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RHETORIC AND (CHARACTER IN ARISTOTLE 
DANIEL N. ROBINSON 


In PLATO’S SOPHIST, the competing claims made against and in behalf 
of sophistical instruction are ined.! Like the Meno, Protagoras, 
Philebus, and other dialogues, the Saphist undertakes a sustained ex- 
amination of the nature of knowledge and of real being, the extent to 
which we are able to know either asļin itself it really is, and the man- 
ner in which language is able to represent or express the truth. If, as 
sophists such as Protagoras insist, “han is the measure of all things,” 
then the knowable realm is not filled with ontological absolutes await- 
ing discovery or philosophical illumination; rather, it is filled with dis- 
cursive productions awaiting som sort of contextual analysis or 









is taken to be valid, it is either the philosopher or the sophist who war- 
rants our hopeful allegiance. Thus, in the Sophist, young Socrates 
asks the Stranger from Elea whether he and his famous teachers, 
Parmenides and Zeno, are regarded] in Italy as philosophers, states- 
men, or sophists. It is a question that permits the Stranger to examine 
just what the sophist does, why he does it, and how immune his art is 
to the criticisms it routinely elicits. 

Against the charge that the sophists create false images and thus 
delude their students, the Stranger conducts a brief inquiry into the 
nature of icons of any type.? To call something an image of something 
else, one must mean that there is a likeness between the two, a like- 
ness brought about by the duplication of proportions and the careful 
copying, one-to-one, of the features |of the original. But if this were 
done perfectly, there would be no b : is on which to call one the “orig- 
inal” and the other a “copy” or imagg or icon. Indeed, for the latter to 
exist, there must be a difference between it and the original. But in 

| 


Correspondence to: Philosophy Centre, University of Oxford, 10 Merton 
Street, Oxford OX1 4JJ, United Kingdom. 

1 All references to Plato are from Dialogues of Plato, 2 vols., trans. 
Benjamin Jowett (New York: Random House, 1937). 

2Plato, Sophist 239 and following. 
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this case, the “image” will be a true copy of something else; or, put 
more aptly, it will itself be an original. 

The same line of reasoning can then be applied to discourse, for 
it too serves as an image of sorts: an image of an image. Now it may 
be asked whether discourse can be about nonbeing (about that which 
has no ontological standing) or only about being. If we can traffic 
only in that which has being, then every statement will be true. If, 
however, there is to be falsehood and deceit, it must come about by 
way of discourse about nonbeing. As the latter is manifestly the case, 
the Stranger locates the sophist in that region of ready escape 
wherein there are only idols and fancies or where there can be noth- 
ing that is mistaken.® 

As Stanley Rosen has observed in his excellent study of this dia- 
logue: 


On either alternative, it follows that the distinction between truth and 
falsehood is impossible to maintain. We have no discursive access to 
the original or to genuine being, except in the sophistical sense that ev- 
ery statement is true. Philosophy is then assimilated to sophistry. The 
sophistical thesis is thus the assertion that man produces being in his 
capacity as talking animal.‘ 

The dialogue concludes successfully for young Socrates who, in 
silent attendance, learns from the Stranger that the sophist has mas- 
tered the art of causing others to contradict themselves; an art human 
and not divine, for not natural; the art of word-juggling, itself a form of 
icon-making which strips ontology of natural kinds. The philosopher, 
on the other hand, makes images of what is real, thereby uncovering 
the truth of things as these may be known by the soul. 


I 


Both philosopher and sophist exert themselves on the souls of 
their students, for both must avail themselves of those psychological 
powers and faculties by which one can be moved and taught in the 
first place. Accordingly, long before Aristotle gave the subject its dis- 
ciplinary form, rhetoric was understood by the Sophists and by 





3 Sophist 260. 
4 Stanley Rosen, Plato’s Sophist: The Drama of Original and Image 
(New Haven: Yale University Press, 1983), 14. 
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Socrates as an applied psychology whose efficacy depended entirely 
on the adequacy and soundness of; the foundational subject. But 
among the ancients it was Aristotle who most thoroughly examined 
the sources of rhetorical influence and refined the subject, as he did 
so many others, into a systematic body of knowledge and theory; a 
technical study, as he says, whose subject-matter is the modes of per- 
suasion.® 

I will focus here on books 1 and 2 of the Rhetoric, where the 
modes of persuasion are associated with the spoken word, and I will 
examine just two of the three factors|identified by Aristotle as supply- 
ing rhetoric with its persuasive force. The three factors cited by 
Aristotle are the character of the speaker, the mental or affective 
states into which auditors might be moved, and the actual logical or 
evidentiary resources contained in the rhetorical performance.‘ 
These establish for Aristotle the conditions of success required by the 
rhetorician. I shall refer to them as ‘the conditions of credibility, re- 
ceptivity, and proof, though I will devote most of what follows to the 
first two of these. Before turning to,the first two, I should comment 
briefly on the third. 

The role of the logical structure of a rhetorical argument has been 
examined closely in a most informative way by Eugene Garver.’ He 
recognizes that Aristotle (unsurprisingly) locates the essential nature 
of rhetorical undertakings in the ends sought, rather than in the purely 
formal properties. There are, indeed, distinctions to be made between 
and among the types of rhetoric (vide infra), but what makes any of 
them “rhetoric” is the purpose of the endeavor. Nonetheless, for 
Aristotle, form and function are tethered in the natural world. How 
are they linked in rhetoric? Just how is it that logical structure and 
reasoning persuade? To this significant question, Garver offers a few 
replies suggested by Hume’s famous discussion of Why Utility 
Pleases.2 Garver presses on past the obvious and reveals a set of 





5 Aristotle, Rhetoric 1.1.1355a. All citations and references to Aristotle’s 
Rhetoric are from Aristotle, Rhetoric, . W. Rhys Roberts, in The Com- 
plete Works of Aristotle, ed. Jonathan ames, vol. 2 (Princeton: Princeton 
University Press, 1984). 

ê Rhetoric 1.2.1358a. 

7 Eugene Garver, Aristotle’s Rhetotie: An Art of Character (Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press, 1994). 

8 Garver develops this in Aristotle’s| Rhetoric, chap. 5. It is in chapter 5 
of Hume’s Enquiry Concerning the Principles of Morals that the link be- 
tween utility and pleasure is considered. : 
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nested difficulties when the analysis turns to rhetoric’s aims and rea- 
soning’s formal structure. For Aristotle, there is no “reasoning” apart 
from actual reasonings; for instance, apart from deliberating, judging, 
praising, blaming, etcetera. But these activities are distinct from the 
formal structure, the actual logic, or the arguments set forth in the 
service of these aims. How is the seeming disparity collapsed, if at 
all? The most plausible answer given by Garver—and by Aristotle—is 
that “the character of the speaker is what is revealed in the speech. 

Reasoning persuades because it is evidence of phronesis and 
character.” No more needs to be said regarding this third factor, 
then, for we see that it is incorporated into the first. If the perceived 
character of the speaker is a significant factor in determining the suc- 
cess of rhetorical performances, then the rational structure of the ar- 
gument derives its power by way of illuminating the character and 
practical reasonableness of the speaker. 

Clearly, although the three factors are distinguishable, they are 
almost invariably interrelated and, to some extent, interdependent in 
practice. Consider only how the audience’s mental or emotional or 
moral state might incline them to misjudge the character of the 
speaker, or how the evidence and logical rigor of an argument might 
alter the emotional tone of an assembly. Yet again, the command of 
relevant evidence and the precision and judiciousness with which it is 
deployed by the speaker may cause auditors to impute an exceptional 
character to him. Against the opinions prevailing among writers on 
rhetoric in his own time, Aristotle takes the character of the speaker 
to be the primary source of rhetoric’s power of persuasion. 

In observing this, however, Aristotle finds something both odd 
and irksome. After all, under ideal conditions, those perceived to be 
of upstanding character, those who are “good men,” should enjoy nei- 
ther more nor less credibility than what their words warrant. Persua- 
sion, he says, “should be achieved by what the speaker says, not by 
what people think of his character before he begins to speak.”!° 

Aristotle offers illustratively the deliberations of the judges of the 
Areopagus and other courts in what he calls well-governed states. In 
such settings disputants are simply not allowed to talk about 
nonessential matters. “This is sound law,” he says, for it is wrong “to 





? Garver, Aristotle’s Rhetoric, 151-6. 
10 Rhetoric 1.1.1358a9-11. 
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pervert the judge by moving him to | ger or envy or pity—one might 
as well warp a carpenter’s rule before using it.”!! There is a theoreti- 
cal issue here, and a seeming paradox tied at once to considerations of 
a purely formal nature and at the same time to others that are per- 
sonal, political, and ethical. One should be persuaded by the quality of 
an argument and should be otherwise immune to the repute or estab- 
lished honor of the speaker. But le latter proves to be the major 
source of rhetorical influence. ' 

TIn light of this, one might be co ed as to how Aristotle meant 
the subject of rhetoric to be understood. Is it an effective device by 
which to achieve ends otherwise blocked by purely judicious reason- 
ing? Is it a way to move those whose passions are easily stirred? Is 
Aristotle to be counted among cynical and even Machiavellian experts 
informing those who would aspire tg high office just how to manipu- 
late an audience? Indeed, there is much in the essay that presents it- 
self as just such a “how-to” manual. ‘There are, however, constant re- 
minders in the same pages of the qualities of the virtuous person and 
the emotions and dispositions of the vicious. Examining these pas- 
sages, one is inclined to regard the Rhetoric as a means of knowing 
oneself, knowing one’s VOR in the face of masters of persua- 
sion. Taking both aspects of the work at once, one does find the ele- 
ments of paradox, for the same essay seems to recommend what it 
condemns. 

How is the paradox, if there is one, to be unraveled and settled? 
To begin, the Rhetoric is concerned|with a special kind of art which 
must guide us, as Aristotle says, where we have no other art or sys- 
tematic knowledge on which to rely|!? As persuasion itself enters in 
nearly every aspect of social life, rhetoric is omnipresent. Thus, a tax- 
onomy is needed just to organize the subject, but this very taxonomy 
depends on that most general of the perspectives to be found in Aris- 
totle’s nonlogical treatises; for instance, the ethological perspective. 
The way to go about defining and identifying the principle forms of 
rhetoric is to examine its various ainis and occurrences where it is ex- 
plicitly practiced. To know what it is intended for, and to know the 
causal modalities on which it depends, is finally to understand what 
kind of art or science itis. This part of the inquiry is essentially value- 






1 
i 





1 Rhetoric 1.1.1354a20-7. 
2 Rhetoric 1.2.1357a2-3. 
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neutral. One can examine the purposes of a trireme and the mechani- 
cal and dynamic principles by which it becomes seaworthy without 
approving of such acts of warfare or piracy as might be perpetrated by 
the crew. At this point, then, we are best served by reviewing the tax- 
onomy. . 

Aristotle partitions rhetoric into three branches. With his charac- 
teristic passion for categorization, he distinguishes between and 
among what he calls the deliberative, the forensic, and the epideictic 
forms of rhetoric, each operating within a definable temporal sphere. 
Deliberative rhetoric urges action or forbearance and thus seeks to in- 
fluence the future, chiefly by appeals to prudence and utility. Foren- 
sic rhetoric, in the other hand, is the rhetoric of prosecution and de- 
fense, the rhetoric of adjudication, based on events that have already 
taken place and which now cry out for justice. Epideictic (‘showy” or 
“flowery”) rhetoric differs from both of these. It is the rhetoric of cen- 
sure or encomium, the rhetoric of the here and now, seeking to honor 
or to condemn. 

Note that both the time frames and the ends sought by these 
three forms of rhetoric differ. We often honor those who throw cau- 
tion or prudence to the wind and engage in heroic actions that later 
warrant great praise even by those who first judged the effort to be fu- 
tile or foolish. Similarly, one might win at litigation on a minor techni- 
cality, but thereby secure justice in a manner that is worthy of cen- 
sure. These specific matters aside, Aristotle encourages us to 
consider in the most general terms the basis on which we should be 
urged to do anything at all, or on which urgings are likely to be 
heeded. Just what is the most general objective of exhortations? Un- 
surprisingly, this turns out to be happiness and its constituents.!8 
Whether the rhetoric is deliberative, forensic, or epideictic, it must fi- 
nally make contact with commonly held desiderata, among which 
Aristotle includes good birth, good friends, wealth, good children, 
health, beauty, honor, and a happy old age, adding a measure of good 
fortune or luck. 

No reasonable person would urge others to neglect or undervalue 
these, nor would an audience be easily moved to action were these 
and kindred aims not at stake. But once “happiness” or the good life 
is taken to be the end or target or goal of an activity—and rhetoric is 





18 Rhetoric 1.5.1360b4-17. 
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no exception—the nature of happiness itself must be clarified, as well 
as the nature of that beneficiary or seeker who would find happiness 
in one or another form of life. Whether we examine individual per- 
sons or entire governments, says Aristotle, their qualities “are revealed 
in their acts of choice, and these are determined by the end that in- 
spires them.”!4 When rhetoric is able to move them to choose, their 
choices reveal not only the power dr rhetoric but something funda- 
mental about those moved by it. So the subject of rhetoric turns out to 
be more than an examination of the modes of persuasion. It is also, 
and perhaps more importantly, a means by which to evaluate the qual- 
ities, chiefly moral, of both those who exert and those who respond to 
rhetorical force. It becomes part of enlarged and characterologi- 
cal psychology found throughout Aristotle’s political and ethical com- 
positions. 


I | 


If the character of the speaker is often singularly effective in per- 
suading others, it is of importance for the rhetorician to know how 
character and honor and nobility are comprehended by others. This is 
especially so where the rhetoric is epideictic. 

Just what is that excellence of character (areté) that so fully es- 
tablishes an allegiance on the part of those who behold it? The gen- 
eral view, says Aristotle, is that it is what finds one providing and pre- 
serving good things. Persons of normal judgment and perception 
regard as excellent those whose efforts bring about and nurture that 
which is good. However, for the multitude to reach this judgment it is 
necessary that they regard these conSequences as intended. Adventi- 
tious good offers no basis for praise or honor. Thus, when the charac- 
ter of the rhetorician is sufficient to win others to his cause it must be 
a character reflecting or thought to be composed of certain disposi- 
tions. Aristotle lists them: justice, courage, temperance, magnifi- 
cence, magnanimity, liberality, gentleness, prudence, wisdom—in a 
word, just the virtues extolled = both the Nichomachaean and 
Eudemian Ethics. | 





| 
14 Rhetoric 1.8.1366a13-15. l 
16 Rhetoric 1.7.1365a37. 
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To be sure, it is easier for the rhetorician to move an audience by 
ascribing such virtues to himself or to the audience itself. As Socrates 
noted, it isn’t difficult praising Athenians before a group of Athe- 
nians!!® Lest Aristotle’s observation here be taken in a cynical vein, 
however, note that only those won over to such virtues will be moved 
by those allegedly possessing them. The fool is not attracted to wis- 
dom, nor the small-minded to magnanimity. Again, the observation 
establishes one of the grounds on which to assess the moral qualities 
of both speaker and audience. Those who are moved by guile and 
pretense, or by expectations of what the virtuous judge to be mean 
and sordid, present the objective observer with all the evidence 
needed to reach a sound judgment as to the worth of the collective. 

To make such judgments, however, one must have access to 
more than the actions themselves or even their consequences. Good 
persons can bring about the undesirable inadvertently. The same is 
true of foolishness and small-mindedness, or other vices, great and 
small, which, like their virtuous opposites, are grounded less in the 
act than in the dispositions that give rise to it. As Aristotle notes, “The 
worse of two acts of wrong done to others is that which is prompted 
by the worse disposition. Hence, the most trifling acts may be the 
worst ones.”!7 

The mission of rhetoric in such cases is clear, at least within the 
forensic domain, where punishments would otherwise be mechani- 
cally tied to physical actions and material injuries. To fail to examine 
the underlying dispositions—the character of the actor—is to treat 
such behavior as merely a bare fact, with no meaning beyond itself. 
_ Understood this way, however, rhetoric itself has a certain reflexive 
property, in that it seeks to bring about otherwise refractory actions 
and can do so only by appealing to certain dispositions. The rhetori- 
cian finds the principle to which the relevant dispositions are at- 
tached and in this way brings about a desired response on the part of 
those sensitive to the appeal. 

To refer to what moves others is to refer to some cause of activ- 
ity. Accordingly, a theory of rhetoric is also (or is based upon) a the- 
ory of action. Aristotle reduces the aetiology of action to seven 
causes which he denominates chance, nature, compulsion, habit, rea- 





16 Plato, Menexenus 235d. 
17 Rhetoric 1.14.13874b24-5. 
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soning, anger, and appetite.!8 Other candidate causes of action prove 
to be mere correlates. Thus, young men might act out of strong pas- 
sions, but it is the anger or the appetite, and not their youth, that 
causes the action. What chance bri about has only an indetermi- 
nate cause and must be without purpose. Nature yields utterly deter- 
mined and uniform outcomes, beyond the reach of rhetoric. If, then, 
the rhetorician is to induce action—and granting that he cannot do so 
by relying on chance or nature or compulsion or habit—he must 
achieve his aims by appealing to te ponar affective, or appetitive in 
his audience. Again, what is pro: is what is, or is taken to be, a 
source of happiness; what is promised is what is pleasant, or what will 
end suffering or grief, or what will secure that which is commonly de- 
sired, either for its own sake or for its'usefulness. 

The actions that rhetoric would elicit, however, have conse- 
quences not only for the actors but diso for those toward whom the 
actions are directed. As a result of this, the rhetorical context is one 
in which considerations of justice often arise, even when the context 
is not forensic. Justice for Aristotle is not univocal. It refers both to 
statutory requirements and to abiding principles of equity; to what is 
local and expressible in writing, and to what requires deeper and more 
intuitive sources of judiciousness; to understandings that might be im- 
plicit in the legislative intent but that KRE also reach cases never en- 
visaged by the lawgiver. 

In this the paradox dissolves er, for we see that forensic 
rhetoric, far from being a manipulative ploy operating extralegally, is 
in fact a much needed device for enlarging the juridical context to in- 
clude principles of equity. What the assembly must be made to under- 
stand is what an act betokens about|the actor himself. The punish- 
ment, if any, for injuries caused by a¢cident or inadvertence is to be 
far lighter than that arising from turpitude and malignant intent. Thus, 
in drawing attention to what an evil person really was seeking to 
achieve—even where the offense itself is minor and its immediate 
consequences trivial—the rhetorician‘leads his auditors, by argument 
and empathy, toward conclusions fai not only to the facts but to - 
their significance. Thus, even in i ces in which a man has acted 
rashly or intemperately and should therefore receive punishments or 
rebukes, it is equity, as developed by the rhetorician, that would “ask 





18 Rhetoric 1.10.1369a5-6. 
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not what a man is now but what he has always or for the most part 
been. It bids us to remember benefits rather than injuries, and bene- 
fits received rather than benefits conferred.”! 

This same rationale operates in other rhetorical contexts as well. 
In assigning praise or blame, or in urging others on toward a nobler or 
happier state, one must identify what may only be implicit or even 
lacking in the aspirations and deliberations of one’s audience. In 
these more general contexts, the rhetorical devices will be those 
Aristotle called “nontechnical”; devices not formally logical; not 
closely tied to evidence, eye-witness accounts, written or uttered 
oaths and contracts. 

In these same general settings, the rhetorician must be informed 
as to how such nonrational (though not irrational) factors as anger 
and appetite move us. Accordingly, by way of illustration, I should 
say something at this point about Aristotle’s understanding of the rela- 
tionship between the emotions and motives that may serve as the effi- 
cient causes of behavior, and the moral weight of the actions thus 
generated. One of Aristotle’s chief topics in this connection is anger. 
To understand how he treats of it in the Rhetoric is to understand his 
general position on the emotions. 

To begin, Aristotle is surprisingly tolerant and utilitarian, even 
somewhat positive in describing affective states. In other works in 
which the emotions are considered under a moral light, he is careful 
to distinguish between that which is properly accorded moral weight 
and that which may be said to arise more or less naturally. The emo- 
tions and appetites are endemic to animal life and are utterly natural. 
They have the instrumental function of impelling actions typically as- 
sociated with self-preservation and propagation. The question as to 
whether anger or affection or shame or fear is good or bad, right or 
wrong, praiseworthy or blameworthy, is unanswerable, therefore, for 
the emotions qua emotions can have no such properties. It is only 
when their objects or sources are identified, that a moral appraisal be- 
comes possible. To know, for example, that Smith is experiencing the 
emotion of love, and to know no more, is a morally neutral fact with 
no more significance than an itch or toothache, until we discover just 
what or whom Smith loves. Only then is it possible to judge what or 





19 Rhetoric 1.13.1874b15-17. 
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what kind of person Smith is dispoped to love, and therefore what 
kind of person Smith is. 

The moral quality that can be ed to affective states is deter- 
mined by an analysis of the agent’s dispositions (hexeis). Properly re- 
cast, therefore, our moral ascriptions|will be of the form, “Smith has a 
good (or bad) disposition to anger (ar love, or shame, or fear, and so 
on). The virtuous man is angered by villainy; the great-spirited man 
has contempt for small-mindedness, land so on. The dialectical rela- 
tionship is again apparent in Aristotle’s briefer discussions of pity and 
indignation. Pity is the pain we feel when an evil befalls one who does 
not deserve it. Indignation is the pain we feel when good fortune be- 
falls another who does not deserve it. In both cases, we may be said 
to have a good hexis for the felt emotion. Both of these feelings, says 
Aristotle, “are associated with good character.” Tranquility in the 
face of injustice, to paraphrase a political slogan of not too many years 
ago, is no virtue! | 

The emotion of anger finds a special place in Aristotle’s Rhetoric 
because it is most closely associated. with the gaining and preserving 
of honor, with the avenging of injuries, and with the burdens faced by 
those who would have prudence prevail in times of unrest. Anger thus 
figures centrally in the three main branches of rhetoric: the delibera- 
tive, the forensic, and the epideictic; Perhaps more than any other 
emotion, it is anger that the rhetorician must understand most fully. 

Anger, says Aristotle, is a species of desire: the desire for revenge 
on the part of one who has been slighted by those who have no cause 
to do so. Thus, it is always directed toward a specific person or 
group.2! One may be slighted in different ways: by contempt, by spite, 
and by insolence. The rhetorician who would calm his audience must 
work against the causes of their anger, either by exhausting their an- 
ger on another target, or by promising justice in the end, or by substi- 
tuting some other form of gratification. Once more, however, success 
will depend not only on the skills of the rhetorician but on the nature 
of those to whom he makes his appeals and their essential character. 
Nothing good can be said of those w: lose rightful indignation is elimi- 
nated by humor or distracted by apse 








2 Rhetoric 2.9.1386b. 
21 Rhetoric 2.1.1378a32. 
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In his ethical treatises, Aristotle provides painstaking examina- 
tions of the specific virtues and vices and makes clear how these must 
be examined with great particularity in assessing individual persons. 
But the rhetorician, by the very necessities of the case, must deal with 
collectives and must therefore possess knowledge based on generali- 
ties about human nature. He must have a typology that is serviceable 
in persuading identifiable collectives.“ It is in his Rhetoric, then, that 
Aristotle begins to develop a comparative psychology of “types” at the 
most general level. 

One “type” of personality is the result—all other relevant factors 
being equal—of age. The young, the old, and those in their prime gen- 
erally have distinctly different dispositions. The young are passionate 
and easily offended, their lives spent in expectation rather than in 
memory. Not often having been humbled, they are given to lofty no- 
tions and are inclined to be contemptuous of merely useful ones. 
Those past their prime are the opposite, neither loving warmly nor 
hating bitterly. They are sure of nothing and underdo everything. 
“They are small-minded,” he says, “because they have been humbled 
by life; their desires are set upon nothing more exhalted or unusual 
than what will help to keep them alive.” Those in the prime (physi- 
cally, those about 35 and mentally those about 49) are found between 
these extremes—their lives guided “not by the sole consideration ei- 
ther of what is noble or what is useful, but by both; neither by parsi- 
mony nor prodigality, but by what is fit and proper.” 

Clearly, the well-ordered state is architectonic for the well-or- 
dered life (and vice versa), which tends to be the life lived by those in 
their prime. It conducts its affairs not so much “moderately,” but mid- 
way between excess and deficiency. Were all citizens of the polis par- 
agons of virtue, there would be no need for rhetoric. A rational analy- 
sis of the facts would combine with the virtuous dispositions to yield 
exemplary conduct. Alas, this is an unrealized ideal. It is the power 
of rhetoric, rightly deployed, that can overcome the limitations of 
youth or senility, of rashness or cowardice, of tendencies to vice. 





2 Rhetoric 2.11.1388b32 and following. 
2 Rhetoric 2.12.1389b25-6. 
4 Rhetoric 2.14.1390b. 
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There is no clear and effective alternative to these powers except 
under any but a totalitarian regime. [Where democratic principles are 
valued, where justice itself is valu ' , where meritocratic principles 
are installed, there one will find a place for rhetoric. Neither wealth 
nor luck nor a good pedigree will serve in its place. Luck is fickle and 
the wealthy soon come to regard wealth as the only standard of value. 
As for breeding, Aristotle deserves ta be quoted at length: 


of a fine stock, must be distin- 
being true to the family nature—a 
-born, most of whom are poor crea- 
tures. In the generations of men, as in the fruits of the earth, there is a 
varying yield. 








Where Socrates would breed the Guardians and rely on eugenic pro- 
grams to populate the ideal state, tle, ever the realist, considers 
various ways of making the best of an admittedly dangerous and un- 
predictable situation. He is satisfied that he understands the nature of 
virtue and even the conditions under which it is instilled in those 
(few?) who are receptive. But this leaves unattended that great mass 
of humanity on whom the polis must finally depend for its very sur- 
vival. If guidance is to be effective, the teacher must know his stu- 
dents’ strengths and limitations, aversions and temptations. 


Oxford University 





2 Rhetoric 2.15.1390b21. 
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logues attributed by the tradition to/Plato. It has often been regarded 
as a foundational document in the ry of legal philosophy.! It has 
also usually been thought—despite its place in the Thrasyllian tetrolo- 
gies and the testimony of Diogenes Laertius—to have been written by 
someone other than Plato.2 This paper does not address the question 


Tz BRIEF DIALOGUE ENTITLED ‘3 is one of the thirty-five dia- 





Correspondence to: School of Philosophy, The Catholic University of 
America, Washington, DC 20064. i 

1See for instance Werner Jaeger, “Praise of Law: The Origin of Legal Phi- 
losophy and the Greeks,” in Interpretations of Modern Legal Philosophy: Es- 
says in Honor of Roscoe Pound, ed. Paul Sayer (New York: Oxford Univer- 
sity Press, 1947), 369-70; Anton-Herm: Chroust, “An Anonymous Treatise 
on Law: The Pseudo-Platonic Minos,” Notre Dame Lawyer 23 (1947): 48; 
Huntington Cairnes, Legal Philosophy From Plato to Hegel (Baltimore: Johns 
Hopkins University Press, 1949), 31-2, and “What is Law?” Washington and 
Lee Law Review 27 (1970): 199; Roscoe Pound, An Introduction to the Phi- 
losophy of Law, rev. ed. (New Haven: Yale University Press, 1954), 6; R. F. 
Hathaway and L. D. Houlgate, “The Platonic Minos and the Classical Theory 
of Natural Law,” American Journal of J risprudence 14 (1969): 115. 

2 The case against Platonic authorship of the Minos was most clearly 
stated in August Boeckh, In Platonis qui vulgo fertur Minoem (Halle: 
Hemmerde, 1806) and was later repeated in Friedrich Schleiermacher’s 1818 
introduction to his translation of the Minos (reprinted in Uber die Philoso- 
phie Platons, ed. Peter M. Steiner [Hamburg: Felix Meiner Verlag, 1996], 171- 
3), W. A. Heidel, Pseudo-Platonica (Baltimore: Friedenwald, 1896), 39-43, 
and Josef Pavlu, Die Pseudoplatonischen Zwillingsdialoge Minos und 
Hiparch (Vienna: Verlag de K. K. S iums, 1910). The main argu- 
ments can be summarized thus: the os is too stylistically crude, philo- 
sophically simplistic, and too full of just plain bad argument to be a work of 
Plato. Boeckh instead ascribed it to a. minor Socratic, Simon the cobbler, 
mentioned by Diogenes Laertius (2.122-3) as having taken notes on his con- 
versations with the master, which he r used to compose dialogues, one of 
which was called Peri nomou. Margherita Isnardi, “Una Nota al ‘Minosse’ 
Pseudoplatonico,” La Parola del Passato: Revista di Studi Classici 9 (1954): 
45-53, attributed the Minos to an author “se non individuabile nella sua iden- 
tita precisa, almeno da considerarsi vitante nell’orbita della prima 
Academia postplatonica” (52), largely jon the basis of passages she took to 
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of authenticity directly.? It rather concerns the substantive teaching 
of the Minos about its explicit subject, law. While the Minos has 
been regarded as foundational to legal philosophy, it has, more specif- 
ically, been seen by some as foundational in the history of natural law 
theory. Conversely, it has also been interpreted as offering a largely 
procedural theory of law.® 

It would seem a stumbling block for any natural law reading of 
the Minos that the word “nature” (phusis) is never uttered in the dia- 


be quotations from the authentic dialogues. Among the other scholars who 
reject Platonic authorship are Jaeger, “Praise of Law,” 369 and 375 n. 74; 
Chroust, “An Anonymous Treatise on Law,” 47, and “A Note to the Pseudo- 
Platonic Dialogue Minos,” American Journal of Jurisprudence 15 (1970): 
171-4; Jerome Hall, “Plato’s Legal Philosophy,” Indiana Law Journal 31 
(1956): 199; A. E. Taylor, Plato: The Man and His Work, 6th ed. (New York: 
Humanities Press, 1962), 540; Holger Thesleff, Studies in the Styles of Plato, 
Acta Philosophica Fennica, vol. 20 (Helsinki: Fennica, 1967), 13. Paul Sho- 
rey, What Plato Said (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1933), 425, sug- 
gested that the dialogue might have been partly written by Plato and partly by 
someone else. Most recently, the critical case has been made in Christopher 
Rowe, “Cleitophon and Minos,” in Cambridge History of Greek and Roman 
Political Thought, ed. Christopher Rowe and Malcolm Schofield (Cambridge: 
Cambridge University Press, 2000), 303-9. 

3 While modern scholars are largely opposed to Platonic authorship, the 
weight of tradition is largely on its side, and, for what it is worth, it seems to 
me that absent strong evidence to the contrary, the tradition deserves the ut- 
most respect. The most detailed case for Platonic authorship was made by 
George Grote, Plato and the Other Companions of Sokrates, 3d ed., vol. 1 
(London: John Murray, 1888): 98-7. Grote shared the view that the Minos 
was inferior, but he argued for Platonic authorship. His main reason for the 
former judgment was that the reasoning in the dialogue was “confused and 
unsound” and “illogical” (88, 95). If this standard were sufficient to exclude a 
dialogue from the corpus Platonicum, however, Grote argued, one would 
have to cast doubt on the Phaedo, since its argument for the immortality of 
the soul is so bad! Grote has a point here, if one ignores the dialogue form 
and assesses the arguments offered in the dialogues simply by the canons of 
logic, as Grote evidently does. For defenses of Platonic authorship see also 
Glenn R. Morrow, Plato’s Cretan City: A Historical Interpretation of the 
“Laws” (Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1960), 35-9; and William S. 
Cobb, “Plato’s Minos,” Ancient Philosophy 8 (1988): 187-207, especially 187- 
9. 

4 Peri nomou is the second title given the Minos in the manuscripts and 
is reported in Diogenes Laertius’ list of dialogues (3.60). The second titles are 
attributed by Diogenes to Thrasyllus, who arranged the dialogues into tetrol- 
ogies, although they may be much older, perhaps even Platonic. See R. G. 
Hoerber, “Thrasylus’ Platonic Canon and the Double Titles,” Phronesis 2 
(1957): 10-20. 
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logue. Moreover, there are moments when the dialogue does seem to 
suggest a conventionalist view of law in its late focus on the character 
of Minos himself, a legislator whom the tradition also describes as a 
brutal despot. Indeed, one recurrent argument against Platonic au- 
thorship of the Minos is what seems/to be an incoherence between the 
first part of the dialogue, with its focus on arriving at an adequate def- 
inition of law, and the conclusion,| which focuses on the legendary 
Kretan ruler, Minos.” In what follows, I offer an interpretation of the 
Minos that has three goals: first, it shows in what sense the Minos can 
and cannot be read as supporting the theory of natural law; second, 
and related to the first point, it shows how the dialogue is a coherent 
whole by relating the discussion of Minos to the discussion of law; 
third, following these two points, it shows the relevance of the Minos 
to questions that are central to the koen tradition of legal philoso- 
phy. 





The Minos does not, I will ces offer a full-blown natural law 
theory. Rather, it displays the context in which reflection on the pos- 
sibility of natural right occurs. This'context is both philosophical and 
political and suggests the sort of inquiry conducted in Plato’s much 





5 See for instance Grote, Plato, 421-5; Shorey, What Plato Said, 425; 
Jaeger, “Praise of Law,” 370-1; Chro “An Anonymous Treatise on Law,” 
48-9; Cairnes, Legal Philosophy from to Hegel, 33-7; Guido Fassò, Sto- 
ria della filosofia de diritto, vol. 1 (Bologna: Societa editrice il Mulino, 1966), 
78-9; Hathaway and Houlgate, “The Platonic Minos”; and compare Joseph P. 
Maguire, “Plato’s Theory of Natural Law,” Yale Classical Studies 10 (1947): 
153; M. B. Crowe, The Changing Pro of the Natural Law (The Hague: 
Martinus Nijhoff, 1977), xi; Julia , The Morality of Happiness (New 
York: Oxford University Press, 1993), n. 47; Robert P. George, “Natural 
Law and Civil Rights: From Jefferson’s ‘Letter to Henry Lee’ to Martin Luther 
King’s ‘Letter from Birmingham Jail’,” Catholic University Law Review 43 
(1993): 149-50. 

6 Judith Best, “What is Law? The Minos Reconsidered,” Interpretation 8 
(1980): 102-13. ; 

1 Shorey, What Plato Said, 425. Jagger, “Praise of Law,” 370-1, takes the 
introduction of Minos as perfectly coherent, but holds that Minos serves as 
an allegory, as does Chroust, “An Anonymous Treatise,” 52-3. I suggest be- 
low that he be taken more literally. H: way and Houlgate, 107, are closer 
to the truth in seeing him as ironic, but even this is not quite right. Best, 
“What is Law?” 102, also reads the dialogue as a coherent whole, as does Leo 
Strauss, “On the Minos,” in The Roots of Political Philosophy: Ten Forgotten 
Socratic Dialogues, ed. Thomas L. Pangle (Ithaca: Cornell University Press, 
1987), 67-79. 
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longer and more constructive dialogue, the Laws.§ The Minos accom- 
plishes these tasks first by showing the aspiration of law to truth, 
while grappling with the obvious fact of diversity in human laws, of- 
ten thought to count as evidence against natural law. But the dialogue 
also suggests how that diversity is compatible with an account of the 
human good as the object of political life and of legislation. Second, 
the Minos highlights, as the context in which law and legal authority 
must be understood, the concrete origins of law and political author- 
ity. This is the purpose of the discussion of Minos in the dialogue. Fi- 
nally, in doing these things, the Minos suggests the limitations of mod- 
ern theories of law—both natural law and positivist theories—by 
stressing the importance of the political context of law and legal au- 
thority. At the same time, it points beyond politics to the transcen- 
dent good of philosophical inquiry. If this interpretation is correct, 
the Minos is a brief, but nevertheless subtle and penetrating work. 
This does not prove Platonic authorship, but it does support it by an- 
swering those critics who have seen in it an inferior production un- 
worthy of Plato. 

My method in approaching the dialogue is that of the interpretive 
essay. The dialogue form of the Minos with its dramatic elements as 
well as its relatively brief compass make this a manageable approach 
that takes the whole of the work seriously while still allowing the 
most important philosophical questions to emerge clearly. More- 
over, many of the judgments against Platonic authorship seem to rest 
(however consciously or unconsciously) on an abstraction from the 
dialogue form. That form itself preserves the philosophic and politi- 
cal context, thereby manifesting the greatest problems of law as ré- 
lated to the human good itself. 





8 Aristophanes of Byzantium placed the Minos before the Laws in his 
trilogies as did Thrasyllus in his later tetralogical organization of the Platonic 
corpus. Partly because of this, many have seen the former dialogue as a sort 
of introduction to the latter. See Taylor, Plato, 540 Gvho opposes this view 
for reasons related to his rejection of Platonic authorship); Cairnes, “What is 
Law?” 199; Morrow, Plato’s Cretan City, 37; Hathaway and Houlgate, 106-7; 
and Leo Strauss, “On the Minos,” 67, and The Argument and the Action of 
Plato’s “Laws” (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1975), 1. Compare 
Cobb, “Plato’s Minos,” 193. 

®On the growing consensus for the centrality of the dramatic element in 
the Platonic dialogues see the discussion in Gerald A. Press, “The State of the 
Question in the Study of Plato,” Southern Journal of Philosophy 34 (1996): 
507-32. 
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The dialogue is opened by So s. We must assume then that 
he has some aim in mind in initiating this discussion of law. Since 
Socrates’ interlocutor has no proper name, we may infer that this is 
not a historical conversation, but rather one made up by Plato. The 
subject matter is paramount, not the|personalities. Of course Socrates 
had one particularly bad run-in with the law. His interlocutor is an 
anonymous “companion” (hetairos) and will later evince an under- 
standing of law that is distinctly from the perspective of a citizen.!° Is 
this an inquiry into the understanding of law that resulted in Socrates’ 
conviction? Is the companion a cipher for one of the jurymen? He is 
in any case a “plain person” and, from what we can tell in the rest of 
the dialogue, one without special or detailed knowledge of Athenian 
law.}! 

The question with which Socrates begins is “What is the law for/ 
among us (hémin)?”!2 “Law” (nomos) is the very first word of the dia- 
logue. The ambiguous pronoun could indicate an ambiguity in the re- 
lationship of the two interlocutors. |“What is law?” simply is a philo- 
sophical question; “What is our law?” is a factual question. The 
companion takes the question to be jtoo abstract in any case and asks 
“what sort” of law Socrates is talking about. Socrates asks on what 
basis we would differentiate kinds of law. He suggests that insofar as 
a law is a law, there is something in which all laws partake. Moreover, 
he compares law to gold and stone, a comparison that seems to 





! 

10] translate hetairos as “companjon” throughout; however, the word 
can have additional connotations that may be important. Liddell and Scott's 
A Greek-English Lexicon, 9th ed. (Oxfdrd: Clarendon Press, 1940), s.v., lists 
“comrade,” “companion,” and even “pupil” or “disciple,” suggesting still an- 
other possibility. On the ordinary citizen perspective of the companion, com- 
pare Grote, Plato, 71; Jaeger, “Praise of:Law,” 370. Chroust, “An Anonymous 
Treatise on Law,” 49, states that the companion is a student. Hathaway and 
Houlgate, “The Platonic Minos,” 107, refer to him as an “Everyman.” Best, 
“What is Law?” 103 (see also 107), calls him the “voice of common sense.” 

1 Best, “What is Law?”, 105, 110-]1, also suggests that the companion 
manifests democratic prejudices. Strauss, “On the Minos,” 72, holds the op- 
posite view. 

12 Minos 313al. I cite the Minos thfoughout by Staphanus page from the 
text in Platon: Oeuvres Completes, vol! 13, pt. 2, 3d ed., ed. Joseph Souilhé 
(Paris: Société d’Edition “Les Belles Lettres,” 1981). Translations are mine, 
although I have gained much from Tho: 


as Pangle’s translation in The Roots 
of Political Philosophy, 53-66. | 
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abstract from the distinction between nature and art. One doesn’t just 
find laws lying about like stones, and clearly there appears to be a cru- 
cial part of law that is related to human attitudes and beliefs. In this 
respect, laws are instances of collective intentionality rather than 
brute facts.!3 A stone is a stone no matter what one thinks about it. 
Laws are made and can be unmade. Knowing that something is a law 
suggests some set of necessary and sufficient conditions that relate to 
human intentions and purposes.!4 Socrates wants to know what law 
is “as a whole” (to pan).!© 

The companion replies in a way that confirms one’s doubts about 
Socrates’ analogy to gold and stone. He suggests that law is “the 
things held” or “believed” (ta nomizomena).'§ Socrates again offers 
an odd analogy. If law is the things held, is speech defined as the 
things spoken or sight as the things seen or hearing as the things 
heard? Now, in one sense the answer could be yes, since a speech 
(logos) could literally refer to a thing spoken, a sight (opsis) to a thing 
seen, or a sound (akoé) to a thing heard. But in a wider sense, one in 
which speech, sight, and hearing were understood to refer to faculties 
or powers, one would not simply identify them with particular in- 
stances or objects. What happens if one thinks of law and holding-as- 
law in this way? One immediately sees the problem. If nomos is 
taken to mean “customary belief” or some such thing, one can rede- 
fine it as a “thing held or believed.” If one takes it simply to mean 





18 John R. Searle, The Construction of Social Reality (New York: The 
Free Press, 1995), 23-6. 

14 Consider H. L. A. Hart, “Definition and Theory in Jurisprudence,” in 
Essays in Jurisprudence and Philosophy (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1983), 
21-47. 

15 Minos 313b5. 

16 Minos 313b7-8. There is a meaningful ambiguity here and one that 
resonates throughout the dialogue. The verb, nomizo, which is related to the 
noun for law, nomos, can mean “to habitually use,” “to recognize as,” or “to 
believe in,” as in theous nomizein, “to believe in the gods” (for instance, 
Apology 24b9-cl). See Pierre Chantraine, Dictionnaire étymologique de la 
langue grecque (Paris: Klincksiek, 1974), 742-4. Best, “What is Law?” 102, 
suggests that this answer indicates an accurate recognition by the compan- 
ion of the “binding” character of law, but given the semantic range of nomizé 
this seems doubtful. Put another way, the companion does not make the dis- 
tinction Hart suggested against Austin between a custom and a rule. A cus- 
tom can be described externally, but a rule that justifies can only be under- 
stood from an internal perspective. See H. L. A. Hart, The Concept of Law 
(Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1961), 50-61. 
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“law,” one can still redefine it as a “thing held as law.” But the second 
sense indicates more difficulties since it seems odd to think of hold- 
ing-something-as-law as a faculty or power like speaking, seeing, or 
hearing. On the other hand, it could simply suggest that laws are what 
we believe them to be; that is, it suggests that laws are a kind of opin- 
ion. 

Why does Socrates make this Ns One thing it does is suggest 
again the difference between art and nature. First he mentioned 
stones and gold; now he mentions n human powers like speech, 
seeing, and hearing. If the analogy|is to hold, we have to say some- 
thing like this: man has a faculty or [power of holding or obeying law. 
What is odd is that the companion spot this. He accepts tentatively 
(allo moi nun ephané) that “law” is other than “things held.”!” This 
could either indicate belief in a law-holding power or in some distinct 
ideal or standard of law, “law-as-it-should-be” as distinct from particu- 
lar laws or the “essence” of law. It is difficult at this point to see how 
the problem could be resolved. To say that law is simply a thing held 
seems trivial; to say it is the object of a law-holding faculty seems odd. 
To suggest an ideal standard seems, at this stage, too abstract. The 
next exchange reveals the proble m: the citizen perspective itself. 
What Socrates ultimately does is ae the companion’s perspective 
on law from that of a law follower to that of a lawmaker. The analogy 
of law to natural objects retains its plausibility only from the perspec- 
tive of a typical citizen for whom the origin of law is unknown, and 
who may hold it to be the product of divine agency or simply the way 
things have always been. The comparison to other faculties reveals 
the limits of such a perspective. At this level the problem is insoluble. 
Only from the perspective of the lawmaker can further traction be 
gained.!8 There is a complication here too, however, which one can 





17 Minos 313c4. : 

18 A similar point has been made by H. L. A. Hart in describing the tradi- 
tional version of legal positivism: “It is the strength of the doctrine which in- 
sists that habitual obedience to orders backed by threats is the foundation of 
a legal system that it forces us to think in realistic terms of the relatively pas- 
sive aspect of the complex phenomenon which we call the existence of a le- 
gal system. The weakness of the do e is that it obscures or distorts the 
other relatively active aspect, which is seen primarily, though not exclusively, 
in the law-making, law-identifying, and law-applying operations of the offi- 
cials or experts of the system. Both aspects must be kept in view if we are to 
see this complex social phenomenon far what it actually is.” The Concept of 
Law, 61; compare 112-13. 
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grasp by recalling the statement attributed to Bismarck that laws are 
like sausages: it is better for citizens not to see them being made. 
How does Socrates effect the transition? First, the example of 
speech is silently dropped. Of the three examples, speech is surely 
the most closely related to law since law is literally speech. With re- 
spect to sight and hearing, Socrates abstracts from the peculiarities of 
the faculties to what they have in common, that is, they are both types 
of perception (aisthésis).!9 Is the law-holding power also one that 
works through a kind of “perception or manifestation” (aisthésis tini 
hé délésis)? The analogy seems strained, but he goes even further, 
asking if law could be known in the way that things learned through 
scientific inquiry are learned (hésper ta manthanomena manthane- 
tai délousé tê epistémé).*! Without pausing, Socrates goes on to ask if 
the law is a discovery (ta heuriskomena) like things discovered by 
medicine and divination (mantiké).“ The complexity of the string of 
analogies is striking: first there are powers of the soul, then percep- 
tion, then learning, and finally discovery. Or is it a progress? One be- 
gins with native human capacities (powers), passes to more general 
and developed capacities (perception), then to knowledge (learning), 
and finally to another (higher) type of knowledge (discovery) equated 
with the specific arts of medicine and divination. The trajectory, at 
any rate, is from nature to art (techné).”35 Moreover, the two arts men- 
tioned have a particular connection to human happiness: medicine is 
related to the care of the body; divination to knowing the mind of the 
gods. The arts are an attempt to manage the world, but they are (how- 
ever distinct) similarly limited in that they cannot control chance. 
They must work in accord with chance or have the assistance of the 
gods. Divination can be a kind of supplement to the arts.” Is law a 
similar phenomenon, a kind of art that benefits humans? If so, then 
the proper analogy is not one we could see best from the perspective 





19 Minos 314a2, 5. 

2 Minos 314a8. 

21 Minos 314b1-2. 

2 Minos 314b2. Strauss, “On the Minos,” 73, notes an indication of 
doubt on Socrates’ part about divination. However that may be, medicine 
(such as it was) and divination were certainly regarded as closer in character 
in antiquity than today. See Ioan P. Culianu, “Iatroi Kai Manteis: Sulle strut- 
ture dell’estatismo greco,” Studi Storico Religiosi 4 (1980): 287-308. 

23 Minos 314bb. 

*4 Consider Laws 709a-d; compare 687e, 688c. 
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of the patient, but rather from that ofjthe doctor, that is, the lawmaker. 
The upshot of this is that law has mpre to do—at the moment—with 
art than with nature. That means we must turn to the artist. 

The companion is still not clear about this, however, since, when 
Socrates asks him what it is that law attempts to discover, he replies 
that it is “opinions and decrees” (ta dogmata kai pséphismata), then 
goes on to define law as the “opinidn of cities” (dogma poleés). He 
also agrees to Socrates’ restatement law is doxa politiké. To “dis- 
cover” the city’s opinions still looks like a view from the observer/citi- 
zen, not from the artist/lawgiver. That Socrates does not agree is indi- 
cated by his response: “And perhaps you speak nobly, but we will 
probably know better by going this way.” 

Socrates asks the companion if the wise are wise through wisdom 
and the just through justice? The companion agrees in each case, and 
the point seems to be that through the presence of certain virtues in 
the soul virtuous action follows. But then he asks if the lawful (hoi 
nomimot) are such through law (nomé), to which the companion also 
agrees. Is nomos the name of a irtue? A moment ago we saw it 
called an opinion (dogma). Can a virtue be an opinion? Even if the 
word Socrates had used were different, say “law-abidingness,” it 
would seem odd since one usually thinks of the virtue by which one is 
nomimos as justice. However, one definition of courage that Socrates 
gives in the Republic is that of preserving opinions inculcated by law 
about what is truly fearful and what is not.” Conversely (and more 
plausibly), the lawless are such through lawlessness (anomia). Now 
Socrates also has the companion agree that “the lawful are just” and 
the “lawless unjust,” introducing the yery virtue that we might reason- 
ably have expected above. Moreover, justice and law are said to be 
“most noble” (kallistos) and their contraries “most shameful” (ais- 
chistos).% 

Now the nobility of justice and lawfulness are clearly related by 
Socrates to the view that they “savei cities” (sôzei tas poleis), while 
their opposites destroy and overturn cities.” To line up lawfulness, 
justice, and the preservation of the city with nobility in this way 











2 Minos 314b7—c5. 

28 Minos 314cl11. l 
27 Republic 429c—430c. ; 
28 Minos 314d7-9. j 
2 Minos 314d11. 
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suggests the discussion of justice and complete virtue in the fifth 
book of the Nicomachean Ethics. There Aristotle presents an ac- 
count of these things that, at times, seems close to a kind of legal pos- 
itivism. That it is not positivism is indicated by Aristotle’s statement 
that the law commands and forbids correctly “when framed correctly” 
and not well if framed hastily,” as well as by the celebrated discus- 
sion of natural right in the seventh chapter of book five. Does So- 
crates do the same in the Minos? Sort of. 

One can begin by asking in what sense laws “save the city.” The 
phrase soteria tés poleés had a technical meaning in Athenian law, al- 
though its more visceral meaning referred to heroic acts of self- 
sacrifice in defense of a city threatened by an enemy.*! The laws are 
considered in something like this way in both the Apology and Crito. 
In both cases they are at odds with the claims of Socrates himself, 
who describes himself as sent to the city by the gods. Socratic philos- 
ophizing is thus a kind of service to the god and to the city, which the 
citizens take to be a threat to the laws. Considering the claim that the 
laws save the city is a way of considering their claims against those of 
some rival. Which rival? Socrates indicates this directly. 

The two agree that law is something noble and good, but, 
Socrates reminds the companion, it was earlier defined as a dogma of 
the city and dogmata can be valuable or worthless. Law cannot be 
worthless, so it is incorrect simply to call it a dogma poleés. It must 
be a valuable dogma, but does not the value of an opinion rest in its 
truth? If so, Socrates suggests, and true opinion is “the discovery of 
what is” (tow ontos exeuresis). “Law,” Socrates concludes, “wishes 
(bowletai) to be the discovery of what is.” One can see two prob- 
lems with this account immediately. First, does the worth of a politi- 
cal opinion simply reside in its truth? If we consider the immediately 
preceding discussion of the “saving of cities,” it may seem that some 
falsehoods may serve worthy political purposes. But second, and 
more striking, to say that law seeks to be the discovery of “what is” 





8 Nicomachean Ethics 5.1.1129b24-5. 

31 See Emily Kearns, “Saving the City,” in The Greek City From Homer 
to Alexander, ed. Oswyn Murray and Simon Price (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 
1990), 323-44 and below, section 2. 

32 Minos 315al-3. 

3 That is, from the perspective of cities. Consider Republic 382c3-d4 
(especially d3), 389b2-8, and Laws 663d6-664b2. 
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seems to identify it with nothing less than philosophy itself. How 
could one reasonably believe that these two things are the same? Phi- 
losophy, after all, is a striving for what is” and an unwillingness to 
brook opinion that is not true. It isi a ceaseless and passionate quest 
for truth and never settles for anything less.® Law does not seem to 
be this sort of thing at all. Where philosophy is unending inquiry, sup- 
pleness, and willingness to investigate every possibility, law is fixed 
and hard: it precludes possibilities and thwarts desire. To have any ef- 
ficacy, law must be free of great or sudden changes, to which thought 







must be open.*® Moreover, law is ab seeking to be applicable to 
a wide variety of cases, and thus a tendency to rigidity.’ To iden- 
tify law with philosophy seems e indeed. 


But Socrates’ statement is also problematic from the perspective 
of philosophy. Notice first that the discussion is cast in terms not of 
philosophy explicitly, but of right (arthés) or true opinion;** and sec- 
ond, that the true opinion in question wishes to be the discovery of 
“what is” (tou ontos). The object of philosophy in the Platonic dia- 
logues is usually said to be the “things that are” (ta onta),* a seeming 
recognition on the part of philosophy that being is heterogeneous and 
that the search for truth must not prematurely impose upon it a unity 
that is not evident. From this Eeo Socrates’ statement also 
seems unphilosophical. 

The definition of law as wis 46 be the “discovery of what is” 
thus suggests two things. First, the jarring equation of law with phi- 
losophy calls to mind precisely not only the sense in which the two are 
not equivalent, but also the possibility for conflict between them. 


54 Hathaway and Houlgate, “The Platonic Minos,” 113, go so far as to say 
that “for Socrates law is a human activity which in its perfected form is phi- 
losophy. Stated in another way, philosophy is what law as an activity ‘wishes’ 
to be, its fully realized good or telos.” Itseems more likely, as I state below, 
that Best, “What is Law?” 111-12, is more correct to suggest that this is So- 
pee way of indicating a contrast between philosophy and law. 





341al; compare pseudo-Platonic Definit 





3.15.1286a8—b20; Plato Statesman 293 
38 Minos 314e17, 3l5al. 
2 Minos 315al, 3, 
40 Consider Republic 413a, 479e, 500b. Iam grateful to Stephen Salkever 
for calling this difference to my attention. 
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That it is Socrates who suggests this account reminds one that 
Socrates’ own death was the result of a conflict between philosophy 
and the city of Athens. While the law may wish to be the discovery of 
what is, it surely is not in any simple way. Second, the definition calls 
to mind law’s most unphilosophical characteristic, its rigidity in the 
face of the great variability of human affairs. Socrates seems to wish 
to indicate here that, while law is indeed not philosophy, the dogmatic 
nature of its opinions necessarily tends toward a unified view of truth. 
In other words, the law wishes to be the truth, the final truth, and thus 
makes a claim that even genuine philosophy could not hope to sus- 
tain. Law can represent a kind of image of philosophy, one that is un- 
true to philosophy’s object. Indeed, to suggest that law is a kind of im- 
age suggests the shadow images cast on the wall of the cave from 
Republic 7, itself an image of the “public” world constituted by opin- 
ion.*! It is also important to note with Strauss that the companion 
drops Socrates’ qualification “wishes.” 

But this is not all. While law is both not philosophy and a blunt 
instrument (however necessary) for the management of human af- 
fairs, its desire to be the discovery of “what is” does reveal something 
important: that human beings wish their political institutions to re- 
flect something true about the world. A legal or political order that 
comes to be seen by citizens as a lie, based on falsehoods, cannot sus- 
tain itself. This suggests a kind of paradox in the law that reflects a 
deeper paradox in human nature, one that Socrates formulates in the 
Republic as the notion that it is “the nature of acting to attain to less 
truth than speaking.” How the organization of human communal life 
both does and does not reflect the truth about human being is thus a 
central, though often invisible, question of legal philosophy. 


sof 
The question of the relationship between the respective claims of 


law and philosophy is indirectly recognized by the companion. It is 
indirectly recognized since the specific problem is not mentioned, but 





4l Republic 514a-516d. 

42 Strauss, “On the Minos,” 70, and compare Hathaway and Houlgate, 
“The Platonic Minos,” 109. 

48 Republic 473al-3. 
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this is not surprising given the companion’s perspective. Indeed, he 
does put the right or natural question at this stage of the inquiry. In 
doing so, he further reveals the problematic claims of law: “How is it 
then, Socrates, if law is the discovery of what is, that we do not always 
use the same laws with respect to the same things, if the things that 
are have really been discovered by ns?” This question leads to the 
dramatic climax of the dialogue. It is an obvious and perennial objec- 
tion to the idea of natural right. Socrates concedes that people in all 
times and places are “not able to discover what the law wishes.”*® 
More striking, however, he does not simply accept that peoples do not 
always use the same laws. 

In giving specific examples, the kompanion appeals to the shock- 
ing phenomenon of human sacrifice: “While among us it is not the law 
(ou nomos) to sacrifice human beings, but rather is impious (ano- 
sion), the Carthaginians do so sacrifice as pious (hosion) and lawful 
(nomimon) for them.”4” Not only da they sacrifice human beings, but 
their own sons in honor of and in imitation of Kronos,** who ate his 
children in an attempt to prevent the fulfillment of a prophesy that 
they would overthrow him. Kronos missed one child, of course, 
through the wiles of his wife, Rhea, jand that child, Zeus, went on to 
fulfill the prophecy. Moreover, human sacrifice is not confined to 
barbarians. The Greek peoples of Lycaea® and the descendants of 
Athamas also practice such things.*': The companion adds to his case 
by pointing out that Athens itself has changed its laws over time: 
burial customs are different than they were in the past. He concludes 
emphatically: “Someone could tell of ten thousand such things; for 
there is much room for a demonstration that neither we ourselves nor 
humankind always lawfully accept (tomizomen) the same things.” 









4 Minos 315a4-6. 

4 Aristotle, Nicomachean Ethics ].3.1094b14~16; 5.7.1134b24~7; com- 
pare Plato, Republic 338e6-339a4. 

46 Minos 315b1-2. 

47 Minos 315b8-cl. 

48 Diodorus of Sicily 20.14. 

49 Hesiod, Theogony 453-721. 

50 See Plato, Republic 565d; Pa ius 8.2.1-2, 6.8.2; and Apollodorus 
3.7.1. 
5 Herodotus 7.197; and compart Pausanius 1.44.2, 9.34.4-5 and 
Apollodorus 1.7.3, 3.4.3. 

52 Minos 315d2-5. l 
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What do these examples mean? Human sacrifice always seems a 
reminder of the extremes of human savagery and superstition and is 
usually shrouded in the misty past by most cultures that have prac- 
ticed it. It is often put forward as evidence of moral relativity. When 
the companion says that the Athenian laws have changed over time, 
he does not mention the fact that Athenians themselves, according to 
well-known legends, practiced human sacrifice—on at least one occa- 
sion. No less a figure than the legendary king, Erechtheus, said to be 
ason of Athena, and honored with her as a hero of Athens,™ was re- 
puted to have sacrificed his youngest daughter after the Delphic Ora- 
cle indicated that this was the only way that Athens could fend off an 
attack by the Eleusinians.© The sacrifice was celebrated in Euripides’ 
lost play, Erechtheus, and perhaps on the frieze of the Parthenon it- 
self. One of the extant fragments of Euripides’ play is from a speech 
by Erechtheus’ wife, Praxithea, who willingly yields up her daughter 
to the sacrifice. She does this because the loss of a daughter seems a 
just price to pay for the preservation of the city. Her speech is filled 
with references to the priority of the city and the common over her 
own things. She says that she would willingly send a son into battle to 
defend the city, so why not see a daughter sacrificed to the same end? 
“I hate those women who prefer the lives of their sons to their glory, 
and so advise cowardice.” The theme is essentially that of Eurip- 
ides’ surviving play, Iphigeneia at Aulis. There, Agamemnon, in com- 
mand of the Achaian host, is unable to launch the great invasion of 
Troy for want of wind to propel his armada. The seer, Kalchas, has 





58 See for instance Aristotle, Nicomachean Ethics 7.5.1148b19-24; 
Locke, Essay Concerning Human Understanding, ed. Peter H. Nidditch 
(1960; Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1975), bk. 1, chap. 3, sec. 9. 

54 See Homer Iliad 2.547-9 and discussion in Robert Parker, “Myths of 
early Athens” in Interpretations of Greek Mythology, ed. Jan Bremmer (To- 
towa, N.J.: Barnes and Noble, 1986), 187~214. The importance of this myth in 
Athenian civic identity is attested in Lycurgus, Against Leocrates, 101 and 
Demosthenes 60.27. 

55 Apollodorus 3.15.4. 

5 Joan Breton Connelly, “Parthenon and Parthenoi: A Mythological In- 
terpretation of the Parthenon Frieze,” American Journal of Archaeology 100 
(1996): 53-80. Connelly’s hypothesis is not shared by most classicists, who 
support the traditional view that the frieze depicts the procession of the an- 
nual Panathenaic Festival. See Jenifer Neils, The Parthenon Frieze (Cam- 
bridge: Cambridge University Press, 2001), especially 178-80. 

57 Euripides, Erechtheus, frag. 50, Il. 30-1, in Nova Fragmenta Eurip- 
idea, ed. Colin Austin (Berlin: Walter de Gruyter, 1968), 27. 
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told him that the fleet will only have proper sailing weather if 
Agamemnon’s daughter, Iphigeneia,|is sacrificed to Artemis. Iphige- 
neia resolves to die willingly for the glory of Hellas. In her principal 
speech, she tells her grief-stricken mother, Clytemnestra, “You bore 
me for the community of all Hellenes, not for yourself alone.” 

In both cases a child is sacrificed for the common good, indeed, 
the very preservation of the city. Most importantly, explicit compari- 
son is also made to the analogous sacrifice of those men who go will- 
ingly into battle in defense of the city, a theme which is clear in the ep- 
itaphios logos, the legally required speech given each year over those 
Athenians who had died in battle. The most famous example is that 
of Pericles as reported by Thucydides.” Pericles appeals to the Athe- 
nians willingly to sacrifice for the common good (koiné) and urges the 
grieving mothers to find solace in Se peii of having yet more 
children and in the honor due to the parents of brave children fallen in 
defense of the city.*! The theme of the free choice of death in defense 
of the common good appears in all of the other epitaphioi which have 
been preserved.” One of those speeches, that of Demosthenes, actu- 
ally refers to the Athenians as “children of Erechtheus” and celebrates 
the “deathless glory” won by Erechtheus’ daughters after their volun- 
tary self-sacrifice.® It is of the essence of the city that it demands sac- 
rifice of the personal to the peel even unto death, even unto the 
death of one’s own children. In this respect at least, all cities resemble 
one another more than they differ. Itis also worth noting that the cus- 
toms related to sacrifice, as well as|those related to burial, are reli- 
gious in nature. In the polis, religion is inseparable from the city it- 
self. The city is a religious unit and the preservation of the city is not 





58 Euripides, Iphigeneia at Aulis 1386. 

59 On the nature and place of the epitaphios logos in Athenian political 
culture see Nicole Loraux, The Invention of Athens: The Funeral Oration in 
the Classical City, trans. Alan Sheridan (Cambridge: Harvard University 
Press, 1986). 

© Thucydides 2.3546. : 
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8 Plato, Menexenus 246d2-3; ids 2.24, 79; Hyperides 6.40; Demos- 
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only a secular, but also a religious necessity. In all of the cases men- 
tioned above, the human sacrifices, both the explicit sacrifices of 
young women and the analogous sacrifices of many more young men 
conscripted into the city’s arms, are required to save the city. 

The appearance of human sacrifice in the discussion reminds us 
of just what is at stake in politics. It is a theme that will occur again 
later. For the moment it is important to notice that even given the im- 
portance of the considerations just suggested, Socrates declines to of- 
fer an alternative account. Indeed, his response to the companion is 
limited to a request that he stop making long speeches and pursue an 
inquiry in common which itself may produce agreement. This sug- 
gests that Socrates is not so much interested in arguing the impossible 
thesis that laws are all the same, as in changing the terms of the dis- 
cussion. Or, more precisely, he wishes to succeed in leading the com- 
panion to where he has failed to lead him thus far, that is, from the 
passive perspective of a citizen to the active perspective of a legisla- 
tor. He begins to do this by offering a striking analogy illustrative of 
the art of lawgiving. 

Socrates begins by inducing the companion’s assent to the propo- 
sition that the just things are just and the unjust things unjust and that 
this is believed/accepted (nomizetai)® everywhere, even among the 
Persians, and at all times. This is so in the same way that people be- 
lieve heavier objects weigh more than light ones in all places and 
times, including in Carthage and Lycaea. Now, and this is somewhat 
more substantive, it is also the case that the noble things are accepted 
(nomizetat) as noble (kala) and the shameful things as shameful (ais- 
chra). Finally, only things that are are accepted (nomizetaz) as being, 
not those that are not. One who errs about “what is” errs also about 
the legal. The companion accepts all of this but still cannot see how it 
answers the fundamental problem that laws are different in different 
places and times. The problem is that “we never stop changing laws” 
(metatithemenoi tous nomous)." The great reality of the legal/con- 
ventional/belief-driven world is change. 

Socrates responds: “Perhaps . . . you do not reflect that these 
things, being moved about like pieces on a game board (meta- 





8 See, generally, Kearns, “Saving the City.” 
% See above, n. 16. 
8 Minos 316c3-4. 
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petteuomena), are the same.” The verb metapetteuô is derived from 
petteia (or pesseia), the generic name for a number of Greek games 
played with a board and game pieces (pettoi). We do not know the 
rules of such games, though references in Greek literature suggest ver- 
sions not unlike checkers, chess, oy backgammon. The game is a 
metaphor that occurs in other impprtant discussions of Plato and 
Aristotle. In several places petteia isimentioned simply as an example 
of games of skill, though it is sometimes also numbered among the 
arts (technai).” More revealing are those references to it as a kind of 
analogue of dialectic or rational ar ent more generally. The point 
of the analogy seems to be that pieces (pettoi or pséphot) can be de- 
ployed or removed in the way that 
tion.” 

In the present context, the ‘ged relevant references are those in 
the Laws and Statesman that seem to analogize law to petteia in its 
specifically architechtonic aspect. At one point in the Statesman, 
pesseta is referred to as an art and compared to the political art. Later 
reference is made to learning how to play the game through writings, 
an indication that there were manuals of some kind.” In the fifth 
book of the Laws, petteia is mentioned in one of the most important 
passages in the dialogue. The Athenian stranger is discussing the aims 
of the city in speech that he is co cting with his two interlocutors, 
Megillos, a Spartan, and Kleinias, a Kretan from the city of Knossos. 
The Athenian has been discussing the size and citizenry of the pro- 
posed city. After stating that there isino greater good for the city than 
that the citizens be well known to one another, he abruptly says: 

The next move in establishing laws is like that made by one playing 

petteia, who abandons his “sacred line,” and because it is unexpected, it 

may seem amazing to the one who hears it at first. But anyone who uses 
his reason and experience will recognize that a second-best city is to be 
constructed. Perhaps someone would not accept this because he is un- 


familiar with a lawgiver who is not tyrant. But the most correct proce- 
dure is to state what the best regime is, and the second, and the third, 
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and after stating this to give the choice among them to whoever is to be 
in charge of the founding.” 


Here the founding of the city through legislation is compared to the 
game. The object of lawgiving is guided by the laws of the best regime 
simply. As the Athenian goes on to explain, the best regime is the one 
in which everything is common to the citizens, particularly property, 
since in this way the city can achieve maximum unity. The ideal 
seems quite like that of the Republic.“ But here the Athenian seems 
to urge the founder to aim for something lower, to abandon his “sa- 
cred line” by devising a second and even third best regime. This is a 
kind of strategic move, a compromise intended to secure the object of 
the game more surely. Lawmaking is like moving the pieces in a 
game. The choices and changes one makes occur within a context 
that is stable. Lawmaking is not like creation; or rather, it is not like 
creation ex nthilo. This image is reinforced by a passage in the tenth 
book of the Laws in which a god is compared to one playing petteia. 
He exercises a certain choice in his supervision of human beings, but 
that choice is bounded by matters that are fixed.” Indeed, the entire 
conversation between the Athenian stranger and his two companions 
is referred to as a game (paidia).” 

To recapitulate: Socrates’ definition of law as “wishing to be the 
discovery of that which is” seems to fly in the face of the obvious fact 
that people use different laws in different places and change their 
own laws. This is just as true of Athens as it is of any other city. The 
companion’s major piece of evidence for his objection is the striking 
case of human sacrifice. While one might see the presence or absence 
of human sacrifice as a major index of civilization, the purpose behind 
it—-saving the city—is never abandoned or repudiated. Indeed, if one 
sees human sacrifice for the purpose of saving cities in a wider con- 
text (and Attic tragedy did just that), one soon confronts the perennial 
human fact of war, itself a kind of human sacrifice. Where human sac- 
rifice seems at first to separate some cities from others, it really high- 
lights a way in which all cities are alike: they are a limit, a horizon for 
human moral life. The city is ultimate, and its defense is the defense 
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of humanity itself. We may recall \Aristotle’s famous statement that 
outside of the city, man is either b or god.” Apropos of the image 
of lawmaking as a board game, we may also recall Aristotle’s image of 
aman without a city as an “isolated piece in a game of petteia.”” The 
city is, from a human perspective, terrifically valuable and thus can 
demand the ultimate sacrifice, since it is the necessary condition for 
human flourishing. Within the order of the city, however, a variety of 
choices are possible. Laws can be organized in different ways to 
achieve the goods proper to the city. But there are limits. Those lim- 
its are imposed by nature, by the oe situation in its fullness. Law 
is a tool, an art, with which human! beings create a world within the 
world that they do not create, the world given by nature. As such, it is 
bounded by nature and related to it in such a way that one might plau- 
sibly conclude that it can be called the discovery of what is, a nexis, as 

it were, of fact and value. i 


I; 


Having established this point, Socrates begins a series of ques- 
tions that leads the discussion to its source in the person of the law- 
giver or founder. He asks if the companion has ever encountered a 
“writing” (suggramma) about the healing of the sick.” Such a writing 
belongs to the art (techné) of medicine, and doctors have knowledge 
(epistémé) of such things. Moreover, Socrates continues, all those 
who have knowledge of a thing accept (nomizd) the same things 
about it, and this is just as true between Greeks and barbarians as it is 
among Greeks and at all times, prdvided that there really is knowl- 
edge. When doctors write about healing, they write what they accept 
as being so (nomizousin einai). Such writings are “medical and med- 
ical laws” (iatrika kai iatrikoi nomòi).3! Here then laws are a kind of 





7 Politics 1.2.1253a3-4, 27-9. 
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“writing” that communicates knowledge of an art. Law is thus under- 
stood quite broadly here, although not at all inconsistently with 
Socrates’ definition of it as “wishing to be the discovery of what is.” 
But there is no necessary connection to the city. Nor is there any dis- 
tinction here between law understood in the usual sense and what 
one might call counsel.” That is, Socrates seems to abstract from the 
coercive character of much law. Here again law looks a lot like phi- 
losophy.® 

Socrates goes on to extend this idea into several other areas be- 
yond the art of medicine. There are also agricultural laws, gardening 
laws, and cooking laws. In each case he has in mind writings that 
communicate knowledge of an art. In the last two cases, those of gar- 
dening and cooking, he refers to the artist as one who “rules” 
(archein)™ the object of the art: gardeners rule over gardens and 
cooks rule over the preparation of food. Such rulers, when they 
record their knowledge of ruling, produce writings that can also be 
called laws. Finally, this analogy is extended to the city: the writings 
and customs concerning the organization of cities (peri poleôs dio- 
ikéseés suggrammata te kai nomima) belong to those who know 
how to rule a city (tôn epistamenén poleôn archein).™ Such knowl- 
edge is possessed by politicians (politikoi) and kings (basilikot); 
thus, “those things that human beings call laws are political writings, 
writings of kings and good men (basileén te kai andrén agathén sug- 
gramata).% 

There is a subtle shift here between the writings of politicians 
and kings to that of kings and good men. There are arts of medicine, 
agriculture, gardening, and cooking, and one who possesses the art is 
qualified to give “laws” on the subject. While politics appears to be 
like this initially—the politicians and kings are practitioners—the ad- 
dition of “good men” muddies the waters a bit. One could see good 
men as constituting a subcategory of politicians and kings or as 





8 Consider, for example, Aristotle Nicomachean Ethics 10.9.1179b4— 
1180b28; St. Thomas Aquinas, Summa theologiae I-I, q. 90, a. 3, ad 2 and q. 
92, a. 2, ad 2; Thomas Hobbes, Leviathan, ed. Richard Tuck (1651; Cam- 
bridge: Cambridge University Press, 1991), chap. 26; John Austin, The Prov- 
ince of Jurisprudence Determined, ed. H. L. A. Hart (1832; London: Weiden- 
feld and Nicholson, 1954), 257. 

83 Compare Hathaway and Houlgate, “The Platonic Minos,” 110-11. 

% Minos 316e14, 24. 

85 Minos 317a4—b. 

8 Minos 317a11-13. Compare Republic 347a-d. 
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broadening the category of lawgiver|to include good men who do not 
directly participate in rule. In either case, Socrates introduces into the 
discussion a certain ambiguity about who is qualified to legislate. 
Such men, he adds, who have knowledge will agree with one another 
and will not change their laws. If they do change laws, they will be 
seen as not really having knowledge. But more importantly, correct 
(orthos) laws will be recognized as llegal/customary (nomimos) in a 
given case, and, mutatis mutandis, incorrect laws “we will no longer 
declare to be legal.”®’ Socrates concludes: 

Therefore in those writings concerning the just and the unjust things 

and in general about the ordering (diakosméseés) of the city and about 

how a city should be administered (dioikein), what is correct is kingly 


law, while what is not correct—what seems to be law to those who do 
not know—is not, for it is lawless (anomon).® 


The companion agrees and Socrates responds that they were then cor- 
rect in agreeing that law is the discovery of “what is.” Here we arrive 
at the strongest reason to see in the|Minos the origins of natural law 
theory. In Socrates’ formulation, la rs that are incorrect with respect 
to the just and unjust things, that is, laws at variance with “what is,” 
are held not to be “kingly law,” but rather “lawless.” Lex iniusta non 
est lex? The claim would seem to he pretty close to that traditional 
formulation, so long as one takes it to mean that unjust laws lack what 
Aquinas called the “force” or “reason” of law (virtus legis, vis et ratio- 
nis legis), and by which he means that unjust laws, lacking a rational 
relationship to the common good, loose their claim on our obedience 
(virtutem obligandi non habet).™ It does not imply what the tradi- 
tional formulation has sometimes been taken to imply, namely, that 





8? Minos 317cl1-2. 

88 Minos 317c6-10. 

2 The phrase lex iniusta non est ley is a canonical one in legal philoso- 
phy. While often attributed to Augustine and/or Aquinas, this formulation is 
found nowhere in their works, as pointed out by Norman Kretzmann, “Lex 
Iniusta Non Est Lex: Laws on Trial in inas’ Court of Conscience,” Ameri- 
can Journal of Jurisprudence 33 (1988} 102-7. The closest statements are 
in Augustine’s On Free Choice of the Will 1.5.11, and Aquinas, Summa theolo- 
giae I-II, q. 95, a. 2, and q. 96, aa. 4, 6, ta which the references to Aquinas in 
the text accompanying this note refer. There are similar earlier formulations 
in Xenophon, Memorabilia 4.4.12, Plata, Hippias Major 284e, Laws 715b, 
and Cicero, On Laws 2.5.11. 
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unjust laws either do not exist or have no political relevance.” Nor 
does Socrates’ statement in the Minos mean this. 

By comparing law to other “writings” that aim to instruct one in 
an art, Socrates suggests that laws are the product of one who knows, 
one who could rule human beings because of his knowledge of cities 
and, ultimately, of the soul. We will see more about this below. For 
now, suffice it to say that law, like other technical writings, is vitiated 
to the extent that it is based on what is false or mistaken. Law aims to 
produce happiness for cities. To the extent it does not do this, but 
produces the opposite, it is lawless, anomos: it literally lacks the char- 
acter of law as a writing designed to bring about the happiness or 
flourishing of a city. Aristotle later stated this in a different way: laws 
command one to perform the acts of a brave, moderate, and good- 
tempered man “and likewise with respect to the other virtues . . . com- 
manding some acts and forbidding others; and when rightly (orthés) 
framed does this rightly, and when hastily framed does it less well.”® 

Socrates asks who has knowledge (epistémén) of distributing 
(dianeimai) seeds on the earth.®? The answer is the farmer, who dis- 
tributes worthy seeds on all parts of the earth. Since the farmer is a 
good distributor (nomeus) of seeds, the laws and distributions he 
makes are correct. The same is true for the good distributor of musi- 
cal notes for the aolos and the one who distributes food to the bodies 
of humans, the trainer. Such a man is good at “pasturing” (nemein) 
the human herd with respect to the body as the shepherd is the law- 
giver for sheep and the cowherd for cattle. Socrates then abruptly 
asks: “And whose laws are best for the souls of humans? Are they not 





80 For instance, Austin, The Province of Jurisprudence Determined, 
184-5; Grote, Plato, 88, 91-2; Hall, “Plato’s Legal Philosophy,” 199; Arthur C. 
Danto, “Human Nature and Natural Law,” in Law and Philosophy, ed. Sidney 
Hook (New York: New York University Press, 1964), 187. On the whole issue 
see John Finnis, Natural Law and Natural Rights (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 
1980), 351-68, which is much the best account. Hathaway and Houlgate, 
111-12, have a more subtle interpretation. 

91 Nicomachean Ethics 5.1.1129b19-25. 

® Thomas Pangle points out in his translation of the Minos that the 
roots of both nomos, “law,” and dianeimai, “distributing” is the same (nem-) 
and originally referred to assigning pasture to herds. The notion of distribu- 
tion generally seems central to law. See Roots of Political Philosophy, 60 n. 
12, citing Emmanuel Laroche, Histoire de la racine NEM en Grec ancien 
(Paris: Klincksiek, 1949). Laroche’s discussion of nomos is on pp. 184-97. 
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those of the king? Say it.” The corhpanion concedes that this is in- 
deed so. j 

Rather than simply continue to 
back and asks the companion if he 
came a good lawgiver (nomothetês) 
the aolos. Without waiting for an answer he reminds the companion 
that it was Marsyas, a satyr. Having become expert at playing the ao- 
los, Marsyas is said to have challenged Apollo to a musical duel, in 
which the victor could do anything he wished to the vanquished. 
Marsyas lost and was flayed alive by the god.” Marsyas’ tunes were, 
Socrates says, “most divine” (theiotata), and “they alone move and re- 
veal those who are in the thrall of the gods and they alone remain as 
being divine.”® ' 

Socrates himself was compared not only to a silenus or satyr, but 
specifically to Marsyas, by Alcibiades in the Symposium. After barg- 
ing into the party at Agathon’s house, Alcibiades compares Socrates to 
a statue of a Silenus split down the middle and filled with beautiful 
statues of gods. He draws a contrast|between Socrates’ external sile- 
nus or satyrlike appearance (ugly, mischievous, and lustful) and his di- 
vine inside. Then, suggesting that Socrates’s similarity to a satyr is 
more than just appearance, he says| that Socrates is hubristic like 
Marsyas, but even more extraordinary since his “spells” and “songs” 
require no instruments, as those of Marsyas did: “they alone can pos- 
sess and make manifest those who have need of the gods and initia- 
tion through their being divine.” en Socrates speaks “we are all 
possessed” (katechometha).%’ Wher Alcibiades hears Socrates he 
feels ashamed about the way he lives,| but he does not change. His at- 
tempt to seduce Socrates proves that the latter’s satyrlike image is not 
the truth about Socrates: inside himjare the “figures of excellence” 
(agalmat aretés).% The point of the comparison is in fact a point of 
contrast in many respects. Why is Marsyas offered as an example by 
Socrates in the Minos? 











cuss kingly law, Socrates steps 
ws who among the ancients be- 
ith respect to the art of playing 





83 Minos 318a12-13. 

% Republic 399e; Apollodorus 1.24; Pausanias 1.24.1. 
Minos 318b8-10. i 

% Symposium 215c5-6. | 

97 Symposium 216d2-6. 
8 Symposium 222a4. 
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Satyrs are beastlike creatures frequently portrayed as part horse 
or goat and giving free reign to prodigious sexual appetites. They 
seem, on reflection, to be the very picture of lawlessness. What 
Marsyas did have, we learn from both Socrates and Alcibiades, was a 
power to enchant through music. Socrates had this power through 
words alone. His power came from the beautiful images or statues of 
virtue within him, images that occasionally show themselves di- 
rectly. Could such a power affect an entire city? Socrates, of 
course, does not engage in political activity, or, at least, not in the con- 
ventional way, as Alcibiades does.! Socrates’ introduction of 
Marsyas into the dialogue can be seen as a kind of ironic self-refer- 
ence. He uses Marsyas to make a point about philosophy as a kind of 
measure, but one whose effect is limited. 

The companion does not seem to be an ironic man and does not 
know much about satyrs: he cannot answer Socrates’ question about 
the lawgiver for aulos-playing and must be told that it is Marsyas.1°! 
Marsyas’ enchanting songs remain as do Socrates’ enchanting logoi, 
through the medium of Plato’s dialogues, the latter a possible initia- 
tion into philosophy.! 

But why introduce this comparison in a discussion of lawgiving? 
There is perhaps a less felicitous similarity between Socrates and 
Marsyas. The satyr was flayed alive for mounting an unsuccessful 
challenge to Apollo. Socrates suffered a similar fate at the hands of 
the Athenians after having been convicted of violating Athenian law. 
That violation, of course, consisted in using his powers of enchant- 
ment to make the weaker logos the stronger, to corrupt the young. 
Moreover, he was accused of not believing in the gods that the city be- 
lieved in.! Marsyas and Socrates could both be seen as hubristic in 
their challenge to a god. Marsyas is held up as an exemplary lawgiver, 
and his untoward end is politely ignored. 





9 Symposium 216e7-217a2. 

100 See Gorgias 521d6-8 and Apology 29d-31b. 

101 Minos 318b1-4. 

102 Compare Elizabeth Belfiore, “Elenchus, Epode, and Magic: Socrates 
as Silenus,” Phoenix 34 (1980): 128-37, especially 134, 136-7. 

103 Apology 24b8-cl, and compare Diogenes Laertius 2.40; Xenophon, 
Memorabilia 1.1.1; Plato, Futhyphro 2c2-8; Apology 18b7—c3, 19b4-cl. 
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Socrates now returns to the king as pasturer of the human herd. 
Having made his point about Marsyas, he asks who among the ancient 
kings is said to have become a good lawgiver “whose legal customs 
(nomima) remain even now, as being divine.” The companion, 
again, does not know the answer to Socrates’ question. He offers that 
it is the Lacedaimonian laws attributed to Lykourgos, but Socrates re- 
minds him that these laws are barely three hundred years old and that, 
moreover, they are derivative of an earlier legal order. The compan- 
ion does recognize this claim that the Lacedaimonian laws are based 
on those of Krete. The Kretans the “most ancient laws among 
the Greeks.” Marsyas made nomoi (notes) into nomoi (laws). 
Socrates never was able to translate his logoi into nomoi. He is made 
to suggest, however, how this might happen in the Republic, and a de- 
tailed scenario for how this might ibe done is presented in Plato’s 
Laws, a dialogue in which Socrates is not present. 

Socrates tells the companion that those laws were authored by 
Minos and Rhadamanthus, the sons of Zeus and Europa.'” The com- 
panion responds that, while “they say” that Rhadamanthus was a just 
man, Minos was savage (agrios), harsh (chalepos), and unjust (adi- 
kos). Socrates answers that the companion is telling a myth from 
Attic tragedy. He holds that Homer and Hesiod are more trustworthy 
than all the tragic poets, and those epic poets report that Minos was 
educated directly by Zeus and legislated for Krete on the basis of this 





104 Minos 318c3—4. ; 

1% The Kretans and Spartans were certainly both descendents of the 
Dorian invaders who swept through Hellas during the Greek dark ages, as re- 
ported by Thucydides 1.12.34, 18.1. For a modern discussion see N. G. L. 
Hammond’s article in The Cambridge Ancient History, 3d ed., vol 2, pt. 2 
(Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1975), 681-712. Several ancient 
sources also hold that Sparta’s lawgiver, Lycurgus, traveled to Krete and 
studied their laws and institutions, bringing some back to Sparta. See Hero- 
dotus 1.65; Strabo, Geography 10.4.17,,19; and Plutarch, Lycurgus 4.1-2. 
Moreover, other sources testify to a widespread belief that Spartan and 
Kretan institutions were related to one another. For example, at Laws 
683a1-—2, Plato has the Athenian stranger remark that Sparta and Krete were 
founded correctly “by laws that were asibrothers.” Compare also Crito 52e, 
Protragoras 342d, Republic 544c, and tle, Politics 2.10.1271b20-82. 

108 Minos 318d3-4. 

107 See Iliad 13.449, 14.321; Odyssey 11.568. 

108 Minos 318d10. 
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divine education.’ Socrates opposes an epic tradition about Minos 
to the companion’s Athenian tragic tradition. In fact, the story of 
Minos is even more complicated than this. 

The companion’s view of Minos is based on Attic tragedy. The 
source is most likely Euripides. In an extant fragment of the lost play, 
Cretans, Minos is said to have been a cannibal and practitioner of hu- 
man sacrifice.!!° Human sacrifice has, of course already been men- 
tioned. The companion offered it as evidence that everyone does not 
always use the same laws and thus as evidence against Socrates’ the- 
sis that the law “wishes to be the discovery of what is.” Here it leads 
the companion to resist Socrates’ statement that Minos was the great- 
est of lawgivers. Socrates rejects the tragic picture of Minos in favor 
of the epic picture. Socrates’ invocation of epic against tragedy may 
seem odd here, given his critique of Homer in the tenth book of the 
Republic. However, the premise of Socrates’ advocacy of the Kretan 
laws is his acceptance of an identification (for the moment) of the 
good with the old, and epic is older than tragedy.!!! What do the epic 
poets say about Minos? 

Socrates quotes two lines from the Odyssey that refer to “Minos/ 
[who] was king for nine-year periods, and conversed with great 
Zeus.”!!2 Socrates’ quotation and discussion of this phrase is remark- 
able for its interpretation of the word rendered above as “conversed” 
(oaristés, from the verb, oariz6). The word usually means to “con- 
verse” or “chat” with, and thus carries an informal connotation. This 
is so much the case that Socrates reports that some interpret the word 
to mean that Minos was Zeus’ “drinking companion” (suwmpotés) or 
“playmate” (sumpaistés).3 Socrates, however, holds that “con- 
versed with” actually indicates that Minos was a student of Zeus and 
thus that Zeus was a sophist (sophistés) to Minos.!4 He also de- 
scribes the relationship of Minos and Zeus as sunousia, which could 





10 Minos 318e2-4. 

u0 See Austin, Nova Fragmenta Euripidea, frag. 82, p. 57. 

111 See Laws 658d. 

12 Odyssey 19.178-9. In reading enneéros as “for nine-year periods,” I 
follow Richmond Lattimore’s translation, The Odyssey of Homer (New York: 
Harper, 1975). The phrase is difficult. See H. L. Jones’s discussion in The Ge- 
ography of Strabo (Cambridge: Harvard University Press/Loeb Classical Li- 
brary, 1928), 5:130—1 n. 3; compare Cairnes, “What is Law?” 207. 

18 Minos 319e6-7. 

114 Minos 319c3, 6. 
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be translated as “intimate association.” 
closeness that can even be erotic. 
There is yet a third tradition about Minos that is instructive. The 
historians, Thucydides and Diodorus of Sicily, the geographer, Strabo, 
and the biographer, Plutarch, all present a different view of Minos. 
They see him as the founder of a maritime empire that pacified the 
Mediterranean and allowed civilization to flourish there. Thucydides 
writes that tradition tells that Minos was the first to acquire a navy, 
and that he used it to establish a colonial empire. He specifically men- 
tions efforts by Minos to clear the Hellenic Sea of pirates. This made 
navigation safer, spurred the creation of wealth, and settled life on the 
surrounding coasts. Diodorus of Sicily (first century B.C.) reports 
that the ground of the charge that Minos was a harsh enemy and a 
practitioner of human sacrifice was, a war with Athens waged by 
Minos as revenge for the death of his son, Androgeos, in Attica. After 
the war, Minos demanded tribute of seven youths and maidens from 
the Athenians, which were fed to the Minotaur.” Diodorus, however, 
also writes that Minos was the oldest: of three sons born to Zeus and 
Europé, the others being Rhad thus and Sarpedon. As oldest, 
Minos was given kingship over Crete and brought down laws from 
Zeus and forged a naval empire that subdued the neighboring is- 
lands.'8 The waters are somewhat muddied in Diodorus’ account, as 
they are in Strabo’s as well, since he also reports a different tradition 
about Minos that has him as the son of Lycastus and Idé, Lycastus hav- 
ing been the son of an earlier Minos, the son of Zeus and Itonê. "9 
Strabo (c. 64 B.c.-22 A.D.) also reports two conflicting traditions 
about Minos. He writes that Minos was the first master of the sea 
(protos thalattokratésai) and a good or zealous lawgiver (spoudaios 
nomothetés), and that he emulated his' uncle Rhadamanthus, who gave 
laws based on meetings with Zeus and thus civilized (exémerésai) 
| 


This rendering connotes a 





118 See the discussion of the relationship between education and ped- 
erasty in Kevin Robb, Literacy and Paideia in Ancient Greece (New York 
Oxford University Press, 1994), 197-213.| The term is used in a number of 
ways in Plato’s Laws. Among the most in ing occur in the discussion of 
the nightly meeting (951e, 968c). 

116 Thucydides 1.4, 8; compare Herodotus 3.122. 

u7 Diodorus of Sicily 4.61. 

18 Diodorus of Sicily 5.78. 

u Diodorus of Sicily 4.60. 
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Crete. Strabo also reports that “old ones” (hoi archaioi) say that 
Minos was “tyrannical, violent, and an exactor of tribute.”!2° Which of 
these we should accept, Strabo writes, is “hard to say.”"2! Later, how- 
ever, he writes that both Rhadamanthus and Minos brought forth laws 
to men “as if from Zeus” (hés para tou Dios). There is, then, a cer- 
tain confusion about which Minos was which, but one of them, at any 
rate, was the Minos for whom Plato’s dialogue is named, and there are 
two views of him: one as a savage tyrant, and one as a great lawgiver, 
perhaps a founder of civilization in the Mediterranean basin. 

Finally, Plutarch, the latest of all (first century A.D.), also records 
two traditions. First there is the tragic picture, attributed to Eurip- 
ides, of Minos as sacrificer of youths to the Minotaur.’ However, 
Plutarch also cites the demythologizing Attic historian, Philochorus 
(fourth-third century B.C.), to the effect that the Labyrinth was no 
more than a dungeon and that the Athenian youths were not sacri- 
ficed, but enslaved, and furthermore, that there was no Minotaur, but 
a general named Tauros, who won these slaves in the funeral games 
that Minos offered in honor of Androgeos.™ 

We have, then, three different strains in the Minos legend. One, 
associated with Attic tragedy, holds Minos to have been a harsh and 
tyrannical ruler who exacted a tribute from Athenians so terrible that 
it was never forgotten. We have another, associated with epic, that 
heaps on Minos the “amazing” and “hyperbolic”! praise that he was a 
student of great Zeus. Finally, we have a mixed picture of Minos asso- 
ciated with the historians. It draws on the tragic and epic elements 
but adds a third that is, one could say, distinctly historical. This con- 
cerns Minos’s establishment of naval power and consequent pacifica- 
tion or civilization of Crete and its surrounding islands. None of these 
elements need conflict with one another. They can all be seen to re- 
veal truths not just about Minos, but about law and politics more gen- 
erally. Minos was a founder of Knossos, and of a larger culture that 





120 Strabo, Geography 10.4.8. 

121 Strabo, Geography 10.4.9. 

122 Strabo, Geography 10.5.19. 

123 Plutarch, Theseus 15. 

124 Plutarch, Theseus 16. Plutarch also cites Aristotle's lost Constitution 
of Bottiaea in support of this view. 

125 Minos 319d1, 8. 
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we still associate with him: Minoan.| He established the political pre- 
conditions of a civilization. Such an|establishment is often harsh and 
perhaps even tyrannical. Moreover, it is often one that seems to occur 
in a moral vacuum, a vacuum perhaps made tolerable or intelligible by 
the tradition of divine inspiration. 8 

This moral vacuum was an important theme of early modern po- 
litical philosophy. Indeed, it is perhaps the principal theme of Machia- 
velli’s The Prince. One can see itlin Hobbes’s Leviathan as well. 
While Hobbes’s account is largely devoted to a discussion of “com- 
monwealth by institution,” he makes it clear that the same conse- 
quences follow from “commonwealth by acquisition,” which includes 
the same substantive rights of sovereignty and has the merit of histori- 
cal plausibility.” Having laid out an|essentially liberal justification of 
public and private law, Kant adds that no one should inquire into the 
origins of the supreme political authority with any practical aim. 
This is a necessary caveat, since otherwise, the cleavage that immedi- 
ately becomes clear when one comp. Kant’s account of the justifi- 
cation of political authority with actual historical examples would be 
a political scandal, much as early modern natural law theory was to 
European monarchies. The typical modern strategy has been to ig- 
nore such questions as irrelevant, to subsume them under an abstract 
doctrine of sovereignty, or to dispatch them with formal notions 
like Kelsen’s “basic norm,” which gerves as a sort of moral place- 





| 


12 See Republic 383c10-d3, 415a21b6 with Laws 634d7-e4; compare 
645b6-8 with 835c1-3. 

127 Hobbes, Leviathan, chap. 17. | 

28 Immanuel Kant, The Metaphysi¢s of Morals, trans. and ed. Mary J. 
Gregor, in The Cambridge Edition of thg Works of Immanuel Kant: Practi- 
cal Philosophy (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1996), 461-3 (Ak. 
6:318-19). } 

12 Compare Hans Kelsen, Reine Rechtslehre (Vienna: Franz Deuticke, 
1934), §8; Heinrich Rommen, The Natural Law, trans. T. R. Hanley (St. Louis: 
Herder, 1947), 8-9, 75-109; Leo Strauss, Natural Right and History (Chi- 
cago: University of Chicago Press, 1953), 13-14. 

13 As in John Austin, The Province of Jurisprudence Determined, lect. 
6. On the issue of sovereignty in modern political philosophy more generally 
see Francis Slade, “Rule as Sovereignty: The Universal and Homogeneous 
State,” in The Truthful and the Good: Essays in Honor of Robert Sokolowski, 
ed. John J. Drummond and James G. (Dordrecht: Kluwer, 1996), 159-80. 
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holder for questions concerning the justification of original political 
authority simply by preventing a regressus ad infinitum. ®! 
Reflection on the Minos traditions reveals this liminal dimension 
of political morality, but notice how it is also immediately occluded. 
There are first the imitation of Minos’ laws by the Lacedaimonians, 
the judgment that under these laws both Crete and Sparta are “made 
happy for all time” (panta chronon eudaimonei), and the reaffirma- 
tion of their divinity.! Minos’ laws are not only those of Zeus, but 
they are recognized as sufficiently good as to be imitated by the Lace- 
daimonians, and they have made those who use them happy for all 
time. The emphasis here is on the divinity of the laws and their mani- 
fest success. This is supplemented by the addition of testimony from 
another epic poet, Hesiod, again subject to an unusual interpretation. 
Socrates quotes Hesiod describing Minos as one “who came to be the 
most kingly of mortal kings / and over the most human beings who 
dwelt around him / having the scepter of Zeus, by which he was king 
of cities.”! Socrates then says that “when he speaks of the Scepter of 





131 Hans Kelsen, General Theory of Law and State, trans. Anders 
Wedberg (Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1946), 115: “To the question 
why a certain act of coercion—e.g., the fact that one individual deprives an- 
other individual of his freedom by putting him in jail—is a legal act, the an- 
swer is: because it has been prescribed by an individual norm, a judicial deci- 
sion. To the question why this individual norm is valid as part of a definite 
legal order, the answer is: because it has been created in conformity with a 
criminal statute. This statute, finally, receives its validity from the constitu- 
tion, since it has been established by the competent organ in the way the con- 
stitution prescribes. 

“If we ask why the constitution is valid, perhaps we come upon an older 
constitution. Ultimately we reach some constitution that is first historically 
and that was laid down by an individual usurper or by some kind of assem- 
bly. The validity of the first constitution is the last presupposition, the final 
postulate, upon which the validity of all the norms of our legal order de- 
pends. It is postulated that one ought to behave as the individual, or the indi- 
viduals, who laid down the first constitution have ordained. This is the basic 
norm of the legal order under consideration. The document which embodies 
the first constitution is a real constitution, a binding norm, only on the condi- 
tion that the basic norm is presupposed to be valid” (emphasis added). One 
modern account that faces these issues squarely is Finnis, Natural Law and 
Natural Rights, 248-52. 

132 Minos 320b5-7. 

183 This quotation from Hesiod is otherwise unattributed. Souilhé, Pla- 
ton, 101 n. 1, notes that it seems to be alluded to in Plutarch, Theseus 16; 
however, the Minos itself seems to me the most likely source of Plutarch’s al- 
lusion. 
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Zeus this is nothing other than the éducation (paideia) from Zeus by 
which he governed Krete.”!*4 The scepter is a traditional symbol of 
royal authority, and the epithet “sceptered king” is a common one in 
Homer. The scepter is passed down from father to son and often said 
to be originally from the gods. So it clearly indicates a kind of divine 
mandate for kingship. That mandate itself, however, is never re- 
lated to education. It could be related to something like divine will or 
to a principle of legitimate succession of kingly authority or even to 
force. At an important point in the Iliad, Odysseus uses his own scep- 
ter to beat the complaining Thersites into silence. Indeed, Odysseus is 
said to use the scepter to silence common men who speak out of turn 
before kings.!°6 There are, then, number of plausible interpreta- 
tions of the scepter as a symbol of royal authority. Education is not a 
traditional one.’ The explanation!for Minos’ importance is not his 
strength or even his lineage: it is in his divine mandate and in his wis- 
dom. The kind of happiness that laws make possible is the result of 
knowledge. Socrates concludes that the best evidence of the good- 
ness of Minos’ laws is the fact that they remain unchanged (akinétot), 
“since they belong to one who discovered well the truth about what is 
concerning the organization of citieg.”!8 

Thus, Socrates concludes, the Cretans have the oldest laws and 
their authors were, accordingly, the best lawgivers among the an- 
cients. Minos’ bad reputation is a result of his having made war on the 
Athenians, a city rich in poetry, especially tragedy, which Socrates re- 
fers to as the “most soul-leading” (psuchag6gikétaton).’™ The per- 
spective of tragedy is political and represents the perspective of the 
city. Its categories are often those of friend and enemy, rather than 
good and bad as such. Such categories were transcended by the 
founder of a regime like Minos, who {discovered well the truth of what 
is with respect to the organization of a city.” He had this in common 
with philosophy, and the recovery of that perspective is a task of the 
philosopher. It is not, however, an easy task or one that has a great 
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chance of success. Socrates challenged the men of Athens not to care 
so much for wealth or power or honor, but rather to care that their 
souls be in as good a condition as possible.! His activities in this re- 
gard transcended the political and even more natural categories, since 
he behaved thus toward any man, whether citizen or foreigner, rich or 
poor, not even discriminating in favor of his own family.!”” 

In the end, Socrates’ activities remained a mystery to most of the 
Athenians. Perhaps they shared the perspective of the companion in 
the Minos. The dialogue’s enigmatic conclusion sees Socrates ask the 
companion what things are distributed by a good lawgiver and pas- 
turer of the body and answers his own question by proposing food 
and physical exertion. He then asks what things the good lawgiver 
and pasturer distributes to the soul to make it better. This time he lets 
the companion answer, but the answer is a confession of ignorance. 
Socrates responds that it is shameful (aischron) for either of them to 
be ignorant “of those things in [the soul] in which good and worthless 
inhere, while having investigated the things that pertain to the body 
and the rest.”! While the companion declines to answer that final 
question, our consideration of Socrates in the Apology suggests two 
possibilities. 


V 


In answering the charge that he is a corruptor of youth, Socrates 
asks Meletus, who makes young men better? Meletus’ first answer, 
one about which he hesitates not a bit, is “the laws.”!“4 Socrates does 
not accept the answer and asks, who among human beings improves 
the young? Meletus then answers that it is the jurors, the men of Ath- 
ens. This is the answer that Meletus’ coprosecutor, Anytus, gave to 
Socrates when asked in the Meno to whom young men should be sent 
to learn virtue. Socrates’ elenchic critique of this statement led the 
exasperated Anytas to leave the discussion angry.' This may have 
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been the proximate origin of the dipe that Socrates was a corruptor 
of the young, the charge that led him to his courtroom encounter with 
Meletus. This suggests one possible answer to the question 
Socrates poses to his companion in the Minos: the good lawgiver dis- 
tributes to souls those goods that most efficacious for souls, the 
virtues. But, of course, the cen problem of the Meno concerns 
whether or not the virtues can be taught. While we cannot embark on 
a detailed discussion of the M here, it suffices to recall that 
Socrates suggests that if virtue is knowledge, it cannot simply be 
taught. In the aftermath of this re ion, Socrates suggests, as a 
kind of second best alternative, true opinion (aléthés doxa). Since it is 
opinion, it is less stable and dependable than knowledge (epistémé), 
but it can be more easily taught. Of course, if virtue is knowledge and 
true opinion is less than knowledge, it is less than true or complete vir- 
tue. This suggests a large thesis about the limits of education, but it 
also suggests a second possibility, that is, a connection among limited 
virtue, true opinion, and law. This complex is explored at length in 
Plato’s great dialogue, the Laws. 

In the Laws, a nameless Athenian philosopher engages two old 
men, a Spartan and a Kretan, in a conversation about “the regime and 
the laws.”!48 Since he is a stranger, ‘his interlocutors have no knowl- 
edge of his past and, perhaps, no experience at all of philosophy. All 
they know about him is that he is an Athenian, and, since they are well 
disposed toward Athens, they have no prejudice against the stranger 
or philosophy. He engages them dialectically and offers to be of use 
when the Kretan, Kleinias, reveals that he is a member of a commis- 
sion charged with drawing up a legal code for a new colony. He 
adroitly moves them to a position just philosophical enough that they 
are willing to speak freely about their regimes, to entertain the possi- 
bility that their laws could be le and to consider the possible 
superiority of foreign institutions and practices. He even succeeds in 
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securing their consent to a scheme which amounts to the institution- 
alization of philosophy in the proposed city.! 

For present purposes, it suffices to point out just a few features 
of the political regime constructed in the Laws. First, that regime has 
as its purpose the inculcation of the virtues, indeed, of the “whole of 
virtue.” Nevertheless, as the account develops, this goal is tempered 
in two ways. First, it is diluted by the conclusion that the city actually 
has three goals: freedom, friendship, and prudence (which becomes a 
symbol of the virtues).!®! Second, in a discussion of the nature of edu- 
cation, the Athenian stranger distinguishes between prudence 
(phronésis) and true opinion (aléthés doxas), suggesting the possibil- 
ity that more people might possess the latter than the former. In the 
same place, he distinguishes between virtue (areté), which he de- 
scribes as complete consonance between one’s feelings and reason, 
and the mere training of one’s passions so that one behaves rationally 
(that is, something less than complete consonance), which is called 
education (paideia). We have here two standards: virtue is the higher 
and education the lower. Both involve the correct ordering of the pas- 
sions. The city aims to produce education/true opinion (at least) 
and virtue/prudence (where it can), through the law’s distribution of 
praise and blame.!54 So one might say that the thing distributed by the 
lawgiver is law aiming for virtue, although what is literally being dis- 
tributed is praise and blame, that is, the law distributes opinion about 
what is praiseworthy and blameworthy. Knowing that most people 
are motivated by pleasure and pain, the laws distribute praise and 
blame initially and, failing this, punishment. 

The second large point to be made concerns the prospects for the 
sort of scheme described in the Laws (and it is a matter of great com- 
plexity, subtlety, and detail that we cannot treat here). The Athenian 
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stranger describes what the three interlocutors are doing in designing 
the city as a game or as play.) He also suggests, in what constitutes a 
kind of dramatic climax of the dialogue, that the kind of political activ- 
ity they are discussing is not fully serious, that genuine seriousness is 
ordered to a kind of contemplation that the stranger associates with 
the gods.' Finally, at the end of the dialogue, the stranger describes 
any attempt to implement the p discussed as a gamble, perhaps 
one whose success requires divine intervention.!®’ The cumulative 
force of such passages is to suggest the uncertainty and precarious- 
ness of the founding enterprise, indeed, of any political project. Legis- 
lation is, the stranger suggests, a kind of art (techné), and like the 
other arts, it requires the artist to recognize and seize the “right mo- 
ment” (kairos). But there is no guarantee of this. Chance (tuché) is 
ineliminable. 

Perhaps this is why the Athenian describes the city’s regime as 
“the truest tragedy.”!58 There is, however, another reason. The con- 
versation among the three interlocutors is itself supposed to serve as 
an educational device in the city.1© It is indeed a replacement for tra- 
ditional educational texts like epic and tragedy. The founders of the 
city are themselves poets, literally ers” of citizens. One of the 
most important vehicles for this education is the great novelty intro- 
duced into the legislative art by the Laws: the preludes (prooimia) 
that precede each law and aim to persuade and instruct citizens be- 
fore simply punishing them.’® My pbint is that the unanswered ques- 
tions of the Minos are best approached from the perspective of the 
Laws. However, that perspective itself presupposes a consideration 
of the issues treated in the brief dialdgue we have examined here. 


VI 1 


T have tried to show that the Minos does not offer a theory of nat- 
ural law, but neither does it argue against natural law. The Minos 
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rather contextualizes the philosophical question, “What is law?” in a 
complex web of problems, some of which are philosophical in the or- 
dinary sense and some of which are more directly political. It does 
this in both its form and content. The form is that of the Socratic dia- 
logue. The dialogue form has too often been overlooked by interpret- 
ers of the Minos. It provides a mechanism for showing the tensions 
and complexities surrounding the inquiry into the nature and purpose 
of law, by including the perspective of a citizen as well as that of the 
lawgiver and the philosopher. We not only have a philosophical in- 
quiry but are reminded of the consequences of such inquiry practi- 
cally by being reminded of the problematic relationship of philosophy 
and politics, and of law to its own origins. 

I have made three large interpretive claims about the Minos that 
illuminate its purpose. First, the dialogue shows that law aims to re- 
flect the truth but is limited in its ability to do this. The limitation is 
subtly suggested through the proposal that we compare it to philo- 
sophic inquiry itself. At the same time, the law, in order to be effec- 
tive, must be seen to reflect some element of the truth about man. 
Second, one piece of evidence that is often submitted in opposition to 
the model of law as related to truth, the diversity of laws, is seen (a) to 
be a precondition of inquiry into natural right, and (b) ultimately to re- 
veal what cities have in common and thus their relationship to the 
truth about human nature. Third, the entire inquiry is contextualized 
through the character of Minos, the lawgiver. This element manifests 
the origin of law in lawlessness. While this too is sometimes taken as 
evidence that justice and law are entirely conventional, it suggests 
here that law and political order are works of reason that aspire to 
truth, despite their limitations. The dialogue ends with the encourage- 
ment for the reader to inquire more deeply into the nature of law, jus- 
tice, and the soul. 

If the interpretation offered above is correct, we must conclude 
that the Minos is indeed an extraordinary document. It is a brief but 
subtle and complex work that points back to the Apology and the 
problem of Socrates, as well as forward to the Laws. Another way of 
stating this is to suggest that the Minos indicates the trajectory of 
Plato’s political philosophy from an adequate understanding of the 
problem of Socrates (namely, the problem of the relationship of the 
philosopher and the city), to its solution. Moreover, it is this issue 
that constitutes the context in which the problem of natural right 
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must be understood. None of this proves decisively that the Minos 
was written by Plato. It does, however, suffice to show that the dia- 
logue is a product of no small intellect. At a minimum, it is a work in 
the Socratic tradition, and not at all unworthy of that tradition’s great- 
est exponent. 
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i 
Hoc GROTIUS (1583-1645), Huigh de Groot in Dutch, lived during 
turbulent times in which politics mixed with religion. The emerging 
sovereign and mutually independent states of Europe were inces- 
santly fighting over territorial, d ic, and commercial matters, as 
well as over differences in religion. e Thirty Years War, arguably 
one of the most cruel and lawless wars in European history, broke out 
in 1618 as a result of religious quarrels. The sovereigns of Grotius’s 
time did not consider themselves bound by international agreements, 
and they were rather unscrupulous in| interpreting and applying them. 
They were thus followers of the doctrine of raison d'état and disciples 
of Niccolò Machiavelli, whose work Prince taught them to break 
any treaty, when the advantages that, had originally induced them to 

form it ceased to exist. 

Machiavelli never used the phrdse ragione di stato (reason of 
state) or its French equivalent, raison d’état. Nevertheless, the con- 
tention that, in order to maintain or protect the state, it is appropriate 
for a sovereign to engage in a morally reprehensible course of action, 
is central to his political theory. Under his influence, this view of 
international conduct became the main theme of an entire genre of 
sixteenth-century Italian political writings, the most notable contribu- 
tion to which was Giovanni Botero’s work Ragione di Stato.! It was, 
however, in seventeenth-century France, in the policies of Cardinal 
Richelieu aimed at the furthering of the Catholic faith and the benefit 
of the Christian state, and later in Germany, that Machiavellian politi- 
cal ideas came to prominence and cantributed to a significant evolu- 
tion of the doctrine of raison d’état. With the breakdown of the unity 
of western Christendom caused by the Reformation, the rise of the 
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modern state system, and the expanding secularization of European 
culture, this doctrine lost its preoccupation with any religious ends 
and deteriorated into a materialistic ability for calculating what was 
necessary for the interest of the state. Frederick the Great (who 
called Machiavelli the enemy of mankind but closely followed his ad- 
vice) expressed this doctrine as, “princes are slaves to their re- 
sources, the interest of the state is their law, and this law is inviola- 
ble.”? Raison d'état became the main principle of European interstate 
relations and served as a justification of the methods a number of 
statesmen felt obliged to affirm in their foreign policy practice.’ 
These methods, outlined in The Prince, involved conquering either by 
force or fraud, destroying cities, putting to death anyone who could 
do harm, moving the inhabitants from one place to another, establish- 
ing colonies, replacing old institutions with new ones, and extending 
the territory and power of the state at the expense of rivals. The ques- 
tion of morality, in the sense of norms restraining states in their mu- 
tual relations, either did not arise or was subordinated to the competi- 
tive struggle for power. 

What ultimately counted for Machiavelli were not moral scruples 
or norms, but raison d’état, whatever is good for the state. Machia- 
vellism has become associated with a certain kind of political behav- 
ior in which expediency is placed above morality. This kind of behav- 
ior existed long before Machiavelli and was debated long before him 
by political philosophers. The arguments of the Athenian envoys pre- 
sented in the “Melian Dialogue” by Thucydides, of Thrasymachus in 
Plato’s Republic, and of Carneades, to whom Grotius refers, all fur- 
nish a great challenge to the classical view of the unity of politics and 
ethics. However, before Machiavelli, this amoral or immoral stream 
of thinking had never prevailed over the dominant political tradition 
of Western thought. It was only the Machiavellian justification of re- 
sorting to evil as a legitimate means of achieving certain political ends 
that persuaded so many thinkers and political practitioners after him. 
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trine of raison d’état. The tension between expediency and morality 
lost its validity in the sphere of politics. The concept of a double mo- 
rality, private and public, was invented. Ethics was subjected to poli- 
tics. The good of the state was interpreted as the highest moral value. 
National power was extended as a nation’s right and duty. In the 
Marxist version of this doctrine, a superior type of morality was as- 
signed to the revolutionary cause. In the name of such a “higher” mo- 
rality, identified with the interest ofi the proletariat or of the state, 
grave crimes against humanity have been committed. Actions which 
employed violent, cruel, or otherwise customarily immoral means 
have been regarded as legitimate according to the exigencies of “pro- 
gressive change.” 

In this article I present Grotius’s argument against raison d’état 
and his defense of the rule of law in international relations. His major 
work, De Jure Belli ac Pacis (On Law of War and Peace), does 
not contain any reference to the Florentine thinker. Nevertheless, it is 
principally against Machiavelli that tius directs his argument. He 
challenges the views of adherents of the doctrine of raison d’état who 
give rulers the license to disobey legal and moral norms whenever the 
vital interests of the state are at stake 


This justification was further nye on by the theorists of the doc- 


I 


Grotius’s Argument against Raison d'État. Drawing our atten- 
tion to the value of international law, Grotius writes, in the Prolegom- 
ena to De Jure Belli ac Pacis: “Many hold, in fact, that the standard of 
justice which they insist upon in the case of individuals within the 
state is inapplicable to a nation or the ruler of a nation.”* He tells us 
that there are those who regard intermational law with contempt, “as 
having no reality except an empty name.” Such writers consider that 
for a state nothing is unjust which is expedient and that the conduct of 
foreign policy cannot be performed without injustice. Powerful states 

4 Grotius, De Jure Belli ac Pacis, prol. §22. My citations are from the 
following translation of the Latin edition of 1646: Hugo Grotius, De Jure Belli 
ac Pacis, trans. Francis W. Kelsey (Washi n, D.C.: Carnegie Endowment 
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can afford to pursue their policies without regard to law and solely in 
the light of their own advantage. Grotius rejects these views. In hu- 
manist fashion, instead of directly attacking his contemporary oppo- 
nents, he makes his argument against Carneades (215-129 B.c.), a nat- 
ural law critic and a classical representative of the belief that in 
international politics nothing is unjust which is expedient. 

Carneades’ position can be summarized as follows. There is no 
universally valid natural law, discoverable by “right reason,” which 
determines what is right and wrong. Natural law has no basis because 
all creatures, human beings and animals, are impelled by nature to 
pursue ends advantageous for themselves. Therefore, nothing is 
right or just by nature, and all laws are conventional. Human beings 
impose laws upon themselves for expediency, and such laws vary 
among different peoples and change at different times. Justice is de- 
rived from utility and is based only on calculation of the advantage of 
living together in a particular society. Such advantage is apparent in 
the case of citizens who, singly, are powerless to protect themselves. 
But strong individuals or powerful states, since they contain in them- 
selves all things required for their own protection, do not need jus- 
tice.” They need acknowledge no higher law but their own strength. 
The notion of justice is thus not applicable to relations between 
states, or if there is justice, “it is supreme folly, since one does vio- 
lence to one’s own interests if one consults the advantage of others.”® 
In short, to use the phrase of Reinhold Niebuhr, Carneades is one “in 
the long line of moral cynics in the field of international relations” 
who know no law beyond self-interest.® 

To Grotius, justice is not folly. He defends natural law as follows. 
First, he attacks the view that every animal is impelled by nature to 
seek only its own good. Even animals can restrain their self-serving 
appetites, to the advantage of other animals, most obviously their off- 
spring.!° Sheep dogs, for example, go in advance of their flocks, fight- 
ing till death if necessary, to protect the flocks and shepherds from 
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harm. If this is the case with animals; it is even more so with humans, 
who are rational creatures. Humansjcan benefit not only themselves 
but also others by the ability to recognize others’ needs. They can re- 
frain, even with inconvenience to themselves, from doing harm.!! 
They have been endowed with the faculties of knowing good and evil 
and of acting according to general principles. What is characteristic of 
human beings is “an overwhelming desire for society; that is, for social 
life not of any and every sort, but peaceful, and organized according to 
the measure of intelligence.” They meither were nor are, by nature, 
wild, unsociable beings. On the con , it is the corruption of their 
nature which makes them so.® er, if humans are naturally so- 
cial, their natural sociability should be protected against acts which 
destroy peace in society, such as the violation of others’ property. 
Laws established to provide an order in society are thus not merély 
conventional but have their basis in human sociability. The law of na- 
ture, as it appears from the Prolegomena, is the law which conforms 
with the social nature of humans andithe preservation of social order; 
it is the law which applies to all humans. To its sphere belong such 
standards as not taking that which bdlongs to another, the restoration 
of damage, the obligation to fulfill promises, the reparation of injury, 
and the right to inflict penalties. Itjexists independently of any will 
and cannot be changed by any authority whatsoever, whether divine 
or human. 

Human natural inclination to one another, sociability, or fellow- 
ship—in short, human social nature and not mere expediency—is the 
foundation of natural law: “a dictate of right reason which points out 
that an act, according to whether iti is or is not in conformity with 
rational nature, has in it a quality of'moral baseness or moral neces- 
sity.”45 Nevertheless, insofar as we have all been created weak and 
lack many things needed to live properly, laws which have their ulti- 
mate source in human sociability reinforced by expediency.!® 
Grotius divides law into natural law and volitional law. Positive 
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volitional laws, which emanate from the power of the state but have 
their ultimate point of reference in natural law, have always some ad- 
vantage in view. Insofar as they are based on citizens’ choice and con- 
sent, the laws of each state have in view the benefit of the whole soci- 
ety. For this reason, he argues, it is wrong to ridicule justice as folly. 
A citizen who obeys the law is not foolish, “even though, out of regard 
for that law, he may be obliged to forgo certain things advantageous 
for himself.”!” By violating a law of his country in order to maximize 
utility and obtain immediate advantage, the individual destroys the 
common welfare, by which the advantages of himself and his poster- 
ity are secured. The same applies to international law that has in view 
“the advantage, not of particular states, but of the great society of 
states.”18 

Grotius replaces the double standard of conduct for states in 
their internal affairs and in their foreign affairs, characteristic of poli- 
tics of raison d'état, with a clear-cut parallelism. The conduct of na- 
tions is compared to the conduct of individuals. The “nation is not 
foolish which does not press its own advantage to the point of disre- 
garding the laws common to all countries.” Although law is not 
founded upon expediency alone, no state can disregard potential ben- 
efits of international cooperation. He stresses mutual interdepen- 
dence of states. In a mutually interdependent world, there is no state 
so powerful that it may not some time need the help of others outside 
itself, either for purposes of trade, or even to ward off the forces of 
many foreign nations united against it.? No state is free to act unlaw- 
fully. In disobeying the law of nations because of temporary profit to 
itself, the state separates itself from international society and hence 
undermines the foundation of its own security. 

Grotius challenges the view that laws are merely conventional 
and justice a matter of mere expediency. He asserts the essential 
identity of legal and moral rules governing the conduct of states and 
individuals, and he traces the source of these rules to the law of na- 
ture. He does not identify international law with natural law, since 
the latter represents a body of moral rules known to all civilized hu- 
man beings, while the former is a body of rules that have been ac- 
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cepted as obligatory by the consent of all or many states. However, 
the law of nature is for him the ever- ent source for supplementing 
the voluntary law of nations, and for judging its adequacy in the light 
of ethics and reason.”! It provides criteria against which the mere will 
and practice of states can be me d. At the same time, he draws 
our attention to the utility of inte onal law. While the proponents 
of the doctrine of raison d'état argue that state interests override cus- 
tomary moral rules and international norms, Grotius attempts to show 
that this way of looking at national interest is the equivalent of looking 
into the wrong end of a telescope. It establishes a false dichotomy be- 
tween the interests of particular statés and the interests of the whole 
international community. It fails to appreciate how important interna- 
tional norms are when it comes to the constitution of state interests. 
Even if no immediate advantage weré to be derived from the keeping 
of the law, Grotius says, it would be a mark of wisdom, not of folly, to 
allow ourselves to be drawn toward that to which we feel our nature 
leads.” Respecting international law! and promoting international or- 
der can bring long-term benefits to all nations. 









I. 


Jus ad Bellum and Jus in Bello. ‘For adherents of the doctrine of 
raison d'état, ethical and legal norms are suspended by the necessities 
(such as the necessity to survive or gecure power) which states con- 
front in international relations. The stern necessities of the state jus- 
tify doing evil. In the affirmation of “reason of state,” the claim to an 
unrestricted right to war is thus the most important. War becomes the 
right of sovereign states and the very symbol of their sovereignty. 
Moreover, since war is always an instrument of state policy, as Carl 
von Clausewitz points out, it is limited insofar as policy is limited; 
however, once a state decides to pursue a policy of conquest and is no 
longer prepared to be bound by any established norms, it would fight a 
total and unconstrained war.” Grotius disputes these views. For him, 
| 

2! Hersch Lauterpacht, “The Grotian Tradition in International Law,” 
British Yearbook for International Law 23 (1946): 1-53. 

2 De Jure, prol. §18. 


23 Restraints on War: Studies in the Limitation of Armed Conflict, ed. 
Michael Howard (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 1995), 6. 
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states are composed of individual human beings’%—a basic reason 
why their behavior is not subject to impersonal forces of necessity but 
ultimately always depends upon human decisions. States are not dis- 
orderly crowds but associations. As such, they are, as a rule, gov- 
erned by individuals who reach decisions after deliberations and are 
capable of forming judgments on ethical and legal issues confronting 
them. Moreover, since states are collections of persons, they are sub- 
ordinated to natural law arising from the nature of man as a rational 
and as a social being.” Hence, their behavior is subject to limitations. 
To control and limit war is thus not inherently impossible. Grotius at- 
tempts to limit and restrain war in two ways: first, by his just war doc- 
trine which puts severe limitations on the reasons for which war may 
be fought; second, by putting legal restraints on its conduct.” The 
two phrases: jus ad bellum (justice of war) and jus in bello (justice in 
war) refer respectively to these two cases. 

There are three views concerning the legitimacy of war. First, 
there is the pacifist view that no act of war is legitimate. Second, 
there is the militaristic or Machiavellian view that any war that bene- 
fits the state is legitimate. Third, there is the legalistic or Grotian view 
that there is a distinction between just and unjust causes of war, and 
that some wars are therefore legitimate and others not. The pacifist 
and militarist views are both inimical to international order. The 
former rejects the violence that is necessary to uphold international 
order against attempts to subvert it; the latter admits violence of a 
sort that destroys international order.” For Grotius, the use of force 
is in no way discordant with social human nature. “The right reason 
and the nature of society prohibit not all force,” he says, “but only that 
which is repugnant to society, by depriving another of his right.” 
Convinced that there is a common law among nations, which is valid 
alike for war and in war, he attempts to provide an alternative against 
both extremes, pacifism and militarism, so that humankind may not 
believe either that nothing or anything is allowable.” He denies the 





*% De Jure 2.1.17. 

25 De Jure, prol. §26. 

%8 De Jure, prol. §25. 
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state the right to resort to war EE in pursuit of a just cause: “No 
other just cause for undertaking war there be excepting injury re- 
ceived.” He limits the justifiable causes of war to defense, recovery 
of property, and inflicting of punishment. In addition, he devotes an 
entire chapter of the De Jure Belli ac Pacis to an enumeration of vari- 
ous causes of unjust war.*! He accepts as a just cause of war neither 
the desire for richer lands nor the desire to rule others against their 
own will on the pretext that it is for/their good. Wars can be justly 
waged against neither those who refuse to accept our ideology or reli- 
gion nor those who err in its interpretation. Furthermore, in elaborat- 
ing the right of self-defense, Grotius rejects the claims of the war of 
prevention. He claims that the notion that “the mere possibility of be- 
ing attacked confers the right to attack is abhorrent to every principle 
of equity. Human life exists in such conditions that complete security 
is never guaranteed to us.” In another part of the book, he says 
plainly that to “authorize hostilities as a defensive measure, they must 
arise from the necessity which right apprehensions create: there must 
be a clear evidence not only of the power, but also of the intentions of 
the formidable state.” 

In book 3 of De Jure Belli ac Pal , Grotius discusses what was 
considered to be just in war under th law of nations of his day: killing 
and wounding enemies, devastating, acquiring captured goods, enslav- 
ing prisoners of war, and obtaining supreme governing power. How- 
ever, he does not approve of these practices. In chapters 11-16, which 
include chapters on admonition of temperamenta belli (restraints on 
war), he aims at providing rules for minimizing bloodshed. First, he 
seeks to restrain the right to kill. He states that no one may be killed 
intentionally except as a just punishment or by necessity, when there 
is no other way to protect life or property. Next, he specifies the cate- 
gories of people who may not be killdd. These include such noncom- 
batants as children, women (unless they are fighting in place of men), 
old men, members of the clergy, men of letters, farmers, merchants, 
and artisans. He also argues that thé lives of those combatants who 
surrender unconditionally or beg for mercy, and thus no longer pose a 
threat, should be spared. Grotius’s ent in respect of devastating 
I 
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and pillaging is similar. Devastation can be undertaken to reduce the 
strength of the enemy. But devastation for devastation’s sake is ab- 
surd and should be avoided. It is not allowed if, as a result of occupa- 
tion, the land and its produce are effectively withheld from the enemy. 
Grotius also insists that the powers involved in conflict should refrain 
from destroying works of art, especially those devoted to sacred pur- 
poses. He believes that reverence for things sacred requires that sa- 
cred buildings and their furnishing be preserved. To evaluate the 
value of temperamenta he does not only refer to the law of nature. 
He also supports his emphasis on moderation in war by a prudential 
argument.“ To refrain from indiscriminate killing, and from destroy- 
ing and pillaging property, he argues, increases the likeness of one’s 
own victory by depriving the enemy of the great weapon of despair. 
De Jure Belli ac Pacis was read widely in the European intellec- 
tual circles of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, and it must 
have then exerted some influence on the process by which the sever- 
ity of war in Europe was mitigated. Many rules and basic ideas of the 
law of war established in the late ninetieth and early twentieth centu- 
ries, especially by the Hague and Geneva conventions, follow 
Grotius’s restraints on the conduct of war. Nevertheless, his just war 
doctrine was not accepted in his day and for three centuries thereaf- 
ter. Prior to the changes introduced to international law in the after- 
math of the First World War, states had the right to resort to war not 
only to defend their legal rights but also in order to destroy rights of 
other states. This idea of the unqualified prerogative of states to re- 
sort to war as an instrument of national policy was opposed by the 
just war tradition that denied the absolute right to war and differenti- 
ated between wars which, in law, were just and those which were not. 
Grotius made a significant contribution to this tradition.» In the Cov- 
enant of the League of Nations, established in 1919 by the Treaty of 
Versailles and dissolved in 1946, lawful resort to war was diminished 
for the League’s member states. International law on the right to re- 
sort to war was further developed by the Kellogg-Briand Pact of 1928, 
outlawing war as an instrument of national policy, and the U.N. Chap- 
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ter of 1945. The provisions of the U.N. Chapter, aiming at providing a 
system of collective security, extend beyond Grotius’s position. How- 
ever, they preserve his basic idea that states may use unilateral force 
only for the purpose of self-defense, laa not for the pursuit of their 
foreign-policy objectives. 


m , 

Human Rights and Ticini. Against advocates of the doc- 
trine of raison d'état, Grotius argues that “there is a common law 
among nations, valid for war and in war.” His contribution to inter- 
national relations theory is the idea that the binding force of law can 
be preserved in an anarchic international environment. Thus, he lays 
foundations for a universal international order dedicated to peaceful 
cooperation between equal and mutually independent sovereign 
states. Nevertheless, in addition to promoting the rule of law in inter- 
state relations, Grotius sets before the international community an- 
other goal of protecting people from and of promoting the pro- 
tection of basic human rights. In the chapter “On Punishments,” he 
says: 

The fact must also be recognized that kings, and those who possess 

rights equal to kings, have the right of demanding punishments not only 

on account of injuries committed, against themselves or their subjects, 
but also on account of injuries which do not directly affect them but ex- 


cessively violate the law of nature of of nations in regard to any persons 
whatsoever.” 


Central to Grotius’s thought abot war is the insistence that pri- 
vate war, violence between families! groups, or cities is forbidden. 
“No war can be made but by the authority of the sovereign in each 
state.”*8 Grotius is thus against no violence, and he has been 
criticized because of his disapproval|of the right of resistance to op- 
pression. He asserts that a rebellion in the form of a war of liberation 
is not permitted under natural law. recognize a right of resistance 
for him is contrary to the purpose for which the state is formed, that 
is, the maintenance of public peace.?? Nevertheless, he adds to his 


| 
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position a few important qualifications. Right of popular resistance 
exists when rulers openly demonstrate themselves enemies of the 
whole people or attempt to usurp parts of sovereign power not be- 
longing to them. Further, he permits nonviolent struggle and defends 
such individual rights as the right to defend one’s person and prop- 
erty, the right to refuse to carry arms in an unjust or even morally 
doubtful war, and the right to purchase necessities of life, such as 
food, clothing, or medicine, at a reasonable price. He is also clearly 
ahead of his time when he discusses humanitarian intervention. Not- 
withstanding his reluctance to sanction wars of national liberation, he 
considers the prevention of the maltreatment by a state of its subjects 
a just reason for war. 

Based on the notion of state sovereignty over its own territory, 
international law has traditionally opposed not only unilateral inter- 
vention in the domestic affairs of one country by another but also col- 
lective action. The only exceptions are grave threats to the peace and 
security of other states and egregious and potentially genocidal viola- 
tions of human rights. While addressing the dilemma of whether the 
sovereignty of a state should be respected or the rights of the individ- 
uals within the state protected, Grotius offers a basic principle by 
which humanitarian intervention can be justified. He acknowledges 
the established rule that “every sovereign is supreme judge in his own 
kingdom and over his own subjects, in whose disputes no foreign 
power can justly interfere.” However, he argues that the state that is 
oppressive and egregiously violates basic human rights forfeits its 
moral claim to full sovereignty. When the rulers provoke their people 
to despair and resistance by unheard-of cruelties, having themselves 
abandoned all laws of nature, they lose the rights of independent sov- 
ereigns and can no longer claim the privilege of the law of nations. 
For Grotius, humanitarian intervention is therefore a kind of interna- 
tional equivalent of domestic law enforcement. Governments that en- 
gage in acts that allow other states to intervene in their domestic af- 
fairs for humanitarian purposes are considered by him to be criminal 
governments. While Grotius generally denies the oppressed the right 
of resistance, he permits a foreign state to intervene, through war, on 
their behalf. “Admitting that it would be fraught with the greatest 
dangers if the subjects were allowed to redress grievances by force of 
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arms, it does not necessarily follow other powers are prohibited 
from giving them assistance when laboring under grievous oppres- 
sion.” l 

Grotius’s argument for intervention is based on the assumption of 
one common nature which humans ihre and which alone is sufficient 
to oblige people to assist each other: Human social and rational na- 
ture is the source of natural law and a foundation of human rights. In 
the sense that pertains to an individual human being, “right (tus) is a 
moral quality, annexed to the person, justly entitling him to possess 
some particular privilege, or to perform particular acts.” Although 
Grotius’s list of human rights violations and barbaric acts may be dif- 
ferent from today’s, he asserts as a matter of principle that members 
of the international community are not obliged to respect the sover- 
eignty of a state which engages in acts of cruelty and violates human 
rights. Whoever commits a crime, whether a criminal individual or a 
criminal nation, by the very act can be considered to fall into the level 
of brutes and can be regarded as inferior to anyone else.*4 Those hu- 
man beings who break basic rules ofi humanity and renounce natural 
law are wild beasts rather than humans, and against them a just war 
can be fought. “The most just war is against savage beasts, the next 
against men who are like beasts.” However, Grotius does not license 
intervention everywhere to everyond, and he qualifies his argument 
with prudential considerations. Since a state’s own existence and 
preservation is the object of greater value and prior consideration 
than the welfare and security of other states, “no one is bound to give 
assistance or protection when it will be attended with evident dan- 
ger.” In his view, national ae the obligation of the gov- 
ernment to its own citizens, is regarded as most important, and it 
takes precedence before cosmopolitan responsibility for all humans. 
Our common nature, he suggests, tells us that if possible something 
should be done to stop human suffering on a mass scale wherever it 
occurs. But governments should always protect their own people first 
and avoid taking unnecessary risks vith their welfare; only then can 
they try to help whomever else they . “No ally is bound to assist in 
the prosecution of schemes which afford no possible prospect of a 
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happy termination.”*’ Intervention is justified only if the military risk 
is not high and there is a reasonable chance of success. 

Political realists are critical of intervention, arguing that states 
act only when it is in their interest to do so. They argue that disre- 
garding the rights of sovereignty of other states to promote human 
rights may lead to an undermining of peace and order. Grotius does 
not deny self-interest in international politics. However, he believes 
that states can identify their interests not only with narrow national 
goals but also with a greater task of the preservation of international 
order. In such case, cosmopolitan responsibility for other humans 
and the punishment of rogue states (especially in situations where hu- 
man rights violations result in grave threats to peace for neighboring 
states) is not contrary to national interest. Nevertheless, as a word of 
warning, Grotius says that “wars which are undertaken to inflict pun- 
ishment are under suspicion of being unjust, unless crimes are very 
atrocious and evident.” The danger that a humanitarian intervention 
can be used as the cover of ambitious designs, “by which no faults of 
kings but their power and authority will be assailed,” cannot be com- 
pletely removed. “But right does not lose its nature from being in the 
hands of wicked men.”© Grotius anticipates the idea, which underlies 
the system of collective security of the United Nations, that to avoid 
the situation that under a pretended humanitarian intervention there 
will be an interest of a single state to undertake a military action 
against another, the process of judgment whether or not to undertake 
such action must be multinational.’ Collectively approved action can 
correct for self-interested interventions covered by a thin cloak of hu- 


IV 


Old and New Challenges to the Grotian Order. Under Grotius’s 
influence, international law changed from its old meaning of a set of 
customs which were discovered to be common to the juridical prac- 
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tice of many different peoples, to a body of rules regulating the rela- 
tions between sovereign states. He|posited the idea of the interna- 
tional rule of law, even in warfare, and thus provided the foundation 
for a universal legal order applicable to all nations, an order whose 
purpose is to encourage cooperation between states and reduce the 
risk of a conflict arising among them. Yet, just as his ideas were fre- 
quently discussed, quoted, and ed, they were also fiercely at- 
tacked and described as utopian or unrealistic. Challenges have been 
made to not only his idea of international legal order but also his con- 
cept of fixed moral standards derived from natural law, by which poli- 
cies and political actions could be judged. 

The initial challenge came from) Hobbes, Grotius’s younger con- 
temporary. Although he does not mention Grotius by name, in his Le- 
viathan, first published in 1651, Hobbes makes a formidable attack on 
the views underlying Grotius’s lifework. He argues that there is no so- 
ciety between states because there is no common power, authority, 
and law; that states have an absolu > and unlimited sovereign power 
and, as a matter of sovereign prerogative, are entitled to wage war; 
that their mutual relations appear to be those of perpetual conflict; 
that going to war is simply striving to enforce our will as a people on 
another people; that peace is only a breathing time; that ethical norms 
do not hold at war and consequently crimes during war do not exist. 
Hobbes joins the camp of those whol dismiss the idea of international 
norms founded on natural law. In different ways, Machiavellians, 
Hobbesians, Hegelians, and Marxistsiall agree. 

By subjecting Grotius’s ideas to criticism, Hobbes voiced the pre- 
vailing international practice of governments of his day. In many 
cases these ideas were read in a way that were contrary to Grotius’s 
own intentions. Grotius was praisediequally by hawks and doves. His 
ideas could gratify the high-minded |because they sounded lofty and 
pointed out a way which could reasonably lead to a more peaceful 
world, while in practice, they could not restrict the struggle for power 
between European states and their endeavor to subject non-European 
people to their authority. Grotius’s just war doctrine was all too of- 
ten used instrumentally by hardliners and militarists to justify the 
right to start war. His right to intervention provided too readily a pre- 
text for brigands of all kinds to subjugate foreign peoples. 
| 
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The age of Grotius was a time of national arms build-up, not arms 
restriction. The era of colonial conquests by European nations had 
just begun. Yet even in today’s postcolonial era, individuals and na- 
tions are contending with some of the same important questions that 
were faced in the seventeenth century. Under what conditions can 
states punish another state or undertake a humanitarian intervention? 
Can rules and norms of international society provide restraint against 
the potential egoism of states? Do they contribute to greater coopera- 
tion and peace among states? Are rules and norms merely an expres- 
sion of a particular interpretation of national or class interests at a 
particular time? 

The value of Grotius’s work is not that it provides answers to all 
these questions. He is, however, an important voice in the debate 
about the character of international politics. He wrestled with prob- 
lems which continue to concern us. It is his conviction that people do 
not conduct their foreign policies independently of their cultural val- 
ues. The international legal order which he envisions is not compati- 
ble with societies in which the individual human being is not recog- 
nized as the primary principle but is rather reduced to a member of a 
tribe, a nation, or a class; in which the essential elements that consti- 
tute human nature, human rationality and sociability, are not recog- 
nized; and in which natural law is either not acknowledged or not un- 
derstood as a moral law. Those core values and norms of Western 
civilization have been under a constant threat of militaristic ideolo- 
gies. Upon their sustenance, the future of the present Grotian global 
order, based on rule of law in international relations, ultimately de- 
pends. 
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THE CONCEPT OF PROGRESS 
IN WITTGENSTEIN’S THOUGHT 


| KEVIN CAHILL 


As A MOTTO FOR THE PHILOSOPHI INVESTIGATIONS, Wittgenstein 
chose to quote a line from Johann Nepomuk Nestroy’s play Der Schiit- 
zling (The Protégé): “Anyway, the thing about progress is that it al- 
ways seems greater than it really is.” The structure and content of the 
rest of this paper reflect how I see the motto of the Investigations ori- 
enting the reader toward the remainder of that text, specifically prefig- 
uring how the concept of progress is relevant for our grasping some of 
its central philosophical objectives. I see the motto as at once refer- 
ring us to Wittgenstein’s authorship and at the same time referring to 
the cultural context in which his mk has been carried out. What I 
hope to accomplish, then, is to give in account of how I see the Philo- 
sophical Investigations engaging in a critique of a certain understand- 
ing of progress in a cultural sense of term, against the background 
of the way in which I understand be book to amount to a kind of 
philosophical progress in Wittgenstein’s thinking.” 

My aims here can perhaps be made a bit clearer by calling atten- 
tion to an ambiguity in my title. “The Concept of Progress in Wittgen- 
stein’s Thought” can be understood to refer to certain features of the 
development of Wittgenstein’s thought. But it could also be taken to 
refer to what Wittgenstein thought: about the concept of progress, 
where “concept of progress” is connected to certain value judgments 
one makes when comparing different features of earlier and later 





Correspondence to: Filosofisk institutt, NTNU, N-7491, Trondheim, Nor- 
way. 
1 “Überhaupt hat der Fortschritt das an sich, dass er viel grösser auss- 
chaut, als er wirklich ist.” Ludwig Wittgenstein, Philosophical Investigations 
(henceforth, “PI”), trans G. E. M. Ansc e (Oxford: Blackwell Publishers, 
1997). The line comes from act 4, scene 10 of Nestroy’s play. The English 
translation given here is taken from David Stern. (See n. 4 for reference.) 

2I should make clear that I do not e that any of the interpreters of 
Wittgenstein whose work has been most influential for my thinking about the 
philosophical relation between the and the Philosophical Investi- 
gations would endorse the methods or conclusions of this paper. 
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historical periods. The main goal of this paper is to show how it 
broadens our perspective on the nature and significance of Wittgen- 
stein’s philosophy when we see that these two ways of thinking about 
the role of progress in his thought are actually woven together in his 
work. A further challenge follows from the way I try to reach this 
goal, since the paper draws on and brings together what to some may 
seem to be not only individually controversial, but also incompatible 
approaches to understanding Wittgenstein’s thought as expressed in 
his texts.’ 

Part 1 is a brief discussion of some textual and literary-critical 
questions that bear on the nature of the motto as well as on the use I 
make of material that not only falls outside of Philosophical Investi- 
gations, but outside of anything we might call Wittgenstein’s “strictly 
philosophical” texts. In part 2, I note some assumptions I make re- 
garding the relation between the Tractatus and the Investigations. 
Against the background of these assumptions, I show in Part IHM how 
the remarks on rule-following can be taken as an example of how the 
Philosophical Investigations attempts to lead the reader to a perspec- 
tive on language that is directly relevant for a type of philosophical 
critique of culture. Last, part 4 addresses the question of whether the 
perspective on progress that I locate in the remarks on rule-following 
entail a kind of political conservatism, especially when taken together 
with some of Wittgenstein’s stated views on modern civilization. 


I 


David Stern’s paper, “Nestroy, Augustine, and the Opening of the 
Philosophical Investigations,” contains a highly informative discus- 
sion of the very regrettable publication history and subsequent ne- 
glect by commentators of the motto for the Investigations.* As Stern 
notes, the motto has yet to be translated for any of the bilingual Ger- 
man-—English editions of the book and is omitted altogether from En- 





3 This last sentence refers to the possibility that some readers may think 
that my reading tries to accommodate both an “immanent” approach with a 
“genetic” or “contextualist” approach, where it is assumed that these terms 
signal approaches to texts that must be mutually exclusive. 

41 David Stern, “Nestroy, Augustine, and the Opening of the Philosophical 
Investigations,” in Proceedings of the 24% International Wittgenstein-Sym- 
posium, ed. Rudolf Haller and Klaus Puhl (Vienna: Hdlder-Pichler-Tempsky, 
2002), 429-49. 
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glish only translations. Moreover, even though the motto itself ap- 
peared in earlier German editions, juntil Joachim Schulte’s critical 
genetic edition from 2001 included the word “motto” in front of the 
line from Nestroy (as it appears in Wittgenstein’s manuscript), readers 
were left to make an educated guess as to what the function of this 
line might be. With such a history,|it is perhaps not too surprising 
that the motto rarely figures significantly, if at all, in the numerous dis- 
cussions devoted to the opening of the Investigations. Stern asks 


against this background: 


Given that the motto is left out of mi standard translations, what reason 
do we have to take it seriously as|the opening words of the Philoso- 
phische Untersuchungen? Is the front matter really part of the book, 
and even if it is, how much does that matter?’ 











In taking up the question whether or not the motto is important, < 
Stern notes the possibility that 
One could invoke a literary distinctipn here, and argue that the epigraph 


and preface, to be found on the preceding, roman numbered pages of 
the published book are part of the paratext, liminal material that is not 





l 
51 will not address here issues concerning the translation of the motto. 
Stern discusses these questions at some length. 

6 Compare Ludwig Wittgenstein, | Philosophische Untersuchungen. 
Kritisch-genetische Edition, ed. Joachim Schulte (Frankfurt am Main: Su- 
hrkamp, 2001). 

7 Against Eike von Savigny, who voiced doubts as to whether the 
motto is even a genuine part of the Philosophical Investigations, Stern 
shows quite convincingly, I think, how Wittgenstein’s manuscripts and type- 
scripts make it clear that in fact the motto deserves to be regarded as belong- 
ing to the book. As Stern also notes in this context, already in a letter to 
Schlick from 18 September 1930, we find Wittgenstein referring to “Nestroy’s 
magnificent saying” (“das herrliche Wort Nestroys”) about progress. This 
supports the supposition that Wittgenstein’s choice of the motto for the In- 
vestigations was far from casual. See Stern, “Nestroy,” 427-8. 

Indeed, there is every reason to think that Wittgenstein took front mat- 
ter very seriously in general, and that his|selection of a motto for the Investi- 
gations in particular would have been conducted with the same care he ex- 
pressed in two letters to Charles K. Ogden concerning the front matter for the 
Tractatus. In the first letter, dated 5 May 1922, Wittgenstein writes concern- 
ing the Title, Dedication, Motto, Preface) and main numbered remarks, “This 
is the part I am responsible for and therefore must be left together.” In the 
second letter, dated 23 June 1922, Wittgenstein appears to be addressing his 
publisher’s idea to publish the German version of the Tractatus without the 
preface. He writes concerning this, “By the way: if I give to Messrs Kegan 
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really part of the book itself, and that the text begins on page 1 of the 
published book, not the first page of the typescript.® 


This possibility, though, raises perhaps an even larger question: 


But how are we to understand the relationship between the text of the 
Philosophical Investigations, its paratext, and other texts, an issue that 
Wittgenstein interpreters have only occasionally given their full atten- 
tion?? 


In order to address this issue, Stern provisionally adopts a distinction 
drawn by Hans-Johann Glock between two ways of reading the Inves- 
tigations, what Glock calls an “immanent” approach and a “genetic” 
approach.!° Stern explains: 
According to Glock, the immanent approach turns on two key assump- 
tions: [1] that the ‘author's intentions are irrelevant and [2] that an inter- 
pretation should only take into consideration what a reader can under- 
stand by looking at the text itself.’ We might add: what the immanent 


reading rules out are extratextual intentions, not intentions as ex- 
pressed in the text. 


Stern goes on to point out that given the central role that the text 
plays in an immanent approach, it is initially surprising that suppos- 
edly immanent readers of the Investigations have devoted so little of 
their attention to the front matter of the book. On Stern’s view, this 
becomes less puzzling once we recognize that, while it may seem nat- 
ural to many to regard front matter as part of a text, one of the pri- 
mary functions of the front matter (including the motto, should there 
be one) is to give the author a forum in which he can attempt to orient 
or even manipulate the reader in such a way that his work is read and 
received in accord with his own wishes. If this is true, then given 
what seems to be the immanent reader’s general wariness of authorial 
intentions, we can see how it might be tempting for him to regard the 





8Stern, “Nestroy,” 428. 

®*Tbid. 

10 Ibid. See HansJohann Glock, “Philosophical Investigations: Princi- 
ples of Interpretation,” in Wittgenstein—Towards a Re-Evaluation, ed. 
Rudolf Haller and Johannes Brandl (Vienna: Hélder-Pichler-Tempsky, 1992), 
153. 

H Stern, “Nestroy,” 428. 
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front matter as extratextual, and so why purportedly immanent read- 
ers of Wittgenstein have overlooked the motto. 

Drawing on the work of Gerard Genette, Stern argues against 
such an approach to Wittgenstein’s text: “We ignore the motto—and 
the preface—at our peril, for they ‘set the stage’ just as much as the 
opening sections.” But given a stubborn refusal to acknowledge the 
front matter (and perhaps anything outside a text that might pertain to 
authorial intentions), Stern points in addition to what Gerard Genette 
calls 

the “obvious fact” that the imman k reader, attending only to what is in 

the text itself, “does not exist, . . ; and cannot exist.” The immanent 

reader, a familiar figure in the history of philosophy and modernist liter- 
ary criticism, is an entirely fictional character, for in practice no one can 
bracket out everything they know or take for granted.” 


Stern concludes, rightly I think, that since one can’t simply forget 
what one knows, it is simply better to acknowledge the fact that one 
knows it and that the information one gathers from the front matter to 


a text will, to some extent at least, inform one’s reading of that text. 
These insights are important for the remainder of the paper. 


Il: 


Wittgenstein’s placing of the quotation from Nestroy’s play at the 
beginning of his book can reasonably be taken as intended to guide 





2 Stern, “Nestroy,” 429. See Gé Genette, Paratexts (Cambridge: 
Cambridge University Press, 1987), 407-9. 

13 Here, I would only add to Stern’s analysis by noting that it is not only 
the purely immanent reader who is a fietion. The same is true of the purely 
genetic reader. In the context of Wittgenstein scholarship, a genetic ap- 
proach is usually understood as emphasizing the idea that one cannot under- 
stand a text such as the Investigations without taking into account the com- 
plicated textual history of the passages that comprise the book. Yet the 
process of tracing a text to its various sources and contexts cannot go on in- 
definitely. Eventually it must end with|sources and contexts that we simply 
must do our best to understand without necessarily tracing them to further 
sources and contexts. In short, a s distinction between immanent and 
genetic approaches is a fiction any way you look at it. 
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the reader’s attention into more than one channel of thought.!* Baker 
and Hacker first note in their commentary, “In its original context it 
expresses such negative views on progress as would harmonize with 
W.s own repudiation of this aspect, and this ideal, of European cul- 
ture.”!5 They immediately go on to speculate about what is clearly the 
main task of the motto: 


It remains, however, unclear what Nestroy’s remark is intended to con- 
vey as a motto for PI. It might be suggested that it intimates that the ad- 
vance made in PI over the philosophy of TLP is less substantial than it 
appears. This is unlikely. More probable is the hypothesis that the in- 
tention behind the motto echoes the end of the Preface to TLP: “the 
value of this work . . . is that it shows how little is achieved when these 
problems are solved.”!6 


Toward the end of this paper, I will return to some of the questions 
raised by this proposal. For now, I will simply mark a partial agree- 
ment with it by supposing it uncontroversial to believe that one natu- 
ral way to understand the motto is to see Wittgenstein as using it to 
signal something about the way in which we understand the relation 
between the Investigations and his first book, the Tractatus. This 
signal requires us to keep the Tractatus in mind as we are reading the 
Investigations, something that we are encouraged to do in the pref- 
ace where Wittgenstein writes: 

Four years ago I had occasion to re-read my first book (the Tractatus 


Logico-Philosophicus) and to explain its ideas to someone. It suddenly 
seemed to me that I should publish those old thoughts and the new ones 





14 Tt is clear that Wittgenstein’s placing of such a passage at the begin- 
ning of his book can reasonably be taken as pointing the reader in several di- 
rections at once, and I do not pretend to give some sort of exhaustive list or 
discussion of the ways in which the motto may be functioning. Stern sug- 
gests in particular that the motto can also be read as indicating uncertainty 
or modesty on Wittgenstein’s part regarding the achievement of the Philo- 
sophical Investigations, both taken in itself and as it relates to the Tracta- 
tus; that the motto is an initial exercise in making sense of a sentence out of 
context, something which alerts the reader to ambiguity and context gener- 
ally, and to this particular sentence’s ambiguities specifically; that the motto 
warns us not to take what follows at face value; that we should be especially 
wary of the way in which we take the Investigations to be progress; and fi- 
nally that the motto can be read as introducing us to the use of voices other 
than Wittgenstein’s own. 

16 Gordon P. Baker and Peter M. S. Hacker, An Analytical Commentary 
on Wittgenstein’s ‘Philosophical Investigations’, vol. 1 (Oxford: Blackwell 
Publishers, 1980), 4. 

16 Tid. 
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together: that the latter could be seen in the right light only by contrast 
with and against the background of my old way of thinking.! 


If one natural way to read the motto,|then, is as some sort of expres- 
sion of Wittgenstein’s attitude to the way in which the Investigations 
compares with the Tractatus, or, more particularly, as an expression 
of his attitude toward the way in which it may (or may not) constitute 
progress over the Tractatus, then twa important, and connected ques- 
tions are, “How did Wittgenstein |conceive specifically of that 
progress?”, and, “How might we {conceive specifically of that 
progress?” I emphasize “specifically? here because while the motto 
clearly suggests that Wittgenstein wants us to be careful about the 
way in which we understand the relation between the two books, it 
does not give us much more than th i to go on. In other words, the 
motto issues some kind of caution to us, but beyond that we are left 
on our own to face some very large exegetical questions (questions we 
would have had to deal with, with or without the motto). But at any 
rate, since it seems plausible to assume that Wittgenstein was con- 
cerned that the Investigations, including its relation to the Tractatus, 
would be variously misunderstood, ithe suggestion that the motto 
warns us to be wary of the way we take it to be progress seems espe- 
cially appropriate. . 

How we understand the question; of the progress that the Investi- 
gations makes beyond the Tractatus, and so how we conceive of their 
philosophical relation, is complicated not only by the fact that each 
book is difficult taken on its own. It is made more complicated also by 
the fact that our understanding of the one is often intertwined with 
our understanding of the other. For;example, it can seem natural to 
read certain passages in the Investigations as vigorously attacking a 
theory of meaning that Wittgenstein) held in the Tractatus. In that 
case one must ask about the nature jand object of the attack. Does 
one, for instance, see the attack as consisting in Wittgenstein showing 
how a theory of meaning that he now advocates is more adequate than 
his old theory of meaning? Or does ohe instead see the Investigations 
opposing a Tractarian theory of meaning, not with a new theory of its 
own, but rather with a new method for dissolving philosophical prob- 
lems, including problems left unsolved or even generated by his first 
book? Both of these are possibilitied that have been explored a great 


t 
+ 





7 PT, ii, 
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deal over the last several decades (and they themselves comprise sev- 
eral subalternatives).}® 

Yet each of these possibilities shares the common assumption 
that one of the targets of the Investigations is a theory of meaning 
that Wittgenstein espoused in the Tractatus. This indicates at least 
one further alternative for understanding the progression of Wittgen- 
stein’s thought, and this entails dropping the assumption that there is 
an actual theory of meaning in the Tractatus to criticize in the first 
place. Dropping this assumption will usually go with a way of reading 
the Tractatus and the Investigations on which neither book is in- 
tended as a piece of constructive or systematic philosophy and on 
which the two books share substantially similar goals.!? One way to 
characterize those goals is to say that each of these books aims to 
show the illusory nature of attempts to construct philosophical theo- 
ries that require the reader to occupy an external vantage point on 
language. Another way to put this point is to say that in both the 
Tractatus and the Investigations Wittgenstein was concerned to 
show how emptiness in philosophy arises when philosophers, either 
explicitly or implicitly, imagine their work as presupposing nothing 
about human beings and their world. In addition, interpreters of Wit- 
tgenstein who tend to see the progress between his early and later 
work this way tend also to think that to the extent that the goals of the 
two books do differ, this is more of a reflection of a significant change 
in Wittgenstein’s understanding of philosophical method, not of a 
change in his theoretical or metaphysical ambitions. On this view, to 
the extent that the later Wittgenstein is critical of the Tractatus, and 





18 See for example Gordon P. Baker and Peter M. S. Hacker, Wittgen- 
stein: Rules, Grammar and Necessity: An Analytic Commentary on the 
Philosophical Investigations (Oxford: Blackwell Publishers, 1985); David 
Bloor, Wittgenstein, Rules and Institutions (New York: Routledge, 1997); 
Robert J. Fogelin, Wittgenstein, 2d ed. (London: Routledge and Kegan Paul, 
1987); Anthony Kenny, Wittgenstein (London: Allan Lane, 1973); Saul A. 
Kripke, Wittgenstein on Rules and Private Language (Oxford: Blackwell 
Publishers, 1982); Norman Malcolm, Nothing is Hidden (Oxford: Blackwell 
Publishers, 1986); Stephen Hilmy, The Later Wittgenstein: The Emergence of 
a New Philosophical Method (New York: Blackwell Publishers, 1987); Eike 
von Savigny, Wittgenstein’s ‘Philosophische Untersuchungen”: Ein Buch 
fiir Leser (Frankfurt am Main: Vittorio Klostermann, 1994); Meredith Will- 
jams, Wittgenstein, Mind and Meaning: Towards a Social Conception of 
Mind (London: Routledge, 1999). 

18 This involves adopting what is now often called a “resolute” reading 
of the Tractatus and a “therapeutic” or “quietist” reading of the Investiga- 
tions. 
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that he is critical of it is something nojone really denies; such criticism 
is not directed in the first instance at the theories that the earlier book 
proffered, but rather at the conception of method it embodied (and, in 
the end, at the way this method did in fact rely unknowingly on a sort 
of metaphysical theory.) 

As this very general sketch may |suggest, it is not my aim in this 
paper to catalog, let alone analyze and evaluate, the various positions 
and subpositions that comprise the debate concerning the continuity 
of Wittgenstein’s thought. I shall simply state, therefore, that it is this 
last-mentioned alternative I find mosticompelling; that my understand- 
ing of the question of progress between the Tractatus and the Investi- 
gations has therefore been largely shaped by those who have articu- 
lated this alternative; and that it is:such an understanding of that 
progress which is taken for granted here and which puts constraints 
on what I will say in the rest of the paper about the concept of 
progress in Wittgenstein’s thought as/that pertains to certain types of 
value judgments. Naturally, I hope my discussion of this other sense 
of progress in Wittgenstein’s thought will make the assumption about 
the relation between the Tractatus and the Investigations seem more 
plausible. But the plausibility of much of what I say in this regard will 
to some extent rest on the original assumption concerning the nature 





2 For a concise and illuminating discussion of the way these issues are 
woven together, see Alice Crary’s introduction to The New Wittgenstein, ed. 
Alice Crary and Rupert Read (London: Routledge, 2000), 1-18. For ideas cen- 
tral to the approach described by C see James Conant, “Two Concep- 
tions of Die Uberwindung der Metaphysik,” in Wittgenstein in America, ed. 
Timothy G. McCarthy and Sean C. Stidd (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 2001), 13- 
61; and idem., “The Method of the Tractatus,” in From Frege to Witigenstein, 
ed. Erich Reck (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 2002), 374-462; John Mc- 
Dowell, “Non-Cognitivism and Rule-Following,” in Wittgenstein: To Follow a 
Rule, ed. Steven H. Holtzman and Christopher M. Leich (London: Routledge 
and Kegan Paul, 1981), 141-62; idem., “Wittgenstein on Following a Rule,” in 
Essays on Wittgenstein’s Later Phälosophu, ed. Crispin Wright (Dordrecht: 
Reidel, 1984) 325-63; idem., “Meaning and Intentionality in Wittgenstein’s 
Later Philosophy,” in The Wittgenstein |Legacy, ed. Peter A. French, The- 
odore E. Uehling, Jr., Howard K. Vei an (Notre Dame: University of Notre 
Dame Press, 1992), 40-52; and idem., “How Not to Read Philosophical Inves- 
tigations: Brandom’s Wittgenstein,” in Proceedings of the 24" International 
Wittgenstein-Sympostum, 245-56; ey Cavell, “Excursus on Wittgen- 
stein’s Vision of Language,” in his The Claim of Reason: Wittgenstein, Skep- 
ticism, Morality and Tragedy (Oxford: don Press, 1979), 168-90; Cora 
Diamond, “Throwing Away the Ladder: How to Read the Tractatus,” in her 
The Realistic Spirit: Wittgenstein, Philosophy, and the Mind (Cambridge: 
MIT Press, 1991), 179-204; and idem., “Ethics, Imagination and the Method of 
Wittgenstein’s Tractatus,” in The New Wittgenstein, 149-78. 
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of the continuity of Wittgenstein’s thought. Consequently, the plausi- 
bility of what I say about each of the two ways for thinking about the 
concept of progress in his thought hangs together somewhat with 
what I say or assume about the other way. At any rate, the rest of the 
paper will be dealing with this second way of thinking about progress 
in Wittgenstein. 


m 


There is little doubt among commentators today that the remarks 
on rule-following in the Investigations exhibit central features of the 
later Wittgenstein’s treatment of meaning. For my purposes here, 
moreover, these remarks are well suited to bring out an important 
consequence of the conception of philosophy that is ascribed to 
Wittgenstein in the last section. I will not, however, reconstruct or re- 
hearse the arguments that take place in those remarks. Instead, I will 
rely for my orientation toward them on work carried out by some of 
the very same interpreters on whose work I rely for my overall under- 
standing of the continuity and aim of Wittgenstein’s philosophy.” In- 
deed, since their work on the remarks on rule-following has played an 
important role in the development of this overall understanding, this 
is not really a further assumption on my part (or not much of one any- 
way). 

Especially since the publication of Saul Kripke’s Wittgenstein on 
Rules and Private Language, the remarks on rule-following have re- 
ceived much attention from many of the most capable philosophers 
writing on Wittgenstein. Most commentators take these remarks as 
giving important expression to some version of a use-theory of mean- 
ing that they take Wittgenstein to hold. The remarks are then seen as 
at once refuting certain deeply entrenched and widely held views 
about language (including some set of views that Wittgenstein is pre- 
sumed to have held when he wrote the Tractatus), and as establishing 
Wittgenstein’s own account of the ground of meaning, understanding, 
and normativity. Against this interpretative tendency to read the In- 
vestigations as a constructive work of philosophy, Warren Goldfarb 
writes, 





21I am thinking primarily of McDowell, Diamond, and Goldfarb, but 
there are others too. 
2 See n. 18 for reference. 
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[T]he rule-following considerations jare not meant to yield a conclusive 
refutation of one or another sophisticated philosophy of language. 
Rather, they operate by ining what frames the first steps of a 
search for an account of meaning; and they are effective only insofar as 
what Wittgenstein provides . . . is alconvincing portrayal of how such a 
project comes to have a hold on us.| A better understanding of Wittgen- 
stein’s position thus requires far more clarity than we currently have 
about the sources of the inchoate|demands we put on the notion of 
j ds play in philosophical theoriz- 







John McDowell seconds Goldfarb’s idea: 


There is indeed room to complain Wittgenstein reveals a need for 
something but does not give it, or does not give enough of it. But what 
we might ask for more of is nota cotati account of how human in- 
teractions make meaning and unde ding possible, but rather a diag- 
nostic deconstruction of the peculiar way of thinking that makes such a 
thing seem necessary.”4 


This remark of McDowell’s points tq two related questions: What is 
the peculiar way of thinking that we might want a diagnostic decon- 
struction of, and what is the significance of this way of thinking for 
our understanding Wittgenstein’s later philosophy? The “source of the 
inchoate demands we put on the notion of meaning” that Goldfarb 
speaks of in the passage cited above, is, I take it, something quite close 
to McDowell’s “peculiar way of thinking”; and I want to make it plausi- 
ble here to think that Wittgenstein’s engagement with this peculiar 
way of thinking is in large measure intended as a philosophical re- 
sponse to what he takes to be one of the central organizing myths of 
modernity, what Charles Taylor has called the “rationalist” or “disen- 
gaged” view of human intelligence, or, to paraphrase Stanley Cavell, 
the view that our fundamental relation to the world as a whole is one 
of knowing.” Taylor notes the following in this vein: 

In speaking of the “dominant” [disengaged] view I am not only thinking 

of the theories which have been preeminent in modern philosophy, but 


also of an outlook which has to some extent colonized the common 
sense of our civilization.” 





23 Warren Goldfarb, “Kripke on Widlgenstein on Rules,” Journal of Phi- 
losophy 82 (1985): 488. l 

24 McDowell, “Meaning,” 51. 

25 Charles Taylor, “Lichtung or Lebehsform: Parallels between Heidegger 
and Wittgenstein,” in his Philosophical Arguments (Cambridge: Harvard Uni- 
versity Press, 1995), 63. See also Cavell, Claim, 45. 

26 Taylor, “Lichtung,” 63. 
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With Taylor’s thought in mind, I argue that it is important that we see 
Wittgenstein’s later philosophy not primarily as an attempt to solve 
philosophical problems within the accepted framework in which they 
are posed, but instead as attempting to engage the philosopher as a 
person who comes to philosophy with a certain cast of mind that in- 
cludes unexamined commitments from a particular cultural context. 
Part of what I want to do here should be seen as an attempt to de- 
velop my own inflection on what I take to be Stanley Cavell’s sugges- 
tion that the Philosophical Investigations is a book whose cultural 
teaching is internal to its structure, and not a text in which we should 
necessarily expect to find its philosophy of culture expressed in cul- 
tural remarks per se. Cavell writes in this vein: 
Since I have in effect claimed that there is a perspective from which the 
Philosophical Investigations may be seen as presenting a philosophy of 
culture, I have implied that its attitude to its time is directly presented in 
it, as directly as, say, in Spengler, or as in Freud or Nietzsche or Emer- 
son. Then the difficulty in articulating the difficulty of Wittgenstein’s at- 
titude is the difficulty of finding this perspective.”” 


What I want to do now is to articulate a way in which I find the re- 
marks on rule-following to give expression to such a perspective. In 
particular, I want to count as part of the Investigations’ cultural 
teaching a perspective on ourselves with which Wittgenstein is trying 
to leave us vis-a-vis our relation to features of our culture such as the 
disengaged view in philosophy and to what he took to be its connec- 
tion to that culture’s dominant conception of progress. 





27 Stanley Cavell, “Declining Decline,” in his This New Yet Unapproach- 
able America: Lectures after Emerson after Wittgenstein (Albuquerque: Liv- 
ing Batch Press, 1989), 59. As part of his own working out of some of the is- 
sues I focus on here, Cavell devotes significant attention in this essay to the 
ways in which he sees the style and form of the Investigations cohering with 
and being part of the expression of its philosophy of culture as well as of its 
overall philosophical message. Based on many of Cavell’s other writings 
over the years, both those on Wittgenstein as well as those on the arts, my 
sense is that he reads the avowed lack of grand theoretical ambitions of the 
Investigations, what Wittgenstein calls in the preface the “poverty” or “bar- 
renness” (Dilrftigkeit) of the work, as in part stemming from Wittgenstein’s 
reluctance to assimilate the language of traditional philosophical questions 
whose very meanings are unclear, this being an example of our more general 
modern predicament of the inheritability of problems coming down to us 
from tradition. I take it, then, that what one might call the “modernist” reti- 
cence of Wittgenstein’s text is read by Cavell as an important part of the 
book’s philosophy of culture. 
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Now perhaps the main intellectual requirement that the disen- 
gaged picture in philosophy makes on us is that we must envisage for 
ourselves a way to account for the rationality manifest in our various 
activities that is completely independent of those activities. In the 
particular case of following an arithmetical rule, the disengaged view 
requires us to imagine ourselves to be in possession of something that 
would satisfy the requirement that our understanding transcend all of 
our actual responses when we write gut a numerical series. More spe- 
cifically, we imagine that our unde ding of the rule must be con- 
ceptually independent of those responses that we have previously ac- 
cepted as being in accord with the rule, as well as conceptually 
independent of all further possible moves we could give. When we are 
beholden to the requirement forced on us by the disengaged picture, 
acknowledging the conceptual interdependence of our understanding 
of the rule and our actions will at bést seem like a compromise that 
practical necessity extracts from us; it will not appear to us to be in ac- 
cord with rationality per se. Consider in this context the following ex- 
change at Investigations §188 and §189. 

Here I should first of all like to say: your idea was that that act of mean- 

ing the order had in its own way ady traversed all those steps: that 


when you meant it your mind as if were flew ahead and took all the 
steps before you physically arrived at this or that one. 


l 
Thus you were inclined to use such ẹxpressions as: “The steps are really 
already taken, even before I take them in writing or orally or in thought.” 
And it seemed as if they were in some unique way predetermined, antic- 
ipated—as only the act of meaning Gan anticipate reality. 


In the interlocutor’s response at $189, “But are the steps then not de- 
termined by the algebraic formula?”, we can hear both puzzlement and 
perhaps his sense of the threat of skepticism. But this evokes merely 
the laconic reply, “The question contains a mistake.” 

The interlocutor’s question contains a mistake because it derives 
its sense of urgency from the requirements placed on us by the disen- 
gaged view of rationality. But the sense of urgency behind the inter- 
locutor’s question can dissipate if we can see that view itself as illu- 
sory. Many commentators writing dn Wittgenstein have pinpointed 
this requirement as one of the central targets in the remarks on rule- 
following. Goldfarb writes: 

The demand, however, is for a fixing of the correct continuation that 


does not rely upon us or take for ted anything about us, at all. What 
Wittgenstein principally wants to suggest is that we do not have any real 
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conception of what this comes to. We have, as Wittgenstein is wont to 
say, “no model of it.” 


McDowell echoes Goldfarb here: 


[T]he idea that the rules of a practice mark out rails traceable indepen- 
dently of the reactions of the participants is suspect even in this appar- 
ently ideal case (a numerical series): and insistence that wherever there 
is going on in the same way there must be rules that can be conceived 
as marking out such independently traceable rails involves a miscon- 
ception of the sort of case in which correctness within a practice can be 
given the kind of demonstration we count as proof.” 


Taylor’s way of making this point is, I think, even better since it ex- 
plicitly calls our attention to the embeddedness of the rule in the prac- 
tice: 
This reciprocity [between the rule and the practice that it guides] is 
what the intellectualist [disengaged] theory leaves out. In fact, what it 
shows is that the “rule” lies essentially in the practice. The rule is what 
is animating the practice at any given time, and not some formulation 
behind it, inscribed in our thoughts or our brains or our genes, or what- 


ever. That’s why the rule is, at any given time, what the practice has 
made it. 


Taylor goes on to indicate where I think is the right place to look so as 
to avoid getting trapped at all, where I believe Wittgenstein too is try- 
ing to point us: “Embodied understanding provides us with the third 
alternative we need to make sense of ourselves.”*! It is our failure to 
acknowledge this kind of understanding that for Wittgenstein ac- 
counts for the way the main requirement of the disengaged view, the 





28 Goldfarb, “Kripke on Wittgenstein,” 487. Wittgenstein writes at PI, 
192, “You have no model of this superlative fact, but you are seduced into us- 
ing a super-expression. (It might be called a philosophical superlative.)” In 
fact, PI, 84, anticipates this point: “I said that the application of a word is not 
everywhere bounded by rules. But what does a game look like that is every- 
where bounded by rules? whose rules never let a doubt creep in, but stop up 
all the cracks where it might? —Can’t we imagine a rule determining the ap- 
plication of a rule, and a doubt which it removes—and so on?” 

2 McDowell, “Non-Cognitivism,” 146. 

% Charles Taylor, “To Follow a Rule,” in his Philosophical Arguments, 
178. In On Certainty, §139 Wittgenstein writes, “Not only rules, but also ex- 
amples are needed for establishing a practice. Our rules leave loop-holes 
open, and the practice has to speak for itself.” Ludwig Wittgenstein, On Cer- 
tainty, ed. G. E. M. Anscombe and G. H. von Wright, trans. G. E. M. 
Anscombe and Denis Paul (Oxford: Blackwell Publishers, 1969). 

31 Taylor, “Follow,” 178. 
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requirement that rationality be understood independently of all of our 
activities, gets a foothold in philosophy in the first place. 

Of course it is not that Taylor’s point about the significance of 
embodied understanding is utterly missed by commentators. But the 
usual way of taking it is to mistake the space Wittgenstein makes in 
his writings for the notion of embodied understanding and practice for 
an attempt to give a constructive theory of meaning. This is an inter- 
pretative tendency that McDowell is keen to counter. He writes: 


Readers of Wittgenstein often suppose that when he mentions customs, 
forms of life, and the like, he is programmatic gestures towards 
a certain style of positive philosophy: one that purports to make room 
for talk of meaning and understanding, in the face of supposedly genu- 
ine obstacles, by locating such talk in a context of human interactions 
conceived as describable otherwise in terms of meaning or under- 
standing. But there is no reason to credit Wittgenstein with any sympa- 
thy for this style of philosophy. en he says, “What has to be ac- 
cepted, the given, is—so one could say—forms of life”, his point is not to 
adumbrate a philosophical responsej on such lines, to supposedly good 
questions about the possibility of meaning and understanding or inten- 
tionality generally, but to remind us of something we can take in the 
proper way only after we are equip ed to see that such questions are 
based on a mistake. His point i is to remind us that the natural phenome- 
itself already shaped by meaning and 






McDowell is not alone in arguing for |the inadequacies of those inter- 
pretations of Wittgenstein which attribute to him constructive ambi- 
tions. In his well-known behaviorist interpretation of the remarks on 
rule-following, Saul Kripke finds Wittgenstein providing an ersatz ac- 
count of meaning in terms of assertion conditions. Cora Diamond has 
criticized the way Kripke would have us understand Wittgenstein as 
providing an explanation of the meaning of such words as “agree- 
ment,” “correctness,” and “mistake” in abstraction from the particular 
roles those words have in our lives. Yet Diamond also warns us that 
even in our rejection of an overtly constructivist interpretation such 
as Kripke’s, we need to be careful lest) we fall into the same trap: 

How, then does the contrast [with Kripke’s account in terms of assertion 


conditions] go with Wittgenstein’s approach? Here is how not to put it: 
he says that meaning is given, not by assertion-conditions, but by place- 





2 See in this connection John McDowell’s discussion of second nature 
and Bildung mostly in lecture 4 of Mint and World (Cambridge: Harvard 
University Press, 1996). i 

3 McDowell, “Meaning,” 50-1. 
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in-life. Rather, he thinks that, when we raise philosophical questions 
about meaning, we are for various reasons inclined not to attend to the 
place words have in our lives: to the very particular places. To give an 
account of meaning in terms of assertion-conditions is to remain with 
our eyes fixed in the wrong direction. 


If we fix our eyes in the direction that Diamond takes Wittgenstein to 
be trying to lead us, that is to the surface level of our actual uses of 
rules, we get a quite different picture. In speaking of the surface level 
here, I mean that for Wittgenstein, meaning and understanding are not 
features of our life with rules that we need to dig for, as though they 
were something remote from us, below or behind what is plainly open 
to view in our various rule-following activities. If we do this, we 
merely make it seem as though all sorts of problems for meaning and 
understanding arise. Wittgenstein’s point, rather, is that we do not 
need to dig at all. What we need to do is to allow our philosophical at- 
tention to remain at the level at which we actually operate with rules 
in our lives, and refuse to forfeit our right to use the term “correct” in 
all cases merely because of the fact that we take ourselves always to’ 
be able to imagine circumstances that might create problems for any 
given use of this term. And he hopes to help us along by drawing our 
attention to the profound differences between how we tend to regard 
these matters when doing traditional philosophy, and how we stand 
to them when we are actually following rules in ordinary life, a life 
that is phenomenologically characterizable as one where our actual 
normal activities of following rules are remarkable for their unobtru- 
sive, yet pervasive success. The relevant difference between how 





3 Cora Diamond, “Rules: Looking in the Right Place,” in Attention to 
Particulars: Essays in Honor of Rush Rhees, ed. Dewi Z. Phillips and Peter 
Winch (New York: St. Martin’s Press, 1989), 15. 

3 Elsewhere Wittgenstein writes: “To what extent can the function of 
language be described? If someone is not master of a language, I may bring 
him to a mastery of it by training. Someone who is master of it, I may remind 
of the kind of training, or I may describe it; for a particular purpose; thus al- 
ready using a technique of the language. To what extent can the function of a 
rule be described? Someone who is master of none, I can only train. But how 
can J explain the nature of a rule to myself? The difficult thing here is not, to 
dig down to the ground; no, it is to recognize the ground that lies before us as 
the ground. For the ground keeps on giving us the illusory image of a greater 
depth, and when we seek to reach this, we keep on finding ourselves on the 
old level Our disease is one of wanting to explain.” See Ludwig Wittgen- 
stein, Remarks on the Foundations of Mathematics, ed. Georg Henrik von 
Wright, Rush Rhees, and G. E. M. Anscombe, trans. G. E. M. Anscombe (Ox- 
ford: Blackwell Publishers, 1956), 31. 
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rules show up for us when we step back from our activities of actual 
rule-following and ask ourselves w. in general, does following a 
rule consist in, and how rules show up for us when we are engaged in 
following them, is that in the former|case it may be true to say that 
there is always a question whether someone understands, while in the 
latter case, in ordinary life that is, there is usually no question at all.* 
Of course this should not be taken as a covert argument for some kind 
of infallibilism; “going wrong” is clearly an important part of our rule- 
following activities. But we maintain/our grip on this idea, too, when 
we keep meaning and understanding in view. Diamond writes: 

In fact, of course, we are not just tained to go ‘446, 448, 450’ etc. and 


other similar things; we are brought! into a life in which we rest on, de- 
pend on, people’s following rules of many sorts, and in which people de- 


pend on us: rules, and agreement in following them, and reliance on 
agreement in following them, and erticising or rounding on people who 
do not do it right—all this is woven into the texture of life; and it is in the 
context of its having a place in such a form of human life that a ‘mistake’ 
is recognisably that.3? 
We saw earlier that the disengaged view demands that language oper- 
ate without presuppositions, that it dperate in all eventualities. But 
because we have no model for what it would look like for language to 
operate at that level, what seems to be our failure to find an account of 
meaning and understanding that fulfills the requirement of the disen- 
gaged view is not a genuine failure at all. For Wittgenstein, clarity 
comes in seeing that the level of thle totality of contingencies was 
never one that we needed to be concerned with in the first place. 
What has been said above about “correct” and “mistake” is no less 
true of Wittgenstein’s use of the words “custom,” “practice,” and “form 
of life.” For McDowell, Diamond, and other like-minded readers of 
Wittgenstein, we need to hear those w rds, too, as spoken from within 
the context of a form of human life that is already shaped by meaning 
and understanding. McDowell indicates what I take to be the right 
view of where Wittgenstein hopes the remarks on rule-following, and 


| 
i 





38 See Goldfarb, “Kripke on Wittgenstein,” 485. 

37 Diamond, “Right Place,” 27-8. Wittgenstein copies down approvingly 
this slogan from Goethe in a 1947 manuscript: “Man suche nichts hinter den 
Phänomenen; sie selbst sind die Lehre?” Ms 134, p. 78, 30 March 1947. 
Witigenstein’s Nachlass: The Bergen tronic Edition. Text and Facsim- 
ile Version (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 2000). 
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indeed in my opinion his later philosophy more generally, will leave 

his reader. 
Given a satisfying diagnosis, the inclination [to answer a philosophical 
question about meaning] should evaporate, and the question should 
simply fall away. There is no need to concoct substantial philosophical 
answers to them. The right response to the question of “How is mean- 
ing possible?” or “How is intentionality possible?” is to uncover the way 
of thinking that makes it seem difficult to accommodate meaning and 
intentionality in our picture of how things are and to lay bare how un- 
compulsory it is to think that way. 


In coming to see the requirements that the disengaged view imposes 
on us as uncompulsory, of course, we can come to see it for what it is, 
a picture that, having colonized our common sense, extracts commit- 
ments from us, and perhaps more importantly blocks us from seeing 
others, blocks us especially in philosophy by opposing an examina- 
tion of our rags.® But in addition to learning to let go of certain philo- 
sophical questions, and learning to allow the inclination to ask them 
to evaporate, we can also be led to ask different questions, not merely 
about the effects of the disengaged picture, but about the sources it 
has in our lives, about what commitments on our part make it seem so 
compulsory. These questions may not strike us as immediately philo- 
sophical in themselves, but I believe that they are among the most im- 
portant questions that Wittgenstein’s philosophy is intended to bring 
us to ask. 

I believe that these considerations give us good reason for think- 
ing that it would be a mistake to see Wittgenstein as a writer whose 
sole or primary goal in philosophy was the dissolution of philosophi- 
cal puzzles concerning the meaning of words. As I have already ar- 
gued, his attempt to bring out the incoherence of the disengaged pic- 
ture is of a piece with an attempt to bring out the way our rule- 
following practices are, as Diamond puts it, “woven into the texture 
of life.” But if understanding Wittgenstein’s remarks on rule-following 
requires that we really look to see how our rule-following practices 
are woven into the texture of our life with others, then it must also be 
true that integral to the aim of these and other related remarks is the 
hope that as we let go of the disengaged picture we will come to have 
a transformed understanding of ourselves, of the kind of creatures 





38 McDowell, “Meaning,” 47. 
3 PY, 52. 
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that we are. We are supposed to see our rule-following practices as 
making sense within specific contexts of a form of life. But to talk of 
“practice,” “custom,” and “form of life” in this way can immediately in- 
voke other words such as “history” and “culture.” To become aware 
of ourselves as embodying rule-following practices is ipso facto to be- 
come aware of ourselves as finite who are embedded in a 
particular historical and cultural setting. Now perhaps to some, talk 
of such an awareness must inevitably|smack of a suspicious gesture at 
the subtle grasp of a thesis. But this suspicion is misplaced. The 
awareness that comes with the evaporation of the disengaged view is 
nothing that, for example, we should want to call “the engaged view.” 
Rather, Wittgenstein’s work of assembling reminders in the Investi- 
gations” is intended to help us to look*! at the multitude of ways in 
which our expressions find their = in our given form of life? on 





the occasions of our various philosophical difficulties. And what we 
see when we look is not some kind of superlative fact or thesis that 
could do any philosophical work in ativance of a need for the remind- 
ers and the looking. In fact “to become aware of ourselves as finite 
creatures who are embedded in a particular historical and cultural set- 
ting” really only describes the acknowledgement of a truism.” (But 
the self-understanding achieved by acknowledging a truism can take 
on the feel of an earth-shattering insight.) 

This brings new questions with; it. What did Wittgenstein think 
about the relation between the kinds of philosophical questions that 
arise from the disengaged view of ourselves and the historical-cultural 





40 PY, 127. 

41 PI, 66. | 

42 PI, 226. | 

43 Without denying several important differences that I take myself to 
have with Cavell’s overall reading of Wittgenstein, and in particular with his 
reading of Wittgenstein as a philosopher! of culture, I find the following pas- 
sage from an early essay expressing a view close to my own: “For Wittgen- 
stein, philosophy comes to grief not in denying what we all know to be true, 
but in its effort to escape those human forms of life which alone provide the 
coherence of our expression. He wishes acknowledgement of human limita- 
tion which does not leave us chafed by our own skin, by a sense of power- 
lessness to penetrate beyond the human conditions of knowledge. The limi- 
tations of knowledge are no longer barriers to a more perfect apprehension, 
but conditions of knowledge überhaupt, of anything we should call ‘knowl- 
edge.” See Cavell, “The Availability of the Later Wittgenstein,” in Must We 
Mean What We Say?: A Book of Essays| (Cambridge: Cambridge University 
Press, 1976), 61-2. 
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setting we discover ourselves in when this role becomes clearer to 
us?“ If understanding the significance of embodied understanding in 
our lives is as closely tied to the dissipation of philosophical confu- 
sion as I am suggesting it is for Wittgenstein, then it stands to reason 
that bringing this to light was an important aim of his writing. Taylor 
connects the dominance of the disengaged view in philosophy with 
“the hegemony of bureaucratic-technical reason in our lives.” I be- 
lieve Wittgenstein would agree with Taylor that the disengaged view 
of ourselves is not only endemic to philosophy but is also what I 
above called one of the central organizing myths of modernity. Ac- 
cordingly, I see taking the rule-following remarks in the Investiga- 
tions as calling into question the way in which this view finds its ex- 
pression in philosophy as in turn providing support for the claim that 
Wittgenstein was a philosopher of culture. If this is true, moreover, 
then it becomes very plausible to claim that Wittgenstein’s cultural 
concerns should figure as an important framework within which we 





“4 The issue does not concern our capacity to take a disengaged stance 
toward the world per se. The issue arises, rather, when a more “flexible” un- 
derstanding of ourselves, an understanding in which the disengaged stance is 
seen as merely one way we may comport ourselves toward the world, hard- 
ens into the disengaged view or picture, wherein the disengaged stance is 
taken to indicate how we are fundamentally. When, on the other hand, one 
becomes aware that our ability to take this stance toward the world is only 
one mode of our embodied understanding, one can also become aware that 
the disengaged view of human beings exhibits a kind of cultural commit- 
ment. This is because when we become aware of the background necessary 
for comporting ourselves toward the world in this way, we realize too that 
the main source of the forgetfulness, the source of the commitment to the 
view of ourselves as disengaged subjects, is that very background, not any- 
thing that pertains to our ability to take the stance itself. One way to see 
what the cultural commitment is that drives the disengaged view in philoso- 
phy, is to take stock of why the disengaged stance is so highly prized in our 
culture. One obvious reason for this is that taking a disengaged stance to- 
ward the world increases our powers of prediction and control. This power 
is not the only value associated with the disengaged view, however. As Tay- 
lor notes, it is also closely tied to our modern sense of ourselves as ethical 
and political agents, which probably accounts for a large part of our reluc- 
tance to abandon it: “Among the practices that have helped to create this 
modern sense are those that discipline our thought to disengagement from 
embodied agency and social embedding. Each of us is called upon to be- 
come a responsible, thinking mind, self-reliant in our judgments (this, at 
least, is the standard.).” Taylor, “Follow,” 169. 

45 Taylor, “Lichtung,” 78. 
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engage those remarks, remarks that by nearly all accounts occupy a 
central place in his later writings. 

In the introduction I wrote that part of the point of this paper is to 
show how it broadens our perspective on the nature of Wittgenstein’s 
philosophy when we see that two ways of thinking about the concept 
of progress in his thought are actually woven together in his work. In 
part 2, I discussed one way for thinking about the concept of progress 
that has been relevant here. In that way, progress between the early 
and later Wittgenstein is not marked out by a more successful achieve- 
ment of constructive philosophical ambitions, but rather by a way of 
doing philosophy that more success deconstructs those ambitions 
and better shows up as empty such ambitions to make philosophical 
progress. Here I have been trying to/bring out the way Wittgenstein’s 
deconstruction of the disengaged view in the remarks on rule-follow- 
ing represents an engagement with the concept of progress in a differ- 
ent sense. We can see this if we can see that the disengaged view in 
philosophy is one reflection of a kind of uncritical assumption about 
and mythological demand on rationality that has often characterized 
our culture’s thinking about progress in science, technology, politics, 
and morals.* We find these two ways of thinking about progress in 
Wittgenstein’s thought woven together by Wittgenstein himself in the 
following excerpt from a 1930 sketch for a forward to Philosophical 
Remarks: 

It is all one to me whether the typical western scientist understands or 


appreciates my work, since in any case he does not understand the spirit 
in which I write. 


Our civilization is characterized by the word progress. Progress is its 
form, it is not one of its properties that it makes progress. Typically it 





46] have in mind, for example, certain widespread conceptions of the na- 
ture of scientific rationality, once (and perhaps still) prevalent in the philoso- 
phy of science as well as in popular histories of science. Two remarks by 
Wittgenstein are worth juxtaposing in this context. The first is from 1940, the 
second from 1947: “One of my most important methods is to imagine a histor- 
ical development for our ideas differenti from what actually occurred. If we 
do that, the problem shows us a quite new side.” “Perhaps one day a culture 
will arise out of this civilization. Then there will be a real history of the dis- 
coveries of the 18%, 19, and 20% centuries, which will be of profound inter- 
est.” Ludwig Wittgenstein, Culture and|Value (henceforth, “CV”), ed. Georg 
Henrik von Wright, trans. Peter Winch (Oxford: Blackwell Publishers, 1998), 
45 and 73. 

! 
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constructs. Its activity is to construct a more and more complicated 
structure. And even clarity is only a means to this end and not an end in 
itself. 


For me on the contrary clarity, transparency, is an end in itself. 


I am not interested in erecting a building but in having the foundations 
of possible buildings transparently before me. 


So I am aiming at something different than are the scientists and my 
way of thoughts move differently than do theirs.*’ 


This passage is not, however, the only place where I want to say that 
Wittgenstein allows the word “progress” to refer simultaneously to 
the two senses of progress that account for the ambiguity in the title 
of this paper. I believe we also find the word “progress” doing double- 
duty, so to speak, in the motto for the Philosophical Investigations, a 
place that must be thought of as a highly significant point in Wittgen- 
stein’s authorship. 

Returning then to the motto, recall that in picking up earlier on 
an idea by Baker and Hacker, I indicated my sense that the motto is 
intended to convey to the reader a need for caution when reading the 
Investigations against the background of the Tractatus (and I went 
on to try to make clear at the outset how I understand that need in 
light of my own interpretative commitments.) We saw, however, that 
while Baker and Hacker do make brief note of the motto’s original 
context, a scene in Nestroy’s play where a wide-eyed belief in histori- 
cal and technological progress is clearly being ridiculed, rather than 
exploring this direction, they immediately go on to assert, “It remains, 
however, unclear what Nestroy’s remark is intended to convey as a 
motto for PI.” One wants to say to this that of course there are ques- 
tions about the relevance of the motto for our understanding of the 
Investigations, including, though, questions about the significance of 
that original context. The brevity with which Baker and Hacker pass 
over that original context, however, betrays a conviction that it has lit- 
tle or nothing to contribute to that understanding, as though the fact 
that the motto refers us to such a context were, so to speak, merely 





47CV, 9. Incidentally, this sketch is dated 6 November 1930, about seven 
weeks after Wittgenstein refers to the motto in a letter to Schlick. See n. 7. 



















thor of the Philosophical Investigations thought about what he calls 
ese times,” including what he 
in a cultural-historical sense, 


ansformation of their thinking 
about progress; and, of course, in light of the fact that he felt the work 
to have been written in a time where hardly anyone felt the need or 
saw the point of such a transformation. 


It may seem obvious to some] readers that the directions in 
Wittgenstein’s thinking that I have been tracing out here justify the im- 
pression some have had that his work expresses or supports a form of 
political and social conservatism. Recall from above what Baker and 
Hacker say of the motto: “Tn its original context it expresses such neg- 
ative views on progress as would harmonize with W.s own repudiation 





48] shall quote at length here Stern’s description of the motto’s original 
context (the translations are his): “The lines that lead up to the motto in the 
play are spoken by Gottfried Herb, the hero, in a monologue that begins by 
deploring how little evil has been removed from the world, despite all our in- 
ventions, and then continues: ‘And yet we live in an era of progress, don’t we? 

ered land; a flourishing colonial sys- 
tem on the coast, the interior still wilderness, steppe, prairie. Anyway, the 
thing about progress is that it looks much greater than it really is.” This line 
introduces a six verse satirical song, complete with a full score, which drives 
home the point of Herb’s observations about progress with lurid examples 
(see Stern, “Nestroy,” 427-31). Each verse divides into three parts: (1) how 
bad things used to be, (2) how much better they seem now (3) why they're ac- 
tually worse than ever. The refrain at the end of (2) is always: “It’s really 
splendid, / How progress is so great!” And the last two lines of (3) are al- 
ways: “So, progress examined more closely, / Hasn’t made the world much 
happier.” See ibid. 430-1. 
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of this aspect, and this ideal, of European culture.” The wording and 
lack of elaboration leads me to suspect that it is simply being taken 
for granted here that the motto is an expression of Wittgenstein’s en- 
dorsement of the antiprogressive views he finds espoused in 
Nestroy’s play, views we can anyway assume “harmonize” with his 
own.” There is certainly no shortage of remarks or recorded conver- 
sations that could form the basis for such an assumption. Neverthe- 
less, I want to close by giving some reasons for not making it. 

A first step in defusing any “charge” of conservatism against 
Wittgenstein is simply to admit the obvious fact that he was attracted 
to the thought of many writers who, in one way or another, can fairly 
be classified as conservative.5! But interest, attraction, even ap- 
plause, should not be confused with endorsement. To do so is to for- 
get just how much creative and intellectual achievement comes about 
through very complicated pathways of appropriation. In a reflection 
on his originality as a philosopher that dates from 1931 Wittgenstein 
writes: 

I think there is some truth in the idea that I am really only reproductive 


in my thinking. I think I have never invented a line of thinking but that 
it was always provided for me by someone else & I have done no more 





4 Whatever interest Wittgenstein may have taken in the work of conser- 
vative thinkers such as Spengler, Weininger, and Ernst, it is far from clear 
that in the original context of The Protégé the motto to the Investigations ex- 
presses reactionary views, either those of the main character Gottfried Herb 
or those of Nestroy. Nestroy himself was no reactionary. Indeed, he was 
highly critical of the pre-1848 ruling powers. Furthermore, it was not likely 
to be just any conception of progress that an Austrian satirist of Nestroy’s 
time and outlook could be expected to ridicule, but rather a metaphysically 
charged one emanating from an increasingly domineering and self-confident 
Prussia. I am grateful for comments by Herbert Hrachovec and Walter Sokel 
on these issues. 

50 Just to name a few: the already mentioned sketch for a forward to 
Philosophical Remarks; the actual forward to Philosophical Remarks, ed. 
Rush Rhees, trans. Raymond Hargreaves and Roger White (Oxford: Black- 
well Publishers, 1975); “Remarks on Frazer's Golden Bough,” Synthese 17 
(1967): 233-53; and Paul Engelmann’s recounting of one of Wittgenstein’s 
discussions with Russell in Innsbruck in Ray Monk, The Duty of Genius 
(New York: Free Press, 1990), 211. 

51 T have in mind, for example, Spengler, Weininger, Schopenhauer, 
Tolstoy, Dostoyevsky, and Ernst. One should also admit that he was re- 
pulsed by the thought of some writers who can fairly be described as pro- 
gressive. Russell is perhaps the most significant example of the latter. 
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Boltzmann, Hertz, Schopenhauer, Frege, Russel, Kraus, Loos, 


Weininger, Spengler, Sraffa have i 


than passionately take it up for work of clarification. That is how 
aeh, Dee me.®5? 


Despite the fact that Wittgenstein inę¢ludes the name of the arch-con- 
servative Spengler among those whose work has influenced him, there 
is no reason to conclude from this that he merely adopted Spengler’s 
philosophical or political views. There are, on the other hand, many 
good reasons for thinking that Wittgenstein nearly always introduced 
profound modifications into whichever line of thinking he took up for 
his work of clarification. | 

Yet this point alone is unlikely tọ dispel the notion that the work 
of conservative thinkers like Spengler was not merely fodder for 
Wittgenstein’s work of clarification. |For it will not remove the wide- 
spread impression that Wittgenstein shared too much of their conser- 
vative spirit for this to be the case. And so the conclusion can still be 
drawn that Wittgenstein was a political conservative of one kind or an- 
other. But we need not draw this conclusion if it is possible to 










52 OY, 16. 

53 Someone who has drawn this condlusion with great enthusiasm is J. C. 
Nyíri. What is interesting about Nyfri’s writings on this subject is the way he 
explicitly connects his claim that Wittgenstein was a conservative with a 
reading of the Investigations. Nyíri finds in that work an account of meaning 
that he believes gives a theoretical underpinning to a particular brand of po- 
litical conservatism, a conservatism for which he evidence in Wittgenstein’s 
interest in thinkers like Spengler, Dostoyevsky, and so forth. (Of 
course one wonders which came first, finding the account of meaning in the 
text or finding the conservatism in these remarks.) See J. C. Nyíri, 
“Wittgenstein’s New Traditionalism,” in Essays on Wittgenstein in Honour 
of G. H. von Wright, Acta praooninioa E Enito 28 (1976): 1-3; and idem., 
“Wittgenstein’s Later Work in Relation to'Conservatism,” in Wittgenstein and 
His Times, ed. Brian McGuiness (Oxford; Blackwell Publishers, 1982), 44-68. 
In her paper, “Wittgenstein’s Philosophy jin Relation to Political Thought,” in 
The New Wittgenstein, 118-45, Alice Cray shows convincingly that Nyíri’s 
interpretation of the Investigations, which forms the theoretical underpin- 
ning of his reading of Wittgenstein as ą political conservative, is both un- 
workable and uncompulsory as a ing of the text. Crary says that she is 
interested in the implications for political thought of Wittgenstein’s philoso- 
phy, and not in the nature or implications of his political inclinations; so she 
does not say much about what Wittgenstein wrote and said elsewhere about 
culture and tradition that might have inclined Nyfri to find such a theory of 
meaning in the Investigations in the place. I am arguing here that we 
can also resist the temptation to let these remarks incline us in Nyíri’s direc- 
tion. At the end of her paper she holds out the hope that Wittgenstein’s later 
work could be expressive of a spirit of critical reflection that is the animating 
ideal behind the idea of liberal democracy. I think this is an issue greatly 
worth exploring. 
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embrace the spirit of someone’s thought, all the while rejecting the 
content, in this case the politics, of that thought. A story about Dos- 
toyevsky’s work as the publisher of the political and literary magazine 
Time may help illustrate what I mean. 


Throughout the nineteenth century a fierce debate raged in Russia be- 
tween westward-looking reformers and czarist conservatives. At issue 
were the condition of the serfs, the authority of the czar. In his editorial 
for the opening issue of Time in 1861, Dostoyevsky makes the strange 
claim that what will distinguish his paper from others is that, unlike his 
political opponents, he is really convinced of what he is saying, even if it 
may sound as though taken from a “copybook of maxims.” In the fol- 
lowing editorials he goes on to attack the ideas of Westernized liberals, 
while sympathizing with their generous spirit, and to support the con- 
servative ideas of the czarist camp while attacking their reactionary 
harshness. ... No idea can be judged without consideration of the men- 
tality that anchors it in reality. 


Without denying the difficulties we may have in assimilating Dos- 
toyevsky’s attitude toward political questions, the important thing in 
the present context is the possibility that Wittgenstein conceived of 
his own position in structurally the same way. In the passage from 
the sketch for a forward to Philosophical Remarks quoted above, 
Wittgenstein states that it is the spirit in which he writes that is differ- 
ent from that of the typical Western scientist. Earlier in the same 
sketch one reads that it is the spirit of American and European civili- 
zation that is unsympathetic and alien to him. I take it that what at- 
tracted Wittgenstein to certain conservative thinkers was a certain 
sensitivity to history, practice, and tradition. He made no secret of 
the disdain he felt for those in whom he found such sensitivity lack- 
ing. But these considerations make it possible to postpone the ques- 
tion of whose (if anyone’s) actual policies Wittgenstein endorsed, and 





54 The next paragraph begins, “Needless to say, this peculiar approach 
exercised no political influence, completely confused the censors and was 
partly responsible for the decision to close down Time in 1863.” This is from 
a recent review of a new translation of Notes from Underground. See Tim 
PR “Description of a Struggle,” The Nation (14 June 2004): 42-3. 

CV, 8. 

5 “What narrowness of spiritual life in Frazer! Hence: how impossible 
for him to comprehend a life different from the English life of his time. 
Frazer cannot imagine a priest who is not basically an English parson of our 
time, with all his stupidity and vapidness.” See “Remarks on Frazer’s Golden 
Bough,” 238. 
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so they make it uncompulsory to think that he was a political conser- 
vative." 

In the context of this paper, however, the main reason for oppos- 
ing the idea that what I have said licénses an ascription of some kind 
of political conservatism to Wittgenstein is that this idea has no basis, 
if the “ideal” of European (and American) culture that he “repudiates” 
is a metaphysical conception of progress, and indeed, one that is 
symptomatic of the disengaged view of rationality that the remarks on 
rule-following are supposed to show up as empty. In a passage cited 
above, Wittgenstein says that the word “progress” characterizes the 
form of our civilization. I read him as saying there that progress func- 
tions (or perhaps malfunctions) as!our modern Betrachtungsform 
(“form of reflection” or “form of observation”) for the way we look at 
the world. This idea of a Betrachtungsform is particularly significant 
for the later Wittgenstein’s grammatical investigations. One thing 
these investigations are meant to bring out is that when a “prototype” 
(Urbiid) or “paradigm” (Paradigma) shapes the way we think and 
talk about things, when it provides the form of our language game, 
then statements about the prototype] are not ordinary assertions but 
rather grammatical remarks that present to us the form of our discus- 
sion. If we are clear about the role ofi the prototype in our discussion, 
then we shall be neither tempted to construe such grammatical re- 
marks as necessary substantial truths, nor puzzled when our ordinary 
assertions about the objects of our discourse seem to lack the neces- 
sity that belongs to the grammatical remarks that hold only of the pro- 





57 Given the weight that McDowell gives to the notions of tradition and 
Bildung in Mind and World, it is perhaps not surprising to find him address- 
ing the question of conservatism at thej close of the book. On this issue 
Sabina Lovibond writes: “The language of ‘decline’, ‘disappearance’, ‘threat’ 
and so forth, with all its conservationist jconnotations, may suggest that the 
‘politics of significance’ (for it does not s¢em altogether satisfactory to speak 
here of an ethics, since it is the very possibility of ethics that is at stake) will 
be, at least in a loose sense, a ‘conservative’ one. However, we should re- 
member that the defence of ‘practices’, and of the values internal to them, 
against the encroachments of instrumental rationality is a project in which 
the left has at least as much of an inv ent as the right.” Sabina Lovibond, 
“The Late Seriousness of Cora Diamond Journal of Philosophical Research 
22 (1997): 54. 
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totype.® This is the upshot of the following remark by Wittgenstein 
from 1937: 


The only way for us to avoid prejudice—or vacuity in our claims, is to 
posit the ideal as what it is, namely an object of comparison—a mea- 
suring rod as it were—within our way of looking at things, and not as a 
preconception to which everything must conform. This namely is the 
dogmatism into which philosophy so easily degenerates. But then what 
is the relation between an approach like Spengler’s and mine? Injustice 
in Spengler: The ideal doesn’t lose any of its dignity if it is posited as the 
principle determining the form of one’s approach [Betrachtungsform)]. 
A good unit of measurement.” 


To say, then, that progress is the Betrachtungsform of our civilization 
means that the concept of progress shapes the way we tend to think 
and talk about things. We thus fall into metaphysical confusion when 
we take the grammatical remarks that delineate the conceptual form 
of our discourse, its Betrachtungsform, for unconditioned assertions 
of fact. We become equally confused, moreover, when we fear that 
any of our ordinary assertions (about progress, for example) are in 
jeopardy since they lack the kind of necessity that is granted to a pro- 
totype or paradigm. Another way to describe this confusion is to say 
that we want the validity of these ordinary assertions guaranteed, as it 
were, completely independently of any of our prior agreements as to 
what to counts as correct or incorrect. But this is no more than a re- 
capitulation of the mythological demand on rationality criticized in 
the rule-following remarks, the demand that our understanding of the 
tule be conceptually independent, both of those responses that we 
have previously accepted as being in accord with the rule, and of all 
further possible moves we could give. An important consequence of 
these considerations for the concept of progress, however, is that 
once we are clear about the distinction between grammatical remarks 
and statements of fact, we should see that there is nothing mysterious 
or inherently wrong with using the word “progress” or, for that mat- 





58 This point is put succinctly in this remark from 1947: “Philosophical 
investigations: conceptual investigations. The essence of metaphysics: that 
the difference between factual and conceptual investigations is unclear to it. 
The metaphysical question always has the appearance of being a factual one, 
although the problem is a conceptual one.” Wittgenstein’s Nachlass, Ms 134, 
p. 153, 27 April 1947 (my translation). 
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ter, its opposite, “decline.” (And had Wittgenstein taken the latter to 
be the form of our civilization, identical considerations would apply to 





5 CV, 30-8. See also PI, 50. Much of the remark quoted here appears in 
PI, 131. As with PI, 122, the references to Spengler were removed in the type- 
script. Importantly, a form of reflection jis usually given through a concrete 
example. That is, usually when Wittg in speaks of a paradigm, proto- 
type, or object of comparison he means some specific exemplar (measuring 
rod, color patch, particular mathemati proof, set of marks, and so forth) 
that may serve as an object of comp m if, for instance, we are. discussing 
two different language games or, as with Spengler, different cultural epochs. 
Thus, where Wittgenstein speaks of a hi 
a form, progress in our current case, 
thinking that the form that characteriz an epoch could be given through a 







paradigmatic example of progress, he does say that the “spirit of our civiliza- 
tion makes itself manifest in its ind , music, architecture, and fascism 
and socialism.” See CV, 6. There are, oreover, interesting questions con- 


n” = WVergleichsobjeks), and so 


criticizes Spengler for confusing statements about the form of reflection or 
object of comparison with ordinary assertions of fact: “Spengler could be bet- 
ter understood if he said: I am comparing different periods of culture with 
the lives of families; within the family there is a family resemblance, while 
you will also find a family resemblance between members of different fami- 
lies; family resemblance differs from the other sort of resemblance in such 
and such ways, etc. What I mean is: we have to be told the object of compar- 
ison (Vergleichsobjekt), the object from which this way of viewing things is 
derived, so that prejudices do not co tly slip into the discussion. Be- 
cause then we shall willy nilly ascribe what is true of the prototype of the ap- 
proach (der Betrachtung wahr ist) to the object to which we applying the ap- 
proach as well; and we claim ‘it must always be.’ This comes about because 
we want to give the prototype’s ch ristics (Merkmalen des Urbilds) a 
foothold in the approach. But since we confuse prototype and object we find 
ourselves dogmatically conferring on the object properties which only the 
prototype necessarily possesses. On the other hand we think the approach 
(Betrachtung) will lack the generality we|want to give it if it really holds only 
of the one case. But the prototype must] just be presented for what it is; as 
characterizing the whole approach and determining its form. In this way it 
stands at the head and is generally valid by virtue of determining the form of 
approach (Form der Betrachtung), not by virtue of a claim that everything 
which is true only of it holds for all the abjects to which the approach is ap- 
plied. ... One should thus always ask when exaggerated dogmatic claims are 
made: What is actually true in this. Or again: In what case is that actually 
true” (CV, 21-2). Wittgenstein carried remark over into one of his type- 
scripts, Ts 211, p. 73, 1 September 1931. Interestingly, a reworked version of 
this remark appears two years later in a different manuscript. See Wittgen- 
stein’s Nachlass, Ms 115, p. 56, 14 Dec 1933. 
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it.) We read at Investigations §116: “What we do is to bring words 
back from their metaphysical to their everyday use.” I believe that 
Wittgenstein hoped one of the true marks of progress in the Investi- 
gations would be its ability to clarify our relationship to the Betracht- 
ungsform “progress,” thus allowing us to see how a lack of clarity dis- 
torts our view inside of and, even more importantly, outside of 
philosophy. In the present context, this means helping us to see how 
the everyday uses of “progress,” “decline,” and related terms can do 
all the work we need for them to do in the arenas of politics and social 
criticism. 


University of Trondheim, Norway 





6 An early version of this paper was presented in May 2004, at the Cen- 
ter for the Study of the Sciences and the Humanities at the University of Ber- 
gen, Norway. I received there helpful comments from Gunnar Skirbekk. A 
later version was presented in June 2005, at a conference held in Skjolden, 
Norway, where I received helpful comments from Alice Crary and John 
McDowell. 


DIE SCHULDFRAGE SIXTY YEARS AFTER 
BEREL LANG 


Two CONFLICTING VIEWS divide contemporary philosophers in read- 
ing the history of philosophy. One group reads the history of philoso- 
phy and the philosophers in it as if the latter were their own academic 
contemporaries, measuring their predecessors by what they them- 
selves have to say about current philosophical issues. On this view, 
the fact that philosophers may have lived centuries ago, working in di- 
verse cultures, traditions, and languages, makes no difference to our 
present assessment. The second group of contemporary philosophers 
regards the history of philosophy as embodying history and philoso- 
phy, holding that relation to be significant in assessing or even under- 
standing thinkers of the past. On this account, philosophical writing is 
inseparable from its historical context, including its linguistic and lit- 
erary medium: to read a text while ignoring these material conditions 
must then be to misread it. 

Sixty years after its publication, Karl Jaspers’s Die Schuldfrage! 
rewards reading from both these perspectives. And if the same claim 
might be made for philosophical texts more generally, it has a distinc- 
tive applicability to Die Schuldfrage. The importance of its historical 
setting for understanding Jaspers’s book should be evident. The lec- 
tures on which it is based were delivered in January and February 
1946, little more than half a year after the Nazi surrender to the Allies 
and with the populace and cities of Germany still in chaos, with hun- 
dreds of thousands of Germans—those left homeless by the War’s de- 
struction, former soldiers and prisoners of war, others who had been 


Correspondence to: College of Letters, Wesleyan University, Middleton, 
CT 06459. 

l! Karl Jaspers, Die Schuldfrage (Heidelberg: Lambert Schneider, 1946). 
Quotations here are taken from Karl Jaspers, The Question of German Guilt, 
trans. E. B. Ashton (New York: Fordham University Press, 2000). The present 
essay was written as an introduction to the Hebrew translation of Die Schul- 
dfrage, the volume recently published this year by the Magnes Press of the 
Hebrew University, Jerusalem. I am indebted to Professor Jacob Golomb of 
the Hebrew University for his reading and suggestions about the essay. 


The Review of Metaphysics 60 (September 2006): 101-119. Copyright © 2006 by The Review of 
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displaced from countries in the East—still streaming through the 
countryside and cities. It was in this context that German civil institu- 
tions (not fully “German,” since they were under the authority of the 
four occupying powers) began the effort at revival, hoping to reclaim 
the “normal” character that twelve years of Nazi dictatorship and the 
war it initiated had violated. It was also in this context that Jaspers 
himself, who in 1937 had been “retired” from his position as Professor 
of Philosophy in the University of Heidelberg—mainly because his 
wife was Jewish?—was restored to that position in September 1945; 
soon after that, he began to prepare the lectures which he then deliv- 
ered in January and February and from which Die Schuldfrage would 
emerge, then to be published in Heidelberg later in the same year.’ 
But this historical setting, which provided both the pretext and 
context of Jaspers’s book, is but one element of its structure. For al- 
though Die Schuldfrage appeared soon after the War’s end, it is 
clearly a meditated work, intended in both the questions it raises and 
Jaspers’s responses to them to go beyond the particular historical oc- 
casion from which it sets out. The concerns and issues at its focus, 





2 This relationship affected not only Jaspers’s career but also threatened 
his life as well as his wife’s—sufficiently so (in their thinking about it) that 
they had obtained poison pills which they agreed to use in the event of their 
deportation. Indeed, although they had survived the years of Nazi rule until 
then with no physical harm, the liberation of Heidelberg by the American 
forces (1 April 1945) anticipated by two weeks the date that had been set for 
their deportation. (A comparable account is that of Viktor von Klemperer 
and his non-Jewish wife, who avoided their scheduled deportation only be- 
cause of the destruction and chaos caused by the Dresden bombing.) 

3 The first post-War course that Jaspers offered—beginning in Novem- 
ber 1945, in the faculty of theclogy—was on the topic of “Proofs of God’s Ex- 
istence.” It is worth noting that at this same time, Jaspers was not only pre- 
paring the lectures that later turned into Die Schuldfrage, but he was also 
participating in a more immediate and concrete judicial review—responding 
to the request of a special faculty committee at the University of Freiburg 
who had requested Jaspers’s opinion on a just disposition of Martin Heideg- 
ger’s status at that University, given Heidegger’s conduct during the Nazi 
years. Jaspers’s response (letter of 22 December 1945) was to propose con- 
tinuation of Heidegger’s pension but to “suspend him from teaching for sev- 
eral years pending review of his subsequent published work.” Jaspers’s let- 
ter to the special committee included a statement which he requested should 
not be shown to Heidegger, in which he wrote, that “Heidegger’s mode of 
thinking, which seems to me fundamentally unfree, dictatorial, and uncom- 
municative, would have a very damaging effect on students at the present 
time.” See Hugo Ott, Martin Heidegger: A Political Life, trans. Allan 
Blunden (New York: Basic Books, 1993), 338-9. 
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moreover, had held Jaspers’s attention well before Germany’s official 
surrender in May 1945 and the opportunity which that provided for a 
public examination within Germany of its guilt. The internal evidence 
of Jaspers’s early concern with the Schuldfrage is as strong as its ex- 
ternal evidence;* the book’s phenomenology of German reactions to 
the Nazi regime provides so acute an analysis that contemporary his- 
torians, more than a half-century later, have been sounding themes 
which closely resemble those anticipated by Jaspers. So, for example, 
Jaspers refers to the role of the Wehrmacht and not only the S.S. in im- 
plementing Nazi criminal orders®—arguing against what became a 
standard post-War myth to the effect that the Wehrmacht, in contrast 
to the S.S., had had no part in Nazi atrocities. So too, Jaspers writes 
explicitly and critically about the apologetic accounts that stress Ger- 
many’s own suffering during the War (from military casualties and 
from civilian bombings)—an increasingly prominent (and in his judg- 
ment, misleading) theme that also has flourished recently in German 
public discourse.’ 

Such insight into the historical situation of Germans and Ger- 
many during the War and its immediate aftermath attests to Jaspers’s 
acumen (and courage), but it also reflects a philosophical and moral 
awareness leading up to and beyond it, most notably through the rela- 
tionship asserted in the text between the author and its likely readers. 
Some version of the latter relation is arguably a factor in the structure 
of all texts (philosophical as well as more designedly “literary” ones), 
but for Die Schuldfrage, it is central. Part of its importance there 
stems from the unavoidable presence of Jaspers’s own history in his 
writing. He had, after all, remained in Germany throughout the War; 
more than that, he had remained passive in the face of a regime which 
he knew to be committing moral outrage. In writing about German 





4On the external evidence, see Suzanne Kirkbright, Karl Jaspers: A Bi- 

oy (New Haven: Yale University Press, 2004), 39-42. 
Schuldfrage, 48 

oe goes so far in presenting this theme as to claim that of all those 
who suffered in the War, German distress “is comparatively the greatest”; he 
never provides what he takes to be the “comparative” evidence to support 
this claim-——but he does move quickly contextualize it with his own rejoinder 
“that we Germans .. . also bear the greatest responsibility for the course of 
events until 1945.” See Die Schuldfrage, 108. 
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guilt, then, he acknowledges as a starting point his own history (and 
failings) among those he goes on to discuss.’ 

This by itself, however, need not have brought him to the rhetori- 
cal perspective in the book which has readers and writer appearing as 
equals before a court judging moral responsibility. Jaspers is cer- 
tainly aware of differences in conduct among Germans during the 
War. (He also knows, and carefully details, the rationalizations they 
have given themselves and others for those actions.) But he makes it 
clear that he wants his German readers of 1946 to set out with him in 
thinking about these matters with no presumption of difference or in- 
vidious comparison either among themselves or in relation to him as 
author. The book is about guilt, in the context of Germany’s war, on 
the part of all Germans—at least of those Germans willing to confront 
a book with the title, Die Schuldfrage, so soon after the conclusion of 
a devastating war for which their homeland had been largely responsi- 
ble. 

This framework would admittedly be self-selective in relation to 
the book’s audience—the title itself putting off some potential read- 
ers, and what Jaspers had to say about German guilt putting off oth- 
ers—but there was little that Jaspers could do about this if he was to 
write about the subject of German guilt at all. What he could do, and 
what he accomplished with remarkable evenhandedness, is to speak 
from the inside about the German people both as individuals and as 





7 Jaspers seriously considered the possibility of leaving Germany on at 
least two occasions, once in relation to a potential position at Oxford, once 
in relation to a position at Basel. (The latter came up twice, and the only 
thing that deterred him from accepting the second of those offers was the de- 
nial of an exit visa for his wife.) Was there, for Jaspers, a moral difference 
between leaving Germany or remaining there under the Nazi regime? It does 
not seem so—since the considerations he discusses in relation to the oppor- 
tunities he had for leaving Germany focus on the quality of the offers, not on 
moral reasons for deciding one way or the other. He makes clear in Die 
Schuldfrage that he does not consider external migration as a stronger (or 
perhaps any) form of resistance than internal migration, since by themselves, 
neither constitutes active opposition. He does condemn himself for his con- 
duct while remaining in Germany, for what he calls “my silence under Na- 
zism.” See his letter to Hannah Arendt of 16 May 1947, in Hannah Arendt- 
Karl Jaspers: Correspondence, 1926-1969, ed. Lotte Kohler and Hans Saner, 
trans. Robert and Rita Kimber (New York: Harcourt Brace and Jovanovich, 
1992), 88. In a letter to Arendt soon after that (20 July 1947; ibid., 94), how- 
ever, he says that “I would act again just as I did in the past”—a puzzling 
commentary on the earlier judgment. 
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Germans—and most importantly, in relation to both these aspects of 
identity, to treat his readers as equals at least in their initial relation to 
the Nazi regime. This sense of equality or likeness is sustained even 
though the conceptual distinctions he makes could be applied by or to 
his readers; for there, also, he seeks his readers’ participation and 
even concurrence for the types and degrees of guilt he identifies.® 
Readers and author alike are thus asked to scrutinize themselves as 
they would be forced to speak if they were facing cross-examination 
in court. 

Viewed in this light, Die Schuldfrage not only had been meditated 
before it was written, but it also embodies the features of “the medita- 
tion” as a traditional philosophical genre, a genre written not only or 
even primarily for an audience to read, but for its readers to do. Die 
Schuldfrage’s readers thus have a twofold task, to address the future 
as well as the past. And if much of the historical evidence that Jaspers 
cites touches directly the experience of only some of its readers, there 
are also issues it raises for all readers, German or not, and for all of 
them equally. The relevance of his rendering of moral or political 
judgment, of responsibility and guilt, is thus not restricted to one his- 
torical moment, no matter how extraordinary. Given the time and 
place in which Jaspers writes, close to the evidence of extreme vio- 
lence and suffering, and recognizing the temptation provided by such 
evidence for high-handed moralizing, the inclusive and equable rela- 
tion Jaspers constructs between author and reader was and remains a 
remarkable accomplishment. 

Admittedly, Jaspers achieves this effect at the cost of excluding 
two groups of potential readers in his immediate setting: one of them 
central to the events he writes about, the other peripheral but still sig- 
nificant. For the specific “implied readers” of Jaspers’s book are lim- 
ited to those who during the Nazi period or immediately afterward be- 
came aware, first, of a gap between Nazi ideology and their own 
convictions, and then, second, of a gap between those convictions and 
their conduct under Nazi rule. This requirement would thus exclude 
those Germans who still remained committed to Nazi principles, not 





8 Jaspers is so conscious of his audience as Germans that he writes to 
Hannah Arendt, in connection with the possibility she had raised of publish- 
ing a translation of Die Schuldfrage in the U.S., “I can’t imagine it [as worth 
translating] . ; . It is too much directed at my German readers.” See letter of 9 
June 1946, in Hannah Arendt—Karl Jaspers, 43. 
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because the types of guilt that Jaspers designates do not apply to 
them, but because there could be no point in addressing them about 
guilt when they believe still in the legitimacy of what the Nazis did. 
“Hitler and his accomplices, that small minority of tens of thousands 
[!], are beyond moral guilt for as long as they do not feel it. They seem 
incapable of repentance and change. ... Force alone can deal with 
such men who live by force alone.” The second group whom Jaspers 
does not directly address are what have become known in the Holo- 
caust’s aftermath as “bystanders”: nations or individuals not directly 
threatened by Nazi rule (even if living under the Occupation) who 
faced the decision of whether or not to act, and if so, of how. Jaspers 
does not entirely exclude the latter from his discussion of guilt, since 
he does write about the “others”—other than the Nazis or the German 
populace—who bear some responsibility for not opposing Nazi ac- 
tions in a way that might have deterred further ones. (His examples 
here are also acute and pointed: the weak response in the 1930s of 
other European countries to Hitler’s violations of extant treaties, in- 
cluding the blind eye to Mussolini’s attack on Ethiopia and France’s 
acquiescence in Germany’s occupation of the Rhineland; the Vatican 
pact with Germany soon after Hitler came to power in 1933; the 1936 
Berlin Olympic games in which the world’s democracies participated; 
and the ways in which the officially “neutral” countries of Europe co- 
operated with Germany after the outbreak of war in 1939.10) 

That Jaspers excludes the first of these two groups from “the 
question of guilt” might seem a serious flaw: if anyone ever deserved a 
verdict of guilt, surely it would be those who actively supported Nazi 
ideology and practice and who were willing to continue in this view 
even after the regime fell. The reason for this exclusion, however, is 
integral to Jaspers’s analysis of the guilt, namely, his contention that 
for moral guilt, the person judged must himself concur in the finding. 





8 Die Schuldfrage, 57. 

10 Die Schuldfrage, 85-8. The concept of the “bystander”’—or in Jas- 
pers’s term, the “other”—is ambiguous. It has been used in its broadest 
sense to include everyone who was not both a “formal” and actual adversary; 
on this view, citizens also of countries occupied by Germany (and non-com- 
batant Germans themselves), as well as the citizens of countries and the 
countries that officially declared “neutrality,” would count as “bystanders.” 
The semantic issue here is, of course, a substantive one: the question of the 
moral responsibility of onlookers in situations where human lives are at 
stake. 
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I indicate below what seem to me certain substantive objections to 
this requirement, but for the moment I only note it as a feature of his 
analysis. It does not in itself, at any rate, disrupt the parity that 
Jaspers asserts in the relation between him as author and those read- 
ers whom he does mean to address. 


Jaspers’s account of the guilt question itself revolves around a 
fourfold distinction in terms of which he asks German readers who, 
like himself, lived through the war years, to examine and judge their 
conduct. These four types of guilt are (1) criminal guilt, (2) political 
guilt, (3) moral guilt, and (4) metaphysical guilt. In identifying these 
categories, Jaspers intends primarily to bring his fellow Germans face- 
to-face with the situation in which they (and he) now, in 1946, find 
themselves, as they reflect on how they acted (or failed to act) during 
the twelve years of the Nazi regime. Jaspers is aware, however, that 
this purpose would have little weight unless the distinctions he pro- 
poses were also generally applicable: there can be no special pleading 
in relation to the charge of moral guilt any more than there could be in 
relation to a charge of moral innocence. Jaspers’s readers in the 
present time are thus justified in assessing his account for its rele- 
vance now as well as for its reflections on Nazi Germany., State-spon- 
sored atrocity and the questions of responsibility or guilt in relation to 
it did not originate in the Third Reich, and the years since have demon- 
strated that they did not end with that regime’s fall. Indeed, even for 
much less extreme actions than those initiated by Germany, questions 
about the nature and differences of individual and group responsibil- 
ity (and, in the event, guilt) are demonstrably important; here, too, Jas- 
pers’s analysis is pertinent. 

Criminal guilt, the first type mentioned by Jaspers, is, as he con- 
ceives it, straightforward, and he devotes less space to it than to his 
other categories. Criminal guilt implies the breaking of a recognized 
law at whatever level the law applies, local, national, or international. 
Such guilt—Jaspers makes his opinion on this clear—is individual, the 
outcome of an act committed always by someone (the exclusion of 
group criminal guilt here is conscious and explicit). The determina- 
tion of criminal guilt, Jaspers further notes, falls under the jurisdiction 
of “the court”; his assumption here is that if laws which can be vio- 
lated are in effect, there must also exist courts in a position to judge 
those violations. 
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Jaspers avoids the question here of whether disobedience to bad 
laws incurs criminal guilt. In a strict sense, it would clearly seem to 
do so: the violation of a law remains a violation quite apart from the 
issue of whether the law itself is good or bad (the facade of legality 
within Germany, for example, held for many of the restrictions 
adopted by the Nazis—as, for example, in the Nuremberg Laws of 
1935). On the other hand, Jaspers also, although without developing 
this view, alludes to a role in determining criminal guilt for “natural 
law,”!! implying that the laws of governments can be scrutinized—-still 
in legal terms—from that different vantage point which is (he implies) 
superior to any provided by national or even international laws and 
courts. He later appeals to natural law in contesting the objection 
that the post-War Nuremberg trials of Nazis were based on the appli- 
cation of laws which did not exist when the “crimes” alleged were 
committed (this, on the accepted principle of “no punishment without 
alaw”).” Jaspers is quite explicit here in holding that natural law may 
apply in either the presence or the absence of national or interna- 
tional law. Thus, for Jaspers, the first Nuremberg Trial, ongoing when 
he was delivering the lectures at the University from which Die 
Schuldfrage emerged, was a legitimate forum for judging the twenty- 
four Nazi defendants on grounds of their criminal violations. (That 
trial began in Nuremberg on 20 November 1945, with the verdict 
handed down on 1 October 1946; it is worth noting that Jaspers did 
not oppose the death penalty at the outcome of this trial, although he 
did so in other contexts.) 

Jaspers’s second category of political guilt is the most complex of 
the four types of guilt he distinguishes; it is arguably also the most 
contestable. Political guilt, he asserts, is a consequence stemming 
from “the deeds of the state whose power governs me and under 
whose order I live. Everybody is responsible for the way he is gov- 
erned.”!® Guilt of this sort is a function of states or governments; thus, 
he recognizes, judgments of political guilt will typically be determined 
by the victors in a conflict, at any rate as a function of political power 
(although even these judgments, he comments, may be “mitigated” by 
appeal to “natural and international law”).!4 
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At the core of Jaspers’s conception of political guilt is his address 
to the German public at large: “You must answer for the acts of the re- 
gime you tolerated.”!5 Even Hitler’s Germany, in this sense, becomes 
at least an expression of collective passivity or acceptance, and thus 
of complicity. In this sense, Nazi Germany also represented the col- 
lective will, with Germany as a nation then responsible for acts com- 
mitted by its agents and with that responsibility extending also to its 
citizens who did not directly take part in those acts and even to those 
who in spirit may have opposed the acts. Understood in this way, guilt 
or responsibility has future as well as present implications for any 
state and its citizens. Such future implications become a complicating 
factor in the conception of political guilt, since unlike individual guilt 
which in its moral consequences is restricted for an individual to his 
lifetime, once future considerations are added, the guilt of a state and 
of its citizens as citizens may last much longer. Indeed, it would seem 
then to have no natural or formulaic limit. 

A second, still larger difficulty in Jaspers’s conception of political 
guilt is his insistence on distinguishing it from his third category, of 
moral guilt—on the grounds that political guilt, like criminal guilt, can 
be objectively judged and also objectively punished (a country’s ac- 
tions can be judged from outside the country as violating or not violat- 
ing international law). Moral guilt, as Jaspers contrasts it, requires the 
consciousness and assent of the person judged. Before discussing this 
requirement of moral guilt, however, we do well to note certain less 
contentious cases where the line Jaspers draws between political and 
moral guilt clearly works, in particular as that distinction bears on Jas- 
pers’s view of what can be done to repair or “make good” on political 
guilt. He writes, “Acceptance of political liability is hard on every indi- 
vidual.” “What it means to us is political impotence and a poverty 
which will compel us for long times to live or on the fringes of hung 
and cold and to struggle vainly.” “We answer to the victors, with our 
labor and our working faculties, and must make such amends as are 
exacted from the vanquished.”!6 

Jaspers’s view of political guilt here seems directed specifically to 
the matter of reparations, of determining how a state can respond to 
the finding of such guilt—with an obvious step to be taken in this con- 
nection, involving the determination of an equivalence in material 
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goods which the victors might then receive from the vanquished. For 
Jaspers, the price set in this context might even extend to the capital 
punishment of those conquered, but it would in general be more lim- 
ited in scope, centered in what he calls “material possibilities”: the 
state and its resources thus have the responsibility and, presumably, 
the wherewithal. In this sense, the judgment of political guilt and the 
reparations awarded as its consequence are impersonal; a neutral and 
presumably independent court would sit in judgment. And indeed, 
Jaspers goes so far in this direction as to insist that in the process of 
repairing political guilt, “I myself, my inner self is not affected .. . at 
alL.”27 

In all this Jaspers is aware of the need to think historically and 
thus beyond the present generation in relation to political guilt; im- 
plicit here is what he recognizes as something on the order of group 
identity (he repeatedly and emphatically refers to himself as a Ger- 
man). On the other hand, he is also and just as emphatically opposed 
to imputing anything like collective guilt to a country or its citizens— 
thus claiming a distinction between two types of group identity and 
responsibility which is difficult to sustain and which raises problems 
in Jaspers’s own account of it. So, for example, at the same time that 
he contests the notion of collective guilt, he writes: “We [Germans] 
further feel that we not only share in what is done at present . . . but in 
the links of tradition. We have to bear the guilt of our fathers. That 
the spiritual conditions of German life provided an opportunity for 
such a regime is a fact for which all of us are co-responsible.”!8 Pre- 
sumably something of this responsibility extends beyond the present 
and its connection to the past “of our fathers,” also to the future, an 
extension strongly suggestive of the concepts of collective responsi- 
bility and guilt. To be sure, this reach to the future might also be 
viewed as only a material responsibility, not a moral one—implying 
an obligation for adjusting or putting right whatever might be done in 
practical terms. In these terms political guilt would remain individual: 
the guilt of individual citizens for the acts of their state, even when 
they themselves had no direct role, are thus translated into a responsi- 
bility for making good on wrongs committed, but only insofar as those 
wrongs can be translated into terms that can be made good. Political 
guilt, even if the state itself is at the focus, would in this way apply ba- 
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sically to the individual, not the state: first, for the individual’s sup- 
port, tacit or explicit, for a state that has acted wrongly—and then, for 
being in a position to enable the state to make that wrong good by the 
payment of taxes or, more directly, by his labor. The responsibility 
and guilt that come under this heading are thus also in the end individ- 
ual (and presumably finite). 

Only on this interpretation would Jaspers’s view of political guilt 
avoid the notion of collective guilt that he repeatedly rejects, undoubt- 
edly because of his own more general emphasis on the centrality of in- 
dividual freedom and responsibility. “It is nonsensical . . . to charge a 
whole people with a crime. The criminal is always only an individual. 
It is nonsensical, too, to lay moral guilt to a people as a whole.” This 
insistence is for him a matter of principle extending beyond Germany 
and the Germans and their political responsibility for Nazi criminality: 
“There is no such thing as a people as a whole. ... People and state do 
not coincide, nor do language, common fate and culture.”” Indeed, he 
cites in support of his disclaimer the time-worn canard (in this con- 
text, especially highly charged) that “the Jews are guilty of the Cruci- 
fixion.” What stronger proof-text could there be of the dangers of 
“false substantialization”? For even if some Jews were indeed respon- 
sible for the Crucifixion, that would not justify a move to generalize 
about “the Jews.” 

The dangers that Jaspers points to in this way are indisputable; 
the view of collective guilt that he attacks has typically taken on racist 
or genetic features, claiming the biological inheritance of moral char- 
acteristics; indeed, the Nazis had made just that claim about the Jews 
as a “race.” But Jaspers’s own affirmation of something like German 
collective identity seems to run into similar problems. His position 
here seems in any event to leave untouched the question of what the 
status of political guilt among the citizens of a nation is in relation to 
the future responsibility of the group to whom it is ascribed: what, af- 
ter all, are the future obligations of a community or collective vis-a-vis 
another group that their group has harmed? The model that Jaspers 
has in mind here seems much like a commercial or industrial one: if a 
worker is seriously injured in an accident where his employer is liable, 
amonetary “equivalent” is typically awarded. But even in those cases, 
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it would be difficult to argue that the punishment fully makes good on 
the employee’s loss—and in instances of mass atrocity like those for 
which Nazi Germany was responsible, it becomes still more difficult 
to imagine what adequate reparation would be. This problem has un- 
doubtedly contributed to the very notion of “collective responsibility” 
extending to future generations, and so it also persists even among 
thinkers like Jaspers who in principle oppose the idea. It is also be- 
cause of this tension that the questions persist of how far into the fu- 
ture and with what qualifications the claim of responsibility or obliga- 
tion extends. 

Again, Jaspers repeatedly affirms his sense of his own identity as 
a German, in this connection even using the term “consanguinity” 
with its biological overtones, as “we feel something like a co-responsi- 
bility for the acts of members of our family.”2! “We feel ourselves not 
only as individuals but as Germans. ... In my innermost soul, I cannot 
help feeling collectively.” To what extent such feelings entail re- 
sponsibility, however, Jaspers does not say; he thus leaves the ques- 
tion of German responsibility— its political guilt—in its consequences 
for the generations following him actual but indefinite. Insofar as “be- 
ing” German means more than being an individual—and Jaspers 
clearly asserts this—the impact of collective identity and thus, too, 
collective responsibility, seems clearly deeper and broader than the 
assertion of individual identity. And indeed the post-World War II his- 
tory of Germany in the matter of Wiedergutmachung or reparations 
attests to the same problem. For although post-War Germany has in- 
disputably made serious efforts at accepting political responsibility— 
guilt—for the actions of the Third Reich, it is clear that both for the 
aggrieved victims and to some extent for the Germans themselves, the 
sense of political guilt persists in a way that cannot be reduced to lim- 
ited material terms. In this way, a sense persists, however vaguely de- 
fined, of a collective and continuing responsibility for the German 
past and, in the event, for its guilt. Jaspers’s analysis of political guilt 
certainly poses the problem here, but obliquely and without advanc- 
ing a means of resolving it. 

In looking further for such resolution in relation to the Nazi re- 
gime, one might first consider the possible usefulness of additional 
bargaining between the victims who feel that more should be done for 
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the victims and Germans who feel that at this point enough has been 
done for them (or between those who feel that “enough” can never be 
done and those who assert simply that the time has come for closure). 
But a more promising lead seems to me to come from the possibility 
of rejecting the sharp distinction Jaspers draws between political guilt 
and his third category, moral guilt. For Jaspers, political guilt is im- 
personal: every citizen of a country bears responsibility for that coun- 
try’s actions. (One might even expand this point to hold that political 
responsibility is not only universal but equal: one person or taxpayer 
equals one vote.) And since even citizens who disagree with particu- 
lar actions or policies of their country nonetheless continue to remain 
there, to draw on and contribute to its resources, they become respon- 
sible even for policies or actions that they have in principle opposed. 
(Jaspers does not refer to those Germans who openly acted against 
the Nazi regime, almost invariably at the cost of their lives; the omis- 
sion seems to me significant.) And why, the question persists, is not 
the individual’s support and responsibility for the state also a moral 
decision? 

Jaspers answers the latter question with the claim that moral guilt 
refers to actions that a person does entirely as an individual and for 
which the person is obliged to answer not in relation to the policies or 
laws of a state, but to the demands of his own conscience. The prime 
example that Jaspers provides of this type of guilt is the common de- 
fense people offer for acts which they justify by contending that “or- 
ders are orders” (or in another version of the same cliché, that “I was 
only following orders”). Jaspers objects here that no legal or politi- 
cal authority absolves the individual of responsibility for what he 
does; it is the individual himself who decides whether to follow the or- 
ders, and nothing external to him outweighs that responsibility. 
Jaspers recognizes that at times there may be mitigating circum- 
stances (if, for example, a person acts under duress), but in many in- 
stances of actions that might have been but were not taken under the 
Nazi regime, this was not the case. And in those instances, the individ- 
ual becomes morally guilty: responsible for his own decisions and ac- 
tions which, in retrospect, he himself judges to have been wrong or 
bad. 
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Jaspers’s contention that moral guilt is something that only the 
individual’s own conscience can recognize or confirm seems itself, 
however, problematic. It may well be that only when a person ac- 
knowledges his own wrongdoing does the concept of moral responsi- 
bility and guilt become significant for him—but there is no reason 
why this should preclude someone else’s judgment on him as morally 
guilty. Would one say of a Nazi official who remained convinced of 
the “justice” of the death camps, for example, that only the legal or po- 
litical but not the moral category of guilt apply to him? The problem 
here, again, originates in Jaspers’s insistence on a sharp distinction 
between political and moral guilt. If, for example, we ask in what 
sense the individual citizen of a country is responsible for his coun- 
try’s actions (the condition that Jaspers accepts for political guilt), we 
invariably come back, in my view, to individual acts which are not 
only “political” but also, in the term’s usual sense, moral. When citi- 
zens pay income tax to a government that commits atrocities, the fact 
that they would be breaking the law if they refused to pay the tax is, 
as Jaspers argues, no justification for doing so. Surely paying or not 
paying one’s income tax becomes at that point also a moral decision, 
although it is at the same time political, in that the state could not act 
as it does if all such taxes were withheld. This objection does not 
mean that there is no distinction between acting as an individual 
(thus, morally) and acting as the citizen of a state (thus, politically), 
but only that the line separating the two seems less sharply defined 
than Jaspers proposes. The power of Jaspers’s position here is in his 
understanding that if moral guilt comes only as the result of external 
judgment, it leaves the person responsible untouched internally, as a 
person; it would not seem to follow from this, however, that there is 
no outside to the inside of moral guilt. 

The fourth type of guilt that Jaspers describes is metaphysical 
guilt, which originates, in his terms, in every person’s responsibility 
for “every wrong and every injustice in the world.” A milder or re- 
duced version of this conception of guilt would be the assertion that 
few people if any do as much good as they could, a contention that at 
once seems a near-tautology and provides no sense of how the failing 
it points to can be made good. Jaspers recognizes that even identify- 
ing this type of guilt might work against the concept of moral respon- 
sibility altogether, since if people believe that despite their most 
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strenuous efforts, they will still turn out to be metaphysically guilty, 
they might decide not to make even the efforts they would otherwise 
be willing to. For the particular historical context in which Jaspers 
writes, furthermore, the notion of metaphysical or generalized guilt— 
since it applies to everyone all the time, not only to Germans living un- 
der the Nazi regime—seems to me to add little to the specific ascrip- 
tions of guilt in the other three categories. 

Jaspers openly considers himself guilty in the last three of the cat- 
egories that he distinguishes, and arguably also in the first category of 
criminal guilt as well, if one includes natural law as one that can be vi- 
olated. He was certainly guilty in the political sense, by living as a cit- 
izen in a criminal state; he was guilty in a moral sense because by his 
own admission he did not act against Nazi policies or practices even in 
ways that might not have endangered him, a fortiori in ways that might 
have; he was metaphysically guilty, since that standard applied to all 
Germans and indeed to everyone all the time. If we ask what his char- 
acterization of these categories accomplishes, we need to recall once 
again that Jaspers was writing principally for a German public which 
had just lived and participated in the reign of the Third Reich. Jaspers 
does not condescend to that public, since he writes also about him- 
self; what he is saying is that the public addressed cannot, if ethics 
means anything at all, avoid looking at themselves as agents of that re- 
gime and not as its victims. I have pointed to aspects of Jaspers’s ac- 
count which seem inadequate in their conception of responsibility or 
guilt. Whether this criticism is warranted or not, the way in which Jas- 
pers raises the question of guilt, inviting everyone in his immediate au- 
dience (and by implication, later ones) to look at themselves in terms 
of the same conception (so also, the question of guilt), has lasting 
force. 

Is there, for Jaspers, a way of responding to or of making good for 
the types of guilt he distinguishes? Jaspers’s primary emphasis in his 
book is on guilt, not on how to get past it or out of it. In briefly consid- 
ering the latter issue, he relies on the concept of “purification” (Reini- 
gung)” to characterize it, strongly suggesting again that the overriding 
response to guilt must finally be internal to the person who is guilty. 
But he does not develop this conception’s applications nearly as sys- 
tematically as he does the concept of guilt itself. Insofar as he does 
not show how purification applies specifically to each of the four 
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different types of guilt, he in effect elides them, leaving his readers to 
make their own ways. Criminal guilt, we have seen, is evidently paid 
for by punishment imposed in a court of law; political guilt is requited 
by material reparation made through the state, with whatever burden 
this imposes on its citizens; metaphysical guilt, since it is constant and 
inescapable, insures the “melancholy background” that guilt leaves 
as a residue: it can never be fully made good. And even the large and 
arguably the most fundamental category of moral guilt-—including, 
one supposes, responsibility for the most extreme atrocities—is pre- 
sumably open to purification: whatever one’s role and however ex- 
treme one’s actions, it seems that for Jaspers this history can inter- 
nally be overcome. In this sense, there would be for Jaspers no acts 
which are in principle unforgivable, beyond purification.2” On the 
other hand, since metaphysical guilt holds even in contexts far re- 
moved ethically from that of Nazi actions, purification is and remains 
ongoing, never complete—in effect, part of the human condition once 
the individual self recognizes the phenomenon of guilt at all. Self- 
knowledge in terms of the varieties of guilt that Jaspers distinguishes 
thus emerges for him as bearing not only on German Holocaust his- 
tory, but on moral history as such. At this final point, the concepts of 
individual responsibility and guilt seem for Jaspers to converge. 


I have not attempted here to locate Die Schuldfrage in Jaspers’s 
philosophical thought overall, but it should be clear that this book’s 
central theme is closely related to themes that Jaspers elaborates in 
other of his writings, especially to his emphasis in both his psychol- 
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27 Although speaking of guilt and purification, Jaspers does not in Die 
Schuldfrage refer to evil itself as the objective property it is in the main 
philosophical traditions on which he draws. Jaspers himself is sometimes 
held to have been the source of Hannah Arendt’s reference in the subtitle of 
her book on Eichmann to “the banality of evil,” but in a letter to Arendt (13 
December 1963), he mentions Arendt’s husband, Heinrich Blucher, as the 
source for that phrase; about the concept itself, he writes that “this [Eich- 
mann’s? Nazi?] evil, not evil per se, is banal.” See Hannah Arendt-Karl Jas- 
pers, 542. (Arendt, in her acrimonious exchange about the Eichmann book 
with Gershom Scholem, concluded—contrary to Jaspers—that indeed, all 
evil is banal. See letter dated 24 July 1963 in Hannah Arendt, The Jew as Pa- 
riah, ed. Ron Feldman [New York: Grove, 1978], 251.) 
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ogy and philosophy on the central role of human freedom in defining 
and shaping the individual person. The term “existentialism” itself is 
often attributed to Jaspers, at least as the announcement of a mode of 
thinking; and if almost everyone identified with that “school”—includ- 
ing Heidegger, Sartre, Camus, and Marcel—at some time protested 
against that classification, history, even the history of philosophy, 
does not depend on the acquiescence of its subjects. Certainly the re- 
currence of concepts like Angst or “nothingness” or even nausee 
stand themselves on the same perimeter that responsibility and guilt 
do—all of them presupposing, even exhibiting the individual freedom 
without which they would be unintelligible. To be sure, the emphasis 
on individual freedom or even Existenz prominent in the work of 
these thinkers is by no means restricted to them. In this sense, Jas- 
pers’s emphasis in Die Schuldfrage on the typology of guilt and the 
concept of responsibility foregrounds issues that had figured not only 
in his own and other existentialists’ thought but in many earlier writ- 
ers on ethics from Plato onward. Undoubtedly, there is a specific em- 
phasis in his earlier work that would make his address to the “ques- 
tion of German guilt” and the conclusions he arrives at in relation to it 
predictable. However, one might also argue the converse, namely, 
that the unusual urgency for determining responsibility and guilt in re- 
lation to the Nazi regime adds considerable weight to any general or 
more abstract affirmation of individual freedom of decision and ac- 
tion. 

Jaspers did not consider significant (arguably, he did not consider 
at all) the question of Nazi uniqueness, that is, whether the Nazi re- 
gime was so extreme in its politics and actions as to be without prece- 
dent or equal in history. On the matter of the Nazi genocide against 
the Jews, it is worth noting that the term “genocide” itself, although 
coined before Jaspers wrote Die Schuldfrage (by the jurist Raphael 
Lemkin, in 1944), was not widely used at the time of his writing. For 
example, it was not among the charges brought against the upper Nazi 
hierarchy at the first Nuremberg Trial by the International Military Tri- 
bunal, a trial which Jaspers followed closely. The term Endlösung 
(“final solution”) itself does not appear in his book, and there remains 
some question whether Jaspers knew the full extent of the Nazi geno- 
cide at the time of his writing. Indeed, when he refers to the Nazi per- 
secution and killing of Jews, the few references are muted, at most 
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one component in the broader complex of Nazi transgressions against 
the countries and peoples of Europe with respect to whom the ques- 
tion of German guilt is raised.” 

In the sixty-year aftermath of the Holocaust, some readers of Jas- 
pers’s account have seen his formulation of these proportions as a 
fault or omission in his argument; but this charge, it seems to me, 
ought to be judged in the context of his conception of the guilt ques- 
tion as a general question, notwithstanding the particular and urgent 
setting which it emerged for him. The crime of genocide undoubtedly 
carries a special burden of responsibility in comparison to other 
crimes, but it is also evident that even now, with much fuller informa- 
tion and analysis than Jaspers had access to, just how that crime 
should be judged or punished or even defined remains a disputed 
question. And Jaspers’s bold and intense, yet dispassionate account 
of German guilt goes far, even sixty years later, toward establishing a 
frame of reference for confronting the issue of guilt on a large scale: 
in immediate relation to Germany and the Germans, but also as bear- 
ing on other large-scale atrocities with large points of similarity, some 
of them committed decades after the event to which Jaspers was re- 
sponding. Hegel’s contention that “the one thing we learn from his- 
tory is that we do not learn from history” is clearly supported by the 
history of national crimes and atrocities that has unfolded since 
Jaspers called attention to the guilt of the German populace under the 
Nazi regime. A compelling reason for rereading Die Schuldfrage now, 
and again, is the hope that the genealogy of Jaspers’s argument will 
resonate for contemporary readers who should have learned from his- 
tory at least this much: that if a certain type of event has happened 
once, it can happen twice. In this way, we also return to the two di- 
mensions of reading philosophical texts mentioned at the beginning 
of these comments: the need to address them there and then, in their 





28 So he writes generally of Germany’s role “in the extermination of pop- 
ulations” (Die Schuldfrage, 47) and of Nazi “race mania” (63); in two differ- 
ent places (18 and 65-6), he refers to Kristallnacht and the “Jewish” pro- 
groms—but again, these references are slight in relation to his general 
emphasis on Nazi crimes. (The phrase “the Holocaust” is absent—it became 
current only decades after Jaspers wrote—and is absent also from the 1962 
“Afterword” that he appended to a new edition of Die Schuldfrage in which 
he does refer to the “gassing” of the Jews. As I have mentioned before, it 
would be potentially important to know exactly how much Jaspers himself 
knew about the extent of Nazi crimes even in 1945.) 
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own historical setting—together with the need to address them here 
and now, for what our own thinking can make of them. 


Wesleyan University 


ETHICS, RELIGION, AND RELATIVISM 
JOHN HALDANE 


I 


Te RECENT PUBLICATION of a collection of essays by Elizabeth 
Anscombe on the themes of Human Life, Action and Ethics! has re- 
awakened some interest in the question of whether morality can be 
made sense of independently of belief in a transcendent source of ob- 
ligation or value. Answering that question is certain to be a complex 
matter; for the terms in which it is posed are open to a variety of inter- 
pretations. There are different definitions of morality, different ways 
of making sense, different kinds of independence and of transcen- 
dence, and different accounts, and different forms, of obligation and 
of value. In a critical review of the volume, Simon Blackburn cites 
Anscombe’s thesis from her famous essay “Modern Moral Philoso- 


phy”: 


the concepts of obligation, and duty—moral obligation and moral duty, 
that is to say—and of what is morally right and wrong, and of the moral 
sense of ‘ought, ought to be jettisoned if this is psychologically possible; 
because they are survivals or derivatives of survivals, from an earlier [di- 
vine law] conception of ethics which no longer generally survives, and 
are generally harmful without it.? 


Blackburn writes of this that “Anscombe’s thought was a version 
of the Dostoevskian claim that if God is dead everything is permit- 
ted,” and he goes on to reject it as absurd, pointing out that someone 
may regard an action as immoral who has no commitment to, or even 
any knowledge of Judaeo-Christian law-based ethics. It is relevant to 
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add, by way of background, that while Anscombe was a committed 
Roman Catholic, Blackburn is a convinced atheist who regards reli- 
gion as at best irrelevant to the effort to ground ethics, because of the 
Euthyphro dilemma, and at worst corrupting of ethics because it sub- 
stitutes vengeful dogmatism for humane values. As he puts it else- 
where: 

A just practice would be commanded by a just deity, no doubt, but that 

throws the question back on to why we suppose our deities are just, and 

whether that judgement in turn could be more than an expression of our 


own subjectivity. Indeed, the vengeful and jealous and fearsome mono- 
theistic deity seems very obviously to be exactly that.4 


In arbitrating the philosophical dispute about the character of 
moral concepts, it is necessary to get clearer about what is involved in 
the idea of the “moral” Anscombe certainly did not think that one 
could not judge a course of action to be such as ought not to be fol- 
lowed unless one thought it prohibited by God. Indeed, her positive 
aim in “Modern Moral Philosophy” was to identify a basis conceptu- 
ally independent of religious claims, on which wrongness might be es- 
tablished: namely, incompatibility with virtues related to human flour- 
ishing. On the other hand, she does hold that the idea of distinctively 
moral wrongness carries a sense of forbiddenness requiring the pres- 
ence in the background of a source of prohibition that has to be exter- 
nal to human decisions and human nature, and which is, in that sense, 
a transcendental source of commands, such as God is taken to be in 
Judaic, Christian, and Islamic thought. 

This is not a trivial claim, and Simon Blackburn is not obviously 
wrong in disputing it, for there is more than one tradition of philo- 
sophical theorizing about ethics which tries to ground moral direc- 
tives, “ought” and “ought not,” in facts about reality, or reason, or 
proper sentiment that are held to be independent of any theological 
claims. One reply would be to say that these efforts have failed. The 
most common grounds for maintaining this claim, however, suggest 
that the failure occurs at the earlier stage of trying to establish objec- 
tive value—a stage antecedent to any requirement to promote or pro- 
tect the good, and to counter or avoid the bad. Yet, significantly, 





4 See Simon Blackburn, Truth: A Guide for the Perplexed (London: 
Allen Lane, 2005), 43; asides about the malign character of religion occur in- 
termittently. 
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Anscombe expended much philosophical energy in defense of ethical 
objectivity by showing the flaws in efforts to maintain a sharp logical 
distinction between matters of fact and of value. So this is not a line 
of reply that she could have been sympathetic to. 

Instead, one might argue that while it may be possible to show, 
without reference to any religious claims, that certain things are good, 
and even that, this being so, a rational agent has reason to pursue 
them (and correspondingly reason to avoid things shown to be bad), 
nevertheless it cannot be shown without appeal to a transcendent law- 
giver that anything is morally obligatory or morally prohibited, in a ju- 
ridical interpretation of these notions.5 This, surely, is what 
Anscombe had in mind. She heard people who were not avowedly re- 
ligious say that such and such is “morally wrong,” “wholly forbidden,” 
and so on, and she wondered what that could mean if not forbidden 
from on high. 

A secular philosopher might try to establish an understanding of 
morality such that it could contain this sort of indefeasible absolutist 
prohibition, but it is difficult to see how it might be grounded. More 
likely, he will prefer to think in terms of cancellable prohibitions: re- 
quirements not to act in certain ways, save in emergencies. Consider, 
for example, the case of John Rawls, who writes as follows: 


The norms of the conduct of war set up certain lines we must not cross, 
so that war plans and strategies and the conduct of battles must lie 
within the limits they specify. The only exception is in situations of ex- 
treme emergency.... This exemption allows us to set aside—in special 
circumstances—the strict status of civilians that normally prevents their 
being directly attacked in war.... Political liberalism allows the su- 
preme emergency exemption; the Catholic doctrine rejects it, saying 
that we must have faith and adhere to God’s command.® 


Evidently, and notwithstanding their being said to “set up lines 
we must not cross,” Rawls’s norms of the conduct of war are not abso- 
lute but conditional, prima facie, or pro tanto prohibitions. If these 
are the most that secular reason can achieve, then indeed it should 
conclude, with Anscombe, that stronger directives, or deontological 





5 For some discussion of these matters as they feature in medieval 
thought, see John Haldane, “Voluntarism and Realism in Medieval Ethics,” 
Journal of Medical Ethics 15, no. 1 (1989): 38-44, and “Is Every Human Ac- 
tion Morally Significant?” forthcoming. 

8 John Rawls, The Law of Peoples (Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 
1999), pt. 3, pp. 97, 98, and 105. 
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modalities, such as “absolutely must” and “absolutely must not,” have 
their origins outside of natural reason. Rawls seems implicitly to do 
this by his contrast with Catholic absolutist teaching, and by footnot- 
ing in that connection Anscombe’s essay, “War and Murder.” Even 
so, his sense of the appropriateness of unconditional absolutes seems 
hard to shake off, for in an earlier footnote he adds that “[p]rohibi- 
tions such as that against the torture of prisoners of war still remain in 
place.”8 The obvious question to ask, however, is why these are not 
also subject to exemptions and may not be defeated in “situations of 
extreme emergency.” So far as J have been able to determine, neither 
Rawls nor those who follow him in these areas provide any answer. 

Here, as in subsequent sections, I shall summarize main points in 
simple verse: 


If you talk of right and wrong, 
then take note of what you say, 
Jor the sense of absolutes, 

will not easily go away. 


0 


However definite may be the oppositions between Rawls and 
Anscombe on the matter of moral absolutes, and between Blackburn 
and Anscombe concerning moral obligation, they are located within a 
relatively conservative moral philosophical framework. That is to 
say, the parties to these debates could all agree that judgments about 
good and bad in human action are such as may be true, and that they 
can be reasoned about in an objective manner. Simon Blackburn is a 
noncognitivist who holds that morality is not a matter of knowledge 
strictly speaking, but of settled sentiment. That is not to the present 
point, however, for his opposition to Anscombe does not depend on 
this metaethical claim; it is related to the question of whether moral 
concepts are implicitly theological. One could, after all, combine 





1 From Nuclear Weapons and Christian Conscience, ed. Walter Stein 
(London: Merlin Press, 1961), reprinted in G. E. M. Anscombe, Ethics, Reli- 
gion and Politics: Collected Philosophical Papers, vol. 3 (Oxford: Blackwell, 
1981). 

8 Rawls, The Law of Peoples, 98. 
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moral sentimentalism and divine command theory in the thesis that 
what it is right to do is what God commands, and that God commands 
what he does command simply because he has an approbative attitude 
toward it. Theoretically unappealing as this combination may seem to 
be, it is close to what some nonphilosophers appear to believe, and it 
can seem to find some support in Judaeo-Christian scripture, as in the 
injunction following Moses’ delivery of the Decalogue: “Ye shall dili- 
gently keep the commandments of the Lord your God, and his testimo- 
nies, and his statutes, which he hath commanded thee. And thou shalt 
do that which is right and good in the sight of the Lord.”? 

As we know, however, the current situation is one in which radi- 
cal forms of moral skepticism hold sway in large parts of the intellec- 
tual world and have made significant gains over the thinking of non- 
philosophers. In particular, it is now widely believed that ethics is rel- 
ative, in the sense that there is no objective standard of correctness in 
moral thinking, only a series of diverse measures that are in some way 
optional. It is worth asking those who say this sort of thing what they 
think the nature and limits of that “optionality” may be and to whom 
the options are available. Is it optional, if you are a member of a moral 
community or tradition, to think at odds with it? Or is the optionality 
that of a spectator standing outside the communities or traditions— 
not necessarily being an outsider to them, but standing mentally out- 
side them in an exercise of intellectual detachment? 

One might suppose that the second position would allow for the 
first, but the two invoke different perspectives and sets of standards. 
This is what makes it possible to say, paradoxically: “one ought to do 
so and so, though in saying this I am not saying that it is ‘objectively 
true’ that one ought to do so and so.” The paradox is resolved by pro- 
viding relative contexts, contrasting (1) what holds relative to the 
standards of a moral group to which one belongs, and (2) what holds 
relative to the judgment of informed philosophical analysis. Philoso- 
phy may free one’s reflections from the presumed illusion of universal 
objectivity, but it does not thereby provide grounds for rejecting the 
moral conventions of one’s group, or provide license for substituting 
alternatives. On the contrary, some theoretical relativists draw the 
conclusion that since there are no transcendent moral standards, 
there is reason to treat with special respect particular social 





? Deuteronomy 6:17-18. 
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conventions and to be hesitant about subjecting them to public expo- 
sure as artifacts of our own making: 


If the only rules there are, 

are the rules we humans make, 
then handle them with care, 

lest these works of man we break. 


I 


This rhymed conclusion has the ring of Humean conservatism. 
For recall that while Hume was a skeptic about moral knowledge, he 
resisted the temptation to think that because some principle or norm 
of conduct could not be established as an object of experience or of 
reason, it therefore ought to be rejected. After all, what else could be 
substituted for it that was not equally vulnerable to skeptical interro- 
gation? Tradition and convention were, for Hume, themselves em- 
bodiments of habits found profitable by preceding generations, who 
in most respects were not all different in nature. He himself evidently 
felt close to Cicero, though eighteen centuries separated them. Com- 
menting on the “artifice” of justice, he observes: 

Mankind is an inventive species; and where an invention is obvious and 

absolutely necessary, it may as properly be said to be natural as any 

thing that proceeds immediately from original principles, without the 
intervention of thought or reflexion. Tho’ the rules of justice be artifi- 
cial, they are not arbitary. Nor is the expression improper to call them 

Laws of Nature; if by natural we understand what is common to any 


species, or even if we confine it to mean what is inseparable from the 
species.!° 


This attitude contrasts with that of a present day skeptic such as 
Gianni Vattimo who thinks that the abandonment of moral realism, as 
of philosophical realism more generally, forces the acceptance of 
some version of nihilism. It may be relevant that Vattimo’s starting 
point is defined by the work of two radical, post-Enlightenment Conti- 
nental thinkers (Nietzsche and Heidegger), rather than by conserva- 
tive British empiricists such as Locke and Berkeley. Vattimo believes, 





1 David Hume, A Treatise of Human Nature, ed. L. A. Selby-Bigge (Ox- 
ford: Oxford University Press, 1958), 484. 
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however, that he can draw from Heidegger the resources to resist the 
most extreme developments of Nietzsche, though without having to 
become a reactionary.!! 

In Vattimo’s intellectual world, there is no going back to pre- 
Nietzschean innocence. Philosophical discourses are not scientific 
probings of reality but rhetorical efforts to sustain or challenge the 
control of power. In a suitably loose understanding of the concept, all 
thought is ideology. But some ideologies may be more congenial than 
others, particularly those that allow for, and even validate a pluralism 
of interests and lifestyles. But how can there even be a discourse of 
justification if thought is not governed by, or at least answerable to, 
external standards of truth and falsity, reason and unreason? 

Vattimo’s answer is an admittedly radical modification of the 
Kantian idea of objectivity without objects. For the premoderns (an- 
cient and medieval) and for the precritical moderns (empiricist and ra- 
tionalist), thought is shaped by concepts that are the mental counter- 
parts of objective structures of empirical or metaphysical reality. The 
Kantian revolution reversed this order and found the origins of mental 
structure within the mind itself. But “mind,” in this formulation, is not 
something empirical and variable. Instead, it is (mysteriously) non- 
personal and transcendental. It is intersubjective mind per se, whose 
organizing nature imposes categories antecedent to experience. 

Vattimo accepts the formulation “no experience without con- 
cepts,” but he follows Heidegger in seeing the source of our concepts 
as residing not in some universal precultural intellectual structure but 
in historically situated, culturally molded forms. He writes: 

The subject is not the bearer of the Kantian a priori, but the heir to a 


finite-historical language that makes possible and conditions the access 
of the subject to itself and the world.” 


And elsewhere he comments that: 





1] am grateful to Dr. David Rose for drawing aspects of Vattimo’s work 
to my attention, also for the translations of passages from works not yet pub- 
lished in English. These latter are drawn form David Rose, “The Ethical 
Claims of il Pensiero Debole: Gianni Vattimo, Pluralism and Postmodern Sub- 
jectivity,” Angelaki: Journal of the Theoretical Humanities 7, no. 3 (2002): 
61-80. 

12 Gianni Vattimo, Oltre l’interpretazione: il significato dell’ermeneu- 
tica per la filosofia (Bari: Editori Laterza, 1994); English translation by David 
Webb, Beyond Interpretation: The Meaning of Hermeneutics for Philosophy 
(Cambridge: Polity Press, 1997), 8. 
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There are no transcendental conditions of possibility for experience 
which might be attainable through some type of reduction or epoche 
suspending our ties to historical-cultural, linguistic, categorical hori- 
zons. The conditions of possibility for experience are always qualified. 
... The foundation, the beginning, the initial transmission of our dis- 
course cannot, in other words, but be a hermeneutic foundation.'8 


All understanding is interpretative and immanent within preexist- 
ing frameworks, and those structures are historico-cultural products. 
For Vattimo there is no sense to be given to the idea that thought re- 
sponds to and is measured by the world itself, such as Aquinas main- 
tains in his Commentary on the Metaphysics, bk. 10, lect. 2: 

We do not know [sensible and intelligible objects] in the same way that 
we know something by means of a measure. For something is known 
by a measure as a principle of knowledge; but things are known by sen- 
sory perception and by intellectual knowledge as by a cognitive power 
or cognitive habit. Therefore [the cognitive powers] are called mea- 
sures only figuratively, because in reality they are measured rather than 
measure. For it is not because we perceive or know a thing that it is so 
in reality; but it is because it is so in reality that we have a true knowl- 
edge or perception of it.14 


Vattimo thinks of himself as moderating the impact of Heideg- 
gerean hermeneutics and Nietzscean nihilism, by conceding some- 
thing to each while finding a way of resisting the abandonment to 
chaos. In his intermediary account, there is order, admittedly not that 
of a formally structured world or of a worldly structured conceptual 
field, but the order of reasonable interpretation, of humane selection 
among defensible goods. The good itself is measured by our socially 
defensible desires, rather than these desires being evaluated by means 
of the good. There is to this extent a kind of rationality and a kind of 
truth—‘“weak thought” and “weak truth’—and we are situated with 
regard to them rather as a librarian is placed with regard to the con- 
tents of the books that surround him. They reflect structures and cat- 





13Vattimo, “Dialectics, Difference and Weak Thought,” in Jl pensiero de- 
bole, ed. Gianni Vattimo and Pier Aldo Rovatti (Milan: Feltrinelli, 1998) 13 
(italian original). 

141 Thomas Aquinas, Commentary on Aristotle’s Metaphysics, bk. 10, 
lect. 2, trans. John P. Rowan (Notre Dame: Dumb Ox Books, 1995), 643. For 
an exploration of Aquinas’s position from the perspective of recent debates 
about realism and antirealism see John Haldane, “Mind World Identity The- 
ory and the Anti-realist Challenge,” in Reality, Representation and Projec- 
tion, ed. John Haldane and Crispin Wright (New York: Oxford University 
Press, 1993), 15-37. 
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egories, and they contain information; but neither fact requires that 
they correspond to some objective reality. For all that this is con- 
cerned, there may be nothing beyond the books, or nothing beyond 
what they say. Vattimo writes: 
As a metaphor for speaking of hermeneutical truth, dwelling might best 
be understood as though one were dwelling in a library; whereas the 
idea of truth as correspondence conceives of knowledge of the true as 
the certain possession of an object by way of an adequate representa- 
tion, the truth of dwelling is by contrast the competence of the librarian 
who does not possess entirely, in a single act of transparent comprehen- 


sion, all of the contents of all of the books among which he lives, nor 
even the first principles upon which the contents depend.!5 


Expressed in these terms, the position may sound a commend- 
able statement of epistemic modesty, but it is much more radical. Vat- 
timo is not saying that we should acknowledge the limitations of our 
grasp of the truth. He is intimating that there is no such thing as truth 
to grasp. Elsewhere he writes of the need “to stay faithful to the dis- 
covery of the always unsurpassingly finite setting of the origin [of ‘an 
ethics of finitude’] without forgetting the pluralistic implications of 
this discovery.”!® But those implications themselves have implica- 
tions, namely, that the ethics of finitude includes instances that may 
be utterly barbarous but uncriticizable, because the only positions 
from which they could be externally assessed are either competitors 
of the same intersubjective sort which can have no claim upon them, 
or else one which does not exist, namely, the position of objective rea- 
son and truth. 

Of course, Vattimo believes that genuine rules—in the sense of 
being corelative to fakes—could only be made sense of in terms of ob- 
jective reason and objective truth, and that these are what postmoder- 
nity invites us to reject; but we have a right to ask whether the invita- 
tion is compelling. Again, we might versify a conclusion: 


If the only rules there are, 

are the rules we humans make, 
then how can it be argued, 

that some rule is really fake? 





16 Vattimo, Beyond Interpretation: The Meaning of Hermeneutics for 
Philosophy, 82-3. 
16 Gianni Vattimo, “Etica della provenienza,” MicroMega 1 (1997): 74-9. 
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Morality and politics are concerned with wide ranges of values, 
virtues, norms, requirements, and prohibitions varying in respect of 
type, content, and rank. Perhaps the central and certainly the most 
fundamental philosophical issue concerning these is that of their 
foundation. What is the basis of goodness? Why is justice a virtue? 
Why is virtue to be sought for? What is the source of moral require- 
ments and prohibitions? And so on. As well as the many disagree- 
ments about moral and political issues that characterize contempo- 
rary debate, particularly in advanced, technological, liberal societies, 
there are deep theoretical disputes about the very foundations of eth- 
ics and politics. 

One might think that since these disputes concern abstract is- 
sues, they can be kept within academic boundaries. After all, even 
though advocates of different philosophical theories may dispute the 
grounds on which a prohibition on murder should be founded, they 
rarely contest the claim that murder is wrong. And, as that example 
serves to suggest, there are some moral prohibitions that are likely 
and perhaps certain to emerge, no matter what theoretical position 
one adopts. This thought is doubly cheering: first, because it limits 
the impact of philosophical disagreement at the level of everyday life; 
and second, because it offers the prospect that the appearance of ex- 
tensive moral dispute may be illusory; for if it can be shown that there 
are a number of moral commitments that anyone must accept on pain 
of otherwise disqualifying himself from serious discussion, then we 
might move to the next stage of trying to show that apparently intrac- 
table debates concern not fundamental principles but the applications 
of these in complex and emotionally charged circumstances where it 
is easy to go wrong. 

The latter thought is one I will return to, but first it is necessary 
to acknowledge the extent, depth, and range of sources of moral dis- 
agreement in contemporary Western societies, and to recognize that 
current thought about moral questions as these arise in personal life 
and in the public sphere is often confused, confusing, and shallow. If 
this is to be rectified, we need to make a number of distinctions and 
avoid confusing them. 

First, there is the distinction between the private and the public; 
then, there are the distinctions among the procedural, the political, 
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the cultural, and the moral. Some issues in the public sphere can and 
should be treated as purely procedural matters. For example, the ad- 
ministration of justice should conform to norms of accessibility and 
equability. Appointment to public office should be open on the basis 
of announced qualifications, and so on. Important as they are, how- 
ever, these ways of proceeding are not exclusive to liberal polities, nor 
are they sufficient to constitute a common morality or culture. In re- 
sponse, one might hope to draw on the public/private distinction so as 
to argue that anything more substantial can be confined to the sphere 
of private morality. That, however, is neither practically feasible nor 
theoretically plausible. Debates about abortion, euthanasia, marriage, 
the age of consent, pornography, education, welfare, health service al- 
location, public funding of the arts, and so on, do not concern private 
matters, nor can they be resolved procedurally. 

If ethics matters, and these are ethical matters, how may we pro- 
ceed? Broadly speaking, there are two options: (1) accept contest or 
(2) aim for consensus. I favor the latter option, but if it is to be credi- 
ble, it has to address the diversity of approaches to ethical issues and 
the insufficiently acknowledged fact that most, and perhaps all, of 
these approaches derive, directly or indirectly, from religious under- 
standings of human nature and the values proper to it. We need to 
take more seriously, in a way that most contemporary philosophers 
generally do not, the broadly religious character of much moral think- 


ing: 


If you look around you'll see, 
the list of values is not brief, 
and that this diversity, 
Oft’ accompanies belief. 


V 


A common reason given for thinking that traditional understand- 
ings of morality as resting on objective foundations is no longer feasi- 
ble, is that we have come to appreciate the differences between cul- 
tures, and to think that the fact of these differences challenges the 
notion of universal truths and values. To assess this reasoning we 
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need to distinguish three kinds of challenge posed by encountering 
cultural differences. 

(1) Psychological challenges. Undoubtedly these sorts of chal- 
lenges are very real. Discovering that one’s own ways of living are not 
the only ones, trying to understand those of others, and trying to co- 
operate or negotiate with them can all be unsettling, difficult, irk- 
some, and exhausting. Nothing follows from this, however, about the 
credibility of one’s beliefs or the status of one’s values. 

(2) Socio-cultural challenges. When cultures meet, whether 
through communication, travel, trade, or immigration, issues arise as 
to how best their members should interact with one another, and as to 
how competing claims may be resolved. Often these challenges are 
purely practical, but they can also pose a particular problem for those 
who value toleration. I shall term this the “paradox of respect,” for 
toleration seems to require that we tolerate the “intolerable.” 

Let us say that a culture deserves respect because it is valued by 
its members and is for them a meaning-providing structure. Call this 
“the respect-deserving principle” (RDP). This sort of idea seems to 
have wide support among social theorists and advocates of multicul- 
turalism. But now suppose that a particular culture C is corrupt, abu- 
sive, intolerant, or otherwise of little objective worth. Nonetheless, it 
is valued by its members, for whom it is a meaning-providing struc- 
ture. According to RDP, we should accord C respect. Evidently, how- 
ever, those who judge it worthless cannot really do so, as that would 
require them to tolerate the intolerable. What are we to conclude? 

Consider two strategies: 

(a) The political approach. We might argue that persons of the 
same or different cultures should respect one another, not one an- 
other's cultures, because whatever culture they belong to they are all 
free and equal citizens. This is a popular view among political liberals 
such as John Rawls, but it faces a series of objections: 

First, not all who find themselves in contact with members of 
other cultures are fellow citizens. Second, even where they are, why 
should one’s political identity as a citizen take precedence over, or 
protect one from one’s cultural identity? Why should we accord polit- 
ical respect to a racist qua citizen, if we think he does not deserve cul- 
tural respect as a racist? What, in any case, is the content of the value 
of being a citizen? An answer to the last question might be that the 
status of a citizen as a free and equal person is something to be valued 
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independently of what culture he belongs to, and of whether that cul- 
ture values this status. But in that case there is a third objection, 
namely, that the status of citizen is accorded respect in its own right, 
not because it is valued by members of a culture or is seen by them to 
give meaning to their lives. Equally, cultures that value citizenship as 
involving freedom and equality are equally to be respected because of 
the presumed truth of their values, not merely because they have 
them. 

I conclude that examination of the political approach suggests 
that RDP fails. Cultures deserve respect only where they merit it. The 
fact that someone values his culture and derives meaning from it is 
not by itself a reason for others to respect that culture per se. Where 
its values are corrupt, it ought not to be respected. 

(b) The anthropological approach. Next, we might argue that 
persons of the same or different cultures should respect one another, 
not one another’s cultures, because whatever culture they belong to, 
they are all persons, and persons deserve respect because of the dig- 
nity of the human person as such. Indeed, it is quite compatible with 
regarding cultural forms as primitive or debased, yet recognizing hu- 
man value within them. A powerful literary presentation of this is pro- 
vided by Joseph Conrad in Heart of Darkness, when the principal 
character, Marlow, describes experiences in the depth of the Belgian 
Congo: 

We are accustomed to look upon the shackled form of a conquered 

monster, but there—there you would look at a thing monstrous and 

free. It was unearthly, and the men were—No they were not inhuman. 

Well, you know, that was the worst of it—this suspicion of their not be- 

ing inhuman. It would come slowly to one. They howled and leaped 

and spun, and made horrid faces, but what thrilled you was just the 


thought of their humanity—like yours. ... Let the fool gape and shud- 
der—the man knows, and can look on without a wink.!” 


Respecting human beings need not involve respecting their cul- 
tures, though the fact that people do value their own cultures and take 
meaning from them should encourage us to value culture as an aspect 
of the experienced human good, and to work to establish virtuous cul- 
tures. 

I term this “the anthropological approach” because it looks to hu- 
man nature for an account of the value of persons and of cultures. 





17 Joseph Conrad, Heart of Darkness (Ware: Wordsworth, 1999), 65-6. 
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This also it suggests that, as it stands, RDP fails. Cultures ought to be 
respected only where and to the extent that they merit it. The fact 
that people value their culture and draw meaning from it is not in and 
of itself grounds for others to respect that culture, and where its val- 
ues are bad ones, it ought not to be accorded respect. 

The paradox of respect or of tolerating the intolerable is solved 
by denying RDP: if a cultural practice is intolerable it ought not to be 
tolerated. This will commend itself to many, but not to those who 
take a certain view of the next kinds of challenge posed by encounter- 
ing cultural differences. 

(3) Philosophical challenges. Two questions fall under this head- 
ing, both arising from the fact that lives, institutions and cultures are 
structured by basic beliefs, values and practices. It follows that cul- 
tures differ to the extent that the underlying beliefs, values and prac- 
tices do. Thus we face: 

(a) The problem of interpretation. If two cultures are radically 
distinct, how can members of each even understand one another, 
since ex hypothesi they must hold different beliefs and values? To il- 
lustrate, how is a culture that does not believe that stones are alive, or 
one that does not value house-dust, or another that does not eat its 
dead, to understand cultures that have such beliefs and values and 
practices? 

(b) The problem of relativism. To the extent that we can make 
sense of radically different beliefs, values, and practices, this may 
seem to undermine confidence in the correctness of our own ways. 
After all, if people who inhabit the same world can hold such different 
views, how can we say who is right and who is wrong? Perhaps, in- 
deed, there is no right and wrong, there are just differences. Perhaps 
it’s all relative. 

Both problems have the same solution: look beneath the surface 
differences for underlying commonalities, as did Marlow in Heart of 
Darkness. We can understand what is believed by people who believe 
that stones are alive. It’s just that we think they are wrong, and we are 
puzzled by their mistake. But if we look into the matter further, we 
can expect to find an explanation. Likewise, where people seem to 
hold different and incompatible values, the deeper truth is usually 
otherwise; similarly when they abide by different practices. 
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Writing almost two and a half thousand years ago, Herodotus ob- 
serves the following: 


[I]f one were to offer men to choose out of all the customs in the world 
such as seemed to them the best, they would examine the whole num- 
ber, and end by preferring their own; so convinced are they that their 
own usages far surpass those of all others. Unless, therefore, a man was 
mad, it is not likely that he would make sport of such matters. That peo- 
ple have this feeling about their laws may be seen by very many proofs: 
among others, by the following. Darius [King of Persia] after he had got 
the kingdom, called into his presence certain Greeks who were at hand, 
and asked, “What he should pay them to eat the bodies of their fathers 
when they died?” To which they answered, that there was no sum that 
would tempt them to do such a thing. He then sent for certain Indians, 
of the race called Callatians, men who eat their fathers, and asked them, 
while the Greeks stood by, and knew by the help of an interpreter all 
that was said, “What he should give them to burn the bodies of their fa- 
thers at their decease?” The Indians exclaimed aloud, and bade him for- 
bear such language. Such is men’s wont herein; and Pindar was right, in 
my judgment, when he said, “Law is the king o'er all.”18 


In relating this story in his Histories, Herodotus, who was influ- 
enced by sophist conventionalism, remarks both that people take their 
own customary rules to be correct, and that there is a great variety 
and diversity of cultural customs. He is thereby setting the scene for 
an encounter of the type that has some saying “it’s all relative.” The 
tradition among the Greeks was to burn the bodies of their dead fa- 
thers, and among the Callatians it was to eat them. What one regarded 
as piety, the other viewed as obscene. The lesson of Darius’s experi- 
ment, besides the reason Herodotus gives for recording it (namely, to 
establish that law or convention [nomos] shapes our responses), is 
that beneath the disagreement of convention over burning or eating 
was an agreement, namely, that dead loved ones are to be honored 
through pious rituals of acknowledgement and remembrance. The 
disagreement was not really about values, for on those they were 
agreed; rather, it concerned the proper embodiment or expression of 
one and the same value, and that difference was no doubt due to his- 
torical circumstances. 

Much the same point was made three centuries ago by Francis 
Hutcheson in An Inquiry into the Original of Our Ideas of Beauty 





18 The History of Herodotus, trans. George Rawlinson (Ware: 
Wordsworth, 1996), bk. 2, chap. 38, 142. 
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and Virtue, when considering the issue of the grounds of difference in 
moral opinions. He writes that: 


[W]e may easily account for the vast diversity of moral principles, in 
various nations and ages; which is indeed a good argument against in- 
nate ideas, or principles, but will not evidence mankind to be void of a 
moral sense to perceive virtue or vice in actions... . The grounds of this 
diversity are principally these: ist. Different opinions of happiness, or 
natural good, and of the most effectual means to advance it.... But in 
these and all other instances of the like nature, the approbation is 
founded on benevolence, because of some real, or apparent tendency to 
the public good. ... The same reason may remove also the objections 
against the universality of this [moral] sense, from some stories of trav- 
ellers concerning strange cruelty practised toward the aged, or children, 
in certain countries. ... [I]f they be looked upon as innocent, and vindi- 
cated, it is certainly under some appearance of benevolence, such as to 
secure them from insults of enemies, to avoid the infirmities of age, 
which perhaps appear greater evils than death, or to free the vigorous 
and useful citizens from the charge of maintaining them, or the troubles 
of attendance upon them.!® 


Before we can assess the beliefs, values, and practices of others 
we must first understand them, and that means interpreting behavior 
in the light of what, exactly? Common human nature, and the deep 
facts pertaining to it. Relativists like to think they are deep, seeing be- 
neath our agreements a mere foundation in convention. In fact, they 
are superficial, failing to see beneath different conventions a deeper 
common reality. The challenges posed by cultural engagement do not 
subvert the assumption that there is a common human nature and 
common human good; rather, they tend to confirm it. 

Moral good and evil come in different forms: personal, social, in- 
stitutional, cultural, political, and religious. Particular and general 
moral wrongs involve the absence of what reason, emotion, and voli- 
tion should have established or preserved. Institutional injustice in- 
volves a want in the allocation of goods due to some, and thus re- 
presents a failure of reason and an imposition of loss. Cultural cor- 





0 Francis Hutcheson, An Inquiry into the Original of Our Ideas of 
Beauty and Virtue, ed. Wolfgang Leidhold (Indianapolis: Liberty Fund, 
2004), treatise 2, sect. 4, pp. 137-8. See also the essay by Montaigne, “On the 
Cannibals,” in Michel de Montaigne, The Complete Essays, trans. and ed. 
Michael A. Screech (London: Allen Lane, 1991), 228-41; and the discussion of 
this by David Wiggins in Ethics: Twelve Lectures on the Philosophy of Mo- 
rality (Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press, 2006), 343-7. 
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ruption involves a systematic failure of good judgment and a loss of 
the sense of social responsibility. 

In moving from individual to social evils, our vision of the impedi- 
ments to human flourishing is broadened; but there is a further dimen- 
sion to be taken account of, the appreciation of which promises to en- 
rich our comprehension of the human condition and the contribution 
of religious ideas to that understanding. This is the dimension of his- 
tory, understood not just as a sequence of events but as a possibly 
meaningful narrative; an account not just of what has happened but an 
interpretative explanation of why things have gone as they have and 
how they should go in the future (the “should” here being both predic- 
tive and normative). 

Writing out of a similar tradition to Vattimo, Jean Francois Lyo- 
tard writes that: “We can no longer have recourse to the grand narra- 
tives—we can resort neither to the dialectic of spirit, nor even to the 
emancipation of humanity.” He insists (without addressing the ques- 
tion of the referent of the “we”) that we abandon metanarratives, over- 
arching accounts of events that subsume other more local narratives 
such as periodic or political histories. In particular, we are to reject 
the belief that there is anything to be said that might constitute the 
“human story.” 

By contrast, Jews, Christians, and Muslims (as well as those of 
other faiths) see deep significance in the broad sweep of history, as 
well as in the experiences of value and recurrent longings in genera- 
tions of individuals. We can certainly agree with postmodernists 
when they observe the confusing diversity of interests, cultural forms, 
and lifestyles that characterize economically and technologically ad- 
vanced societies; but we may yet place this diversity within a larger 
picture which gives it a meaning that the postmodernists cannot see, 
and which, given their theoretical commitments, they could not ac- 
knowledge even if it seemed apparent to them. Reinhold Niebuhr 
poses the question and suggests a transcendentalist answer: 

How can we bring the whole human story, including the relevant and ir- 

relevant individual human dramas, into some scheme of intelligibility 


without obscuring and denying the richness and variety of the drama? 
. The fragmentariness and brevity of life, united to its dignity, is a 





* Jean Francois Lyotard, The Postmodern Condition: A Report on 
Knowledge, trans. Geoff Bennington and Brian Masumi (Manchester: 
Manchester University Press, 1992), 60. 
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mystery which is made meaningful by the promise of a fulfilment which 
is beyond the capacity of man.*! 


Unless one embraces the nihilism of the postmodernist, the idea of 
metanarratives remains a possibility. But if so, one must ask what is 
the condition of its possibility. In order to see “direction” in history, 
Marx and Hegel tried to find materialist substitutes for Providence. It 
is doubtful, however, whether anything short of real purposeful 
agency can provide history with a teleology.” If that is right, and if 
the idea of a metanarrative has rational appeal, then so should the no- 
tion that ultimately the course of human history is a religious one, a 
movement toward or away from God. 

Here we have returned to the theme with which I began: the idea 
that morality might depend upon religion. The connection I have just 
been pointing to, however, is not that proposed by Anscombe in the 
opening quotation and disputed by Blackburn, namely, the depen- 
dence of concepts of obligation upon that of a divine legislator. Con- 
sequently, it is not open to the complaint that theological ethics only 
engages with deontological categories, or to the general challenge 
that strong deontological notions can only be given a voluntaristic 
foundation. Here the connection is between the experience of value 
and a transcendent teleology. It is less immediately conceptual and 
more phenomenological, anthropological, and metaphysical, being 
the dependence of an understanding of the shared human condition, 
with its underlying commonalities, upon an understanding of the his- 
torical and metaphysical situation in which human life is located: an 





21 Ronald Niebuhr, “The Self and its Search for Ultimate Meaning,” in 
The Meaning of Life, ed. E. D. Klemke (Oxford: Blackwell, 1980), 49, 50. 

2 Such is the conclusion of Bernard Williams’s discussion of “Making 
Sense,” in Truth and Truthfulness (Princeton: Princeton University Press, 
2002). His judgment that there is “no adequate account of how the supposed 
processes could work’ is conditional upon the implied but unstated rejection 
of theism or any other transcendent metaphysics. One reply would be to es- 
tablish the case for providentialist theism independently of the question of 
experienced value and meaning; another would be to argue from the latter to 
the truth of theism. In relation to the former, see John Haldane, “Theism,” in 
J. J. C. Smart and John J. Haldane, Atheism and Theism, 2d ed. (Oxford: 
Blackwell Publishers, 2004), pts. 2, 4, and 6; and in relation to the latter, John 
Haldane, “Philosophy, The Restless Heart, and the Meaning of Theism,” Ra- 
tio 19, no. 3 (2006): forthcoming. 
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understanding that calls for an author of history and agent of provi- 
dence. 

In this regard it is relevant to conclude by quoting again from 
Anscombe on the relation between the ethical and the religious; but 
now from a less familiar source (though one contained in the volume 
reviewed by Blackburn), and this time in connection with the link be- 
tween the human experience of reverence and the idea of man’s su- 
pernatural destiny. Anscombe writes: 

A religious attitude may be merely incipient, prompting a certain fear 

before the idea of ever destroying a human life, and refusing to make a 

‘quality of life’ judgment to terminate a human being. Or it may be more 

developed, perceiving that men are made by God in God’s likeness, to 

know and love God. The love of God is the direction of the will to its 
true end. ... Such perception of what a human being is makes one per- 


ceive human death as awesome, human life as always to be treated with 
a respect which is a sign and acknowledgment of what it is for.” 


More generally, the suggested connection between, first, the ex- 
perience of value (and of disvalue), second, an understanding of hu- 
man nature and its condition, and third, the idea of a transcendent 
source or foundation for these, may be cast in terms of a sense of ob- 
jective purpose: 


If the order that we sense, 
is one that we can’t make, 
then God may be its author, 
and it be for our sake.” 


University of St Andrews 





23 “Murder and the Morality of Euthanasia,” in Human Life, Action and 
Ethics: Essays by G. E. M. Anscombe, 270. 

*% The writing of this paper was made possible by research support pro- 
vided by the Institute for the Psychological Sciences. I am particularly grate- 
ful to Dr. Gladys Sweeney, Dean of the Institute, for facilitating this support. 
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ARISTOTLE. De animalibus: Michael Scot’s Arabic-Latin Translation. Part 
Two: Books XI-XIV: Parts of Animals. Edited by Aafke M. I. van 
Oppenraaij. Aristoteles Semitico-Latinus, vol. 5. Leiden: E. J. Brill, 1998. 
xxvi + 589 pp. Cloth, $176.00—Historian of science James G. Lennox 
has drawn attention to perhaps the most mysterious and remarkable 
feature of the history of Aristotelian natural philosophy. It is the appar- 
ent disappearance of Aristotle’s biological research program after Theo- 
phrastus and its reappearance some 1500 years later in the work of Al- 
bert the Great. Interestingly, the mystery is not that Aristotle’s 
zoological treatises were lost during these intervening years, for they 
were not; nor was it that they were unknown, for they were read and 
commented upon. Whatever the solution to this mystery, a crucial epi- 
sode in the history is the availability to Albert and other thirteenth- 
century scholars of a complete Latin version of the De partibus anima- 
lium with its initial book devoted to scientific method. Albert, as it 
turns out, is the first philosopher to comment at length on this method- 
ological text and to work out in great detail the application of the Aristo- 
telian methods of division and demonstration to a zoological research 
program. 

While Albert’s contributions to Aristotelian scientific method have re- 
cently begun to attract scholarly attention, the history of the De parti- 
bus animalium text from which he worked has been largely unex- 
plored. A start was made by Hermann Stadler, who in the years before 
the First World War provided a modern edition of Albert's paraphrastic 
commentary on Aristotle’s zoological books. Working from Albert’s au- 
tograph text contained in the Cologne manuscript (Historisches Archiv 
W258a), Stadler attempted to mark his edition to show which words 
were taken from the source text and which were Albert’s own. As Al- 
bert’s commentary is a postilla providing a continuous presentation of 
the source text mixed with digressions and additions, this procedure re- 
sulted in a less than satisfactory access to the state of the text as re- 
ceived by Albert. Nonetheless, Stadler’s edition remained the only criti- 
cal attempt at recovering this source text, Michael Scotus’s translation 
from the Arabic, until the end of the twentieth century. 

This situation is rapidly changing as Aafke M. L van Oppenraaij makes 
the Scotus texts available in stages. In 1992, she published her critical 
edition of the De generatione animalium (books 15-19 of Michael Sco- 
tus’s De animalibus) along with a comparative apparatus showing the 





*Books received are acknowledged in this section by a brief resume, report, or 
criticism. Such acknowledgement does not preclude a more detailed examination in a 
subsequent Critical Study. From time to time, technical books dealing with such 
fields as mathematics, physics, anthropology, and the social sciences will be reviewed 
in this section, if it is thought that they might be of special interest to philosophers. 


The Renew of Metaphysics 60 (September 2006): 141-186. Copyright © 2006 by The Review of 
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relation of Scotus’s Latin text to the Arabic text as established by Brug- 
man and Drossaart Lulofs (Leiden, 1971). She is currently working on 
an edition of the Historia animalium (books 1-10 of Michael Scotus’s 
De animalibus). The present volume contains her critical edition of the 
De partibus animalium (books 11-14 of Michael Scotus’s De animali- 
bus). As with the earlier edition, van Oppenraaij provides a dual appara- 
tus for her Latin text: one part showing the manuscript collations in the 
usual way and a second comparing the Latin text with the Arabic ver- 
sion edited by Remke Kruk (Amsterdam-Oxford, 1979). For this edition, 
van Oppenraaij has also included endnotes keyed to the Latin text in- 
cluding much useful lexical and other information. Also, included are 
Latin—Arabic and Arabic—Latin indices as well as a separate Greek index 
of biological, geographical, and personal names. 

The version of the De generatione animalium of William of Moer- 
beke has long been available in the edition of H. J. Drossaart Lulofs 
(Bruges-Paris, 1966) and Moerbeke’s Latin version of the animal histo- 
ries has recently appeared in the edition of Pieter Beullens and Fernand 
Bossier (Leiden, 2000). Except for the Moerbeke version of the De par- 
tibus animalium, currently being edited by P. Rossi, the thirteenth-cen- 
tury Graeco-Latin Libri de animalibus is complete. The appearance of 
van Oppenraaij’s edition of the Historia animalium will complete the 
Michael Scotus version. Thanks to all of these editorial efforts, contem- 
porary scholars are close to having available the two principle sources 
of transmission of Aristotle’s zoology. In addition to being significant 
contributions to the history of science, such source materials may assist 
in the solution to the intriguing mystery of the disappearance and reap- 
pearance of Aristotle’s biological research program.—Michael W. Tkacz, 
Gonzaga University. 


BONJOUR, Lawrence and Earnest Sosa. Epistemic Justification: Internal- 
ism vs. Externalism, Foundations vs. Virtues. Great Debates in Phi- 
losophy. Oxford: Blackwell Publishers, 2003. viii + 240 pp. Paper, 
$29.95—This book is both a lively debate between two top epistemolo- 
gists and a recapitulation of the main lines of the debate about epistemic 
justification over the last few decades. This makes it at once appropri- 
ate for undergraduate courses in epistemology as well as for graduate 
seminars (if supplemented). In the interest of brevity I will focus on 
their positive theses, leaving the reader to consult the book for their de- 
structive arguments. 

BonJour opens the debate, which is perhaps appropriate because he 
is defending the more traditional view (though it must be noted that 
BonJour is a recent convert to this position; a brief mea culpa appears 
on p. 56). His section is called “A Version of Internalist Foundational- 
ism.” He begins with the Regress Argument in the first chapter, “The Re- 
gress Problem and Foundationalism.” The challenge is for foundational- 
ists to offer foundations which are nonarbitrary. BonJour tries to meet 
this challenge in chapter 4, “Back to Foundationalism,” where he tries to 
rest all knowledge on awareness of the content of beliefs. The main bur- 
den of this chapter is to deal with the Sellers Dilemma: is awareness of 
content judgmental or not? If it is, then what justifies this judgment? If 
it is not, how does it justify anything? BonJour argues that awareness of 
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a beliefs content and of its assertive character are constitutive of what 
it is to have a belief. He thinks this goes between the horns of the 
Sellers Dillema (p. 63). Then, in chapter 5, “The Conceptualization of 
Sensory Experience and the Problem of the External World,” BonJour 
tries to show that this foundation of constitutive awareness of content 
can bear the weight of all our ordinary knowledge claims. This will ob- 
viously involve the thorny issue of inferences from states of our own 
consciousness to states of the external world. BonJour addresses this 
most crucial issue in his last section, 5.5, “The Inference to the Physical 
World.” In the tradition of Locke and Berkeley, BonJour offers an infer- 
ence to the best explanation. The best explanation of the systematic na- 
ture of our experience is a world with corresponding properties and 
causal powers impinging upon our senses. This is all very well, but Bon- 
Jour never addresses the controversial issue of justifying inference to 
the best explanation. Given BonJour’s rejection of coherentism, this 
seems like a major lacuna. One problem he does mention is that techni- 
cally this leaves most people without justification, since very few of 
them ever actually perform such an inference. He doesn’t find this too 
troubling, since “the argument is in principle available to them,” yet this 
is nothing other than a fairly pervasive form of skepticism. 

Sosa’s half of the book is called “Beyond Internal Foundations to Ex- 
ternal Virtues.” It begins with three very enlightening chapters; two on 
the nature and structure of knowledge which will richly reward close 
reading. However, in the interest of brevity, I will focus on his positive 
presentation of his thesis in chapter 8, “Skepticism and the Internal/Ex- 
ternal Divide,” and chapter 9, “A Virtue Epistemology.” In the first, Sosa 
adopts a quasi-pluralist stance, admitting that there is something valu- 
able in positive epistemic status deriving solely from internal conditions 
(pp. 147, 163, and others). The New Evil Demon argument shows this. 
However, Sosa argues by cases (p. 151), internal considerations cannot 
capture all forms of positive epistemic status. He seeks to provide a vir- 
tue theory which can account for both internalist and externalist intui- 
tions. 

Sosa’s account of epistemic justification is subtle and complex. It is 
centered around the following two claims entailed by virtue epistemol- 
ogy: (V-Apt) For all possible worlds w, B is apt-justified in w only if B de- 
rives in w from the exercise of one or more intellectual virtues that in 
that world w would produce a high ratio of true beliefs. (V-Adroit) For 
all possible worlds w, B is adroit-justified in w only if B derives from the 
exercise of one or more intellectual virtues that in our actual world vir- 
tuously would produce a high ratio of true beliefs. 

The first clause is meant to capture externalist intuitions about the 
importance of reliability. The second clause is meant to accommodate 
the intuition of internalists that even if we were systematically deceived 
we would still be justified if we reasoned just as we do now. He consid- 
ers how NED-theorists might respond to this and offers rejoinders. He 
also considers problems of circularity which arise in connection with 
the claim that we are reliable given that this cannot be introspected. 
Given the complexity of Sosa’s view and the number of questions he 
raises, it would have been better if he had presented his theory earlier in 
his section and spent more time defending it. As it is, his case is rather 
underargued, and he only has space to treat objections lightly. This de- 
bate is at times tough-going but always rewarding.—Trent Dougherty, 
University of Rochester. 
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BROGAN, Walter. Heidegger and Aristotle: The Twofoldness of Being. SUNY 
Series in Contemporary Continental Philosophy. Albany: State Univer- 
sity of New York Press, 2005. xiv + 189 pp. Cloth, $60.00—Brogan pro- 
vides an overview of Heidegger's Aristotle interpretation for scholars of 
both Heidegger and Aristotle, rather than showing how Heidegger's 
thought developed from his reading of Aristotle. 

Heidegger reads Aristotle to retrieve the experience of being that was 
the background for Aristotle’s thinking. Many elements that appear in 
Being and Time are already present in Heidegger's 1922 lecture on Aris- 
totle. In particular, both sophia and phronésis disclose an arché in its 
pregiven priority, something normally withdrawn from everyday life. 
This lecture shows how “a notion of nonbeing and refusal . . . belongs to 
being itself” (p. 19), and it introduces the twofoldness of being central to 
Heidegger’s interpretation of Aristotle. 

Heidegger emphasizes the ambiguity of phusis as both a name for be- 
ing as a whole and particular being. The particular being is not nature 
but kat’phuset, in accordance with nature. A “cause” for Aristotle is “a 
more fundamental kinésis” (p. 31), itself a kind of movement of the dis- 
closure that belongs to a particular (kind) of being. The end of a motion 
(telos) is the “coming into appearance” (p. 32) of the eidos. This ties 
phusis to alétheia and shows how the other senses of ousia (the catego- 
ries, techné) presuppose the disclosure of the being on which they rely. 
Aristotle’s use of ousia is twofold, since it means both what becomes 
present and also presencing itself, the “manifestation of beings” (p. 48) 
as a whole (phusis). 

Aristotle’s confrontation with the Eleatics is a deconstruction of their 
ontology: seeking to preserve ousia as one, they do so by denying the 
movement of manifestation as whole that their argument presupposes. 
What are most real are not the elements (stoicheia) of unchanging being 
but the principles that govern kinésis. Heidegger understands aidion 
not as an eternal being but as enduring being, what endures through 
change: the reality of the tode ti. But even the account of kinésis does 
not reach coming into being from nonbeing as Aristotle’s account of 
genesis does. Sterésis shows the twofoldness of being in the interaction 
of hulé and morphé, when the latter are understood ontologically in 
terms of the unconcealment of the aspect (eidos) of what the particular 
being reveals itself to be. But this makes sterésis a principle like mor- 
phé insofar as it functions as a principle (arché) prior to the coming into 
being of particular being. 

Aristotle preserves the Presocratic openness to nonbeing. Aristotle’s 
notions of dunamis and energeia show that energeia is not statically in 
opposition to dunamis but is the fulfillment of something enabling its 
own capacities, powers made manifest in their resistance to other be- 
ings. This sense of holding back from being manifest but enabling the 
manifestation of its power Heidegger calls “force” (Kraft). Contrary to 
the Eleatics, we can say nonbeing “is” in the sense that something duna- 
mis echein, something holds back from complete presence. Human be- 
ing has a constitutive relation to dunamis because it exists “in relation 
to opposites” (p. 127), in a gathering of opposites into logos. 
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This relation brings Brogan back to the practical dimension in Heideg- 
ger’s interpretation of Plato and Aristotle. The Sophist shows the bond 
between the ontological and the personal because the philosopher (un- 
like the sophist) uses dialectic to pass “through speech” (p. 161) (dia- 
legesthat) to achieve a true logos. Aristotle is more radical in his under- 
standing of this problem: dialectic is simply the way to theorein, while 
nous goes past saying something about something (ti kata tinos) to ad- 
dress the matter itself, kath’auto. This is another twofoldness of disclo- 
sure, and also shows how the existential and the everyday are applied 
again, this time to Plato and Aristotle. Even nous is split between the 
nous praktikos concerned with conscience and the ultimate particular, 
and the theoretical nous or sophia concerned with “the extreme 
katholou” (p. 175), the whole of being. Heidegger argues that Aristotle’s 
thought presumed the twofoldness of the ontological and the ontic, but 
that he never made this understanding thematic. 

This review cannot do justice to how Brogan provides an especially 
clear exposition to parts of Heidegger’s Aristotle interpretation. Any se- 
rious student of Heidegger should give this book careful scrutiny for the 
way in which it gives fresh meaning to core issues in Heidegger’s under- 
standing of phusis and techné, the ontological difference, Heidegger’s 
understanding of the Greeks generally, and especially how Aristotle’s 
ontology wrestles with the problems inherited from his predecessors. 
However, the interpretation sometimes moves episodically from one 
theme in Heidegger’s Aristotle interpretation to another. In addition, 
there are a shocking number of typographic errors, such as changing 
typefaces in one word, transposed footnotes, and misspellings. There 
are also two places in the text where many lines are repeated verba- 
tim.—Pierre Mauboussin, Chicago. 


Davipson, Donald. Truth and Predication. Cambridge: Bellknap Press of 
Harvard University Press, 2005. 180 pp. Cloth, $29.95—-This work was 
published posthumously, and its title hints at the two sorts of sources it 
is based on. The first is Davidson’s series of John Dewey lectures on 
truth, given at Columbia University in 1989. It is reprinted here in the 
same form it took when it originally appeared in 1990 in the Journal of 
Philosophy. The second source are the lectures on predication David- 
son gave over a period of years. The material has been carefully pre- 
pared by his wife, Marcia Cavell, from a final set of revisions which have 
been incorporated into the text and the notes. 

The first three chapters are devoted to truth, the next three to predi- 
cation, and the final chapter to Davidson's solution to the problem at 
hand: the problem of predication. 

On truth, Davidson advocates for his own variant of Tarski’s theory. 
Sentences in a special sense serve as the main vehicle of understanding 
and communication. They are also the vehicles of truth. And it is the 
latter role that explicates the former. For Davidson truth in a quasi- 
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Tarskian compositional guise is the means by which this is effected. 
Predicates play a bottom-up role in this semantic endeavor. In favoring 
Tarski’s “realist-objectivist” (this reviewer’s phrase, not Davidson’s) 
conception of truth, Davidson is critical of epistemological conceptions 
such as the coherence and the pragmatist theories of truth. With the aid 
of this modified Tarskian conception, Davidson’s own view makes truth 
essential for “understanding, criticizing, explaining, and predicting the 
thought and action of creatures that think and talk” (pp. 2-3). 

Davidson initially states what he calls “the problem of predication” in 
terms of Plato’s twofold (semantical and metaphysical) versions. He 
then considers Aristotle’s treatment of it and its later history before of- 
fering a solution in the last chapter. According to Davidson, Plato posed 
the problem in both a metaphysical and a semantical form. Semanti- 
cally, it is the relation of subject (paradigmatically singular subject, for 
example, “Theatetus”) and predicate (“sits”) in a (singular) sentence 
(“Theatetus sits”). Metaphysically, it is the relation of particulars to uni- 
versals. It also comes to be known as the question of the unity of a prop- 
osition. Plato, Aristotle, Medievals, Hume, Kant, Bradley, Moore, Frege, 
Russell, Strawson, Quine, and Sellars have all dealt with it. Davidson is 
critical of their solutions. He then provides in chapter 6 an account of 
the relation of truth and predication which serves as a preamble to the 
last chapter in which he offers his solution. 

He is critical of the correspondence theory of truth. However, closer 
inspection reveals that what he is really focusing on is correspondence 
in its Russellian (and others) “corresponds to the facts” form. Part of 
the criticism is the appeal to facts as extra and problematic ontological 
posits. At a different level of criticism Davidson invokes what has come 
to be known as the slingshot argument. Its effect is that all true sen- 
tences refer to the same object/fact. This has the undesirable conse- 
quence that a given true sentence, for example, “Theatetus sits” turns 
out to be true because of the referent of another quite different true sen- 
tence, for example, “Socrates is human.” More liberal uses of the notion 
of correspondence such as appealing to notions like saying the sentence 
“Socrates is human” is true because that is the way the world is are tol- 
erated as just capturing the objectivity of truth. Inspired by Tarski these 
can be restated innocuously by stating a variant of “Socrates is human” 
is true because (if and only if) Socrates is human. 

In preparation for his solution, Davidson considers the close relation 
of predication and truth. Sentences are basic in understanding. The 
conditions for their truth are the vital factor, and predication is crucial 
in such conditions. Davidson's solution is summed up in the last sen- 
tence of the book: “the contribution of predicates to the truth conditions 
of sentences depends on and is explained by our grasp of the concept of 
truth.” I take liberties in unpacking his conclusion in the following way. 
Davidson endorses Tarski and his truth/satisfaction account. Tarski ex- 
plained how a predicate contributes to the truth of basic sentences and 
from there to more complex sentential constructions. Tarski used this 
to define truth. Davidson is not defining truth. Instead, he uses truth (in 
a sense as a primitive) to explain predication. Accordingly, predication 
is explained in terms of the truth of such predications. This is the build- 
ing block of our truth conditions. Understanding, for Davidson, is tak- 
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ing in the conditions under which a sentence is true or false. And under- 
standing is of the essence of such crucial cognitive and communicative 
activities as judging, asserting, questioning, commanding, and so 
forth.—Alex Orenstein, City University of New York. 


DAVIDSON, Donald. Truth, Language, and History. Oxford: Clarendon 
Press, 2005. Cloth, $24.95—When Donald Davidson died in August 2003, 
this collection of essays (except for the introduction) was already con- 
tracted for and was ready to go to Oxford University Press. His wife, 
Marcia Cavell, supplied the introduction. The twenty or so essays cover 
quite diverse material. Hence it is not possible to provide a unified re- 
view based on some single central theme. The essays are almost exclu- 
sively from the 1990s and have all appeared elsewhere. The volume is 
organized around four topics: Truth, Language, Anomalous Monism, and 
Historical Thoughts. 

In the six essays on truth, Davidson states and defends his view of 
truth. He maintains that while it is a substantive concept, it is not the 
correspondence relation, nor some epistemological concept, and it is 
not definable in terms of some other semantic primitive. As a substan- 
tive concept it stands in opposition to deflationary views. While truth is 
substantive on correspondence accounts, Davidson will have nothing to 
do with such correspondence and the problematic facts that are the sup- 
posed relata of the correspondence relation. Though his view depends 
most heavily on Tarski, unlike Tarski truth for Davidson is primitive and 
undefined. It is not an epistemological notion in either the sense of the 
coherence, pragmatist, or some other theories. 

As for Quine, ontological concerns go hand in hand with “realist-ob- 
jectivist” (this reviewer’s expression) conceptions of truth. While he 
shares Quine’s view of ontological commitment, the two differ over is- 
sues such as the inscrutability of reference. Davidson finds it less of an 
issue than Quine does. Another crucial difference is their view of trian- 
gulation. Triangulation is the relation between communicating speaker 
and hearer in the presence of some other factor. Davidson and Quine 
differ over that third factor. In the latter of the essays in this section 
Davidson argues for distal objects in the world and against Quine’s 
choice of proximal stimulus conditions as the factor. Davidson appeals 
to rabbits and Quine to rabbit stimulations. 

One of the strands that connects some of the essays in the section on 
language is Davidson’s defense of the claim he makes in the first essay, 
“A Nice Derangement of Epitaphs.” In it he says that “[t]here is no such 
thing as language.” Part of his intention is to argue that in a sense lan- 
guage is more a matter of idiolect than of language as philosophers con- 
ceive of “language.” He is opposed to the view that language-users share 
a set of conventions and rules which define language. Davidson puts 
shared information in place of such shared rules. His picture is cap- 
tured in the notion of triangulation. So, for example, communication 
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consists of speaker and hearer in relation to objects in the world with 
the two sharing background information and the distal objects accessed 
in the world. In that essay and later ones Davidson makes his point by 
focusing on cases where successful communication occurs but where 
words (language in the philosopher’s sense) are used incorrectly. Mala- 
propisms are a case in point. We all understand what Mrs. Malaprop 
was saying when she spoke of allegories on the bank of the Nile. David- 
son also applies these thoughts to literary language such as metaphor 
and fiction. In these essays he mentions his “causal theory” (this re- 
viewer's expression) of metaphor. Metaphor works because blatant 
truths (“No man is an island”) and blatant falsehoods cause us to have 
some thoughts. On fiction Davidson relies on the importance of shared 
background information for processing/following/understanding a 
story. Both the author and readers of Anna Karenina make the ordi- 
nary background assumptions about the characters, and so forth, in the 
novel. 

In the section on anomalous monism, Davidson’s solution to the 
mind-body problem receives amplification. His famous linguistic dual- 
ism is offered to supplant Cartesian ontological dualism. In the place of 
the mind-body split we are provided with a split between mentalistic 
sentences and bodily physicalistic ones. The underlying ontology for 
this linguistic dualism is materialist, including only bodies and events. 
In the two essays in this section Davidson defends his anomalous mo- 
nism against a criticism and in doing so clarifies how he uses the con- 
cepts of causality, law (physical and psycho-physical), and superve- 
nience. 

The remaining chapters on historical thoughts are divided between 
the first three, which take up the question of what the task of philosophy 
is, and the last two, which deal with two historical figures, Aristotle on 
action and how Spinoza’s views relate to his own anomalous monism. 
In the first three Davidson pursues the question of the nature of philoso- 
phy via a historical route. He turns to Plato and the role of the Socratic 
Elenchus in philosophy. This special form of conversational dialectic or 
give-and-take encapsulates one of Davidson’s themes, that truth 
emerges from special forms of the social interchange of information.— 
Alex Orenstein, City University of New York. 


DAVIES, Brian, and Brian LEFTOW. The Cambridge Companion to Anselm. 
Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 2004. xiii + 323 pp. Cloth, 
$65.00; paper, $29.99—Anselm is best known for his ontological argu- 
ment, and yet there is much more to the man and his thought than a sin- 
gle argument, as the articles collected in the Cambridge Companion to 
Anselm amply demonstrate. Brian Davies and Brian Leftow have drawn 
together many of the leading scholars working on Anselm today, all who 
have contributed outstanding articles on virtually all aspects of 
Anselm’s thought. Moreover, virtually all the articles are a nice mix of 
history and philosophy, situating Anselm’s thought within its own his- 
torical and cultural context, while showing the relevance of his works to 
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numerous contemporary philosophical and theological issues. The 
Companion to Anselm will certainly be of interest to students of early 
medieval thought and the development of later scholasticism. More 
broadly, the volume will appeal to readers engaged in the history of 
ideas, as well as to those sympathetic to the idea that a proper under- 
standing of philosophical systems within their own historical frame- 
work can still provide fresh insights into contemporary topics. In short, 
this work is a superb collection that will enrich anyone who picks it up. 

The volume is loosely divided into three parts: (1) the historical and 
cultural background of Anselm and his works, (2) studies treating 
“philosophical” issues, and (3) studies treating “theological” issues. Let 
me make two points of clarification about this classification. First, I say 
“is loosely divided into three parts,” since the collection reads in large 
part like a single, flowing narrative rather than disparate and disjointed 
articles. Themes developed in one article are often seamlessly picked 
up in other articles, resulting in a comprehensive and systematic under- 
standing of Anselm’s overall thought. Second, the last two divisions into 
“philosophical” and “theological” aspects is somewhat artificial, since 
philosophical themes are woven into his theological doctrines, and theo- 
logical concerns often drive his philosophical discussions. Whether the 
conceptual coherence of the volume is by chance or design, it certainly 
is one of the great strengths of the Companion to Anselm. 

Two articles—G. R. Evans’s “Anselm’s Life, Works, and Immediate In- 
fluence,” and Gareth Matthews’s “Anselm, Augustine, and Platonism”’— 
present the historical and cultural background to Anselm as well as his 
most immediate sources. Evans’s chapter is an excellent overview of 
the life and time of Anselm that provides not only a portrait of the man 
but also a glimpse into the society that forged the man. Matthews’s 
piece documents the Augustinian and Platonic elements or influences in 
the works of Anselm and begins to lay out the case that Anselm, as 
Matthews puts it, is “much more of a philosopher's philosopher than Au- 
gustine ever even aspired to be” (p. 81). 

Included among the philosophical topics is Marilyn McCord Adams’s 
treatment of Anselm on the perennial question in the philosophy of reli- 
gion: what is the relation of faith and reason? This account is not only 
an excellent textual and historical survey, but it also provides an emi- 
nently plausible attitude for contemporary Christian (or Jewish or Mus- 
lim) philosophers to adopt. Other philosophical topics are Anselm’s phi- 
losophy of language (Peter King), theory of modalities (Simo Knuuttila), 
and perfect-being theology (Brian Leftow). Related to Anselm’s perfect- 
being theology is his famous and much discussed ontological argument. 
Brian Davies’s clear exposition of the argument not only offers a solid 
reconstruction but also adds a new twist, namely, that the way one 
thinks about God—whether as akin to Santa Claus or akin to a viable 
scientific hypothesis—affects how one should evaluate the argument. 
Finally, the joint articles of Sandra Visser and Thomas Williams on 
Anselm’s account of freedom and truth, coupled with Jeffrey E. 
Brower’s account of Anselm’s ethics, all philosophically rich, make up a 
conceptual unit, and although each can be read independently of one an- 
other, when read together they offer a fuller picture of Anselm’s thought 
on these issues. 

Under the rubric of theology are William E. Mann’s presentation of 
Anselm’s account of the Trinity—which makes that doctrine as clear as 
the doctrine of the Trinity can be made—and David Brown’s challenge 
to the long-held belief that Anselm’s account of atonement is modeled 
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after a medieval feudal system that is no longer relevant to contempo- 
rary Christians. Indeed, Brown’s article represents intellectual history 
done at its best. He persuasively argues that far from taking over the 
thought and language of feudalism, Anselm’s theory of atonement is in 
fact indebted to Augustine, Platonism, and the language of the Latin 
Bible. 

In summary, The Cambridge Companion to Anselm is an outstanding 
work of uniformly high quality studies, which provide rich and generally 
accessible, if not enjoyable, accounts of the life and thought of one of 
the Latin medieval world’s most outstanding thinkers——Jon McGinnis, 
University of Missouri, St. Louis. 


DICKER, Georges. Kant’s Theory of Knowledge: An Analytical Introduction. 
New York: Oxford University Press, 2004. xv + 262 pp. Paper, $21.95— 
Georges Dicker’s introductory book on Kant provides a detailed analy- 
sis of the central transcendental argument of Kant’s Critique of Pure 
Reason, which concerns the a priori character of human knowledge. 
The book is written for both graduate and undergraduate students, as 
well as non-Kantian specialists, and it is intended to provide “an analysis 
for those crucial sections of the Critique where Kant presents his con- 
structive theory of knowledge” (p. vii). What makes Dicker’s book 
stand out is the exactitude and rigor of his analysis, focusing almost ex- 
clusively on the legitimacy of Kant’s a priori claims concerning the con- 
cepts of substance and causality. 

Dicker begins in chapter 1 by locating Kant within the broader Ratio- 
nalist/Empiricist tradition, clarifying key terms while stipulating how 
these terms relate to current debates in analytic philosophy. Far from 
providing a simple inventory of technical vocabulary, Dicker constantly 
points out the ambiguity in much of Kant’s terminology and how this 
can lead to radically different accounts of the Kantian project. As 
Dicker makes clear throughout, his reading of Kant is concerned with 
presenting those aspects of Kant’s transcendental argument that are 
most defensible, spending considerable time arguing for what remains 
legitimate in Kant and what does not. One of the first crucial distinc- 
tions Dicker argues for on this score is the contentious issue of the 
thing-in-itself. Unlike other influential analytic readings of Kant, most 
notably P. F. Strawson, Dicker supports a weak version of transcenden- 
tal idealism (“weak TI”) which does not avoid Kant’s “transcendental 
psychology,” as does Strawson, but rather asks: “what can we know 
about what human experience must be like, without prejudging or even 
addressing the question of whether that experience conforms to things 
as they are quite apart from our experience” (p. 46). Accordingly, 
Dicker thinks it best to approach Kant not in terms of how synthetic a 
priori knowledge is possible, which is Kant’s claim, but in terms of what 
we can actually learn about how human experience functions. Although 
less ambitious than Kant’s original proposal, it has the virtue of specify- 
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ing how Kant broadens our conception of knowledge while avoiding the 
countless pitfalls, inconsistencies, and dead-end arguments that can dis- 
tract even the most careful reader of the Critique. 

Chapter 2 provides an analysis of the Transcendental Aesthetic, in 
which Dicker contends that neither space nor time is synthetic but at 
best “unobviously analytic,” since we can only legitimately say what 
space and time are like for subjective human experience, and not that 
these forms have no independent reality (p. 45). Dicker’s focus is on the 
objectivity of human experience rather than its synthetic a priori char- 
acter. This is most obvious in his treatment of Kant’s Transcendental 
Analytic, which deals almost exclusively with the “objective validity of 
the categories of substance and cause,” demonstrating in the process 
how Kant successfully refutes Hume’s skepticism (p. 50). Dicker’s strat- 
egy is to make it as easy as possible to follow Kant’s main argument and 
so he reorganizes Kant’s presentation accordingly, beginning in chapter 
3 with an overview of the logical forms of judgment, otherwise known 
as the “metaphysical deduction.” Chapter 4 walks the reader through 
the first and second version of the transcendental deduction of the cate- 
gories, while chapter 5 indicates how these two versions actually dove- 
tail to support a two-tiered account of time that supplies the definitive 
arguments for Kant’s Analogies of Experience, namely, substance, cau- 
sality, and interaction, which are dealt with respectively in chapters 6-8. 
The book concludes by demonstrating how Dicker’s approach of “weak 
TI” is best capable of salvaging the epistemological claims of Kant’s po- 
sition, while conceding that although most of our experience will have 
to presuppose the laws of casual interaction, not all human experience 
necessarily has to. 

Dicker’s book is filled with insightful clarifications that confirm 
Kant’s epistemological relevancy to the analytic tradition. Whether this 
book is an introductory text accessible to undergraduates, however, is 
another issue. Even with the helpful summaries at the end of each chap- 
ter that review the central arguments, and Dicker’s recommendation to 
follow along with Kant’s Critique in hand, so much of Dicker’s book is 
devoted to defending his own version of Kant that the latter chapters 
make it very easy for an undergraduate or nonspecialist to get lost in 
competing interpretations. That the book gives a credible, albeit nar- 
row, reading of Kant there is little doubt, but whether first-time readers 
of Kant should consult it is another matter—Jason Howard, Viterbo 
University. 


DILLON, John. The Heirs of Plato: A Study of the Old Academy (347-274 
B.C_). Oxford: Clarendon Press, 2003. x + 252 pp. Cloth, $72.00; paper 
$35.00—John Dillon, a distinguished classical scholar, now serving as 
Regius Professor of Greek at Trinity College, Dublin, has provided in 
The Heirs of Plato what is likely to be for decades the authoritative 
scholarly account of the philosophical development and doings in Ath- 
ens of the Academy of Plato during the first century after his death. This 
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generally well-received book has been properly acclaimed as “learned, 
clear, stimulating, and extremely useful . . . a mind-expanding tonic.” It 
has also been said, “John Dillon has done students of Platonism a keen 
favour by illuminating with notable lucidity a particularly vexing era in 
the history of Platonic studies.” His is an account which is respectful of 
“the impressive flexibility and openness of the Academic tradition” (p. 
237). He is respectful as well of scholarly sources both ancient and 
modern, even as we can be reminded of how Plato eludes the profes- 
sional philosopher today. 

Instructive suggestions are made in this book about the careers in 
“philosophy” of dozens of scholars associated with the Academy (see, 
for example, pp. 13-14). These are men (and perhaps two or three 
women) whom even those of us today who are quite interested in the 
work of Plato are not apt to know much about, even if we happen to 
have heard their names. Much of what is collected in this painstakingly 
compiled book resembles the kind of professional gossip, albeit on a 
higher level, that one can encounter in philosophical circles today. John 
Dillon, in his grace and deftness, can perhaps be thought of as the C. P. 
Snow of the ancient academic scene. We can see, with his help, how an 
intellectual tradition develops—and how receptive it might be to some- 
what inconsistent lines of development, culminating perhaps (as is ar- 
gued in this case) in systematic skepticism. This argument is introduced 
by these suggestions: “[To some extent], the interests of the [Platonic] 
Academy developed very much in parallel with those of the [Aristote- 
lian] Lyceum, with, no doubt, some cross-over of pupils between the 
two institutions.... It... appears as if, in the second generation after 
Plato, the Academy had become a centre for the pursuit of practical eth- 
ics and general culture, rather than a powerhouse of metaphysical spec- 
ulation. Indeed, it may well be that by the mid-270s [B.c.] there may 
have been a widespread perception that [the Academy] was running out 
of steam, especially by comparison with the energy of the new dogmatic 
schools of Stoicism and Epicureanism, imbued as they were with evan- 
gelical zeal. It was time, many members must have thought, for a 
change of direction, a rediscovery of Socratic roots” (p. 233). 

Various of the “minor” figures whose work now has to be substan- 
tially reconstructed were probably superior (in their intellectual apti- 
tudes) to most of us academicians (and not only, of course, in their 
grasp of the vital Greek language). And yet we have long found it much 
more useful to study the works of Plato and Aristotle than what can be 
gleaned from the surviving fragments attributed to these alternative 
minds of antiquity. A sobering reminder is provided here of how little is 
apt to be taken seriously, even a couple of generations from now, not 
only of what any one of us manages to publish, but also of what our 
most eminent contemporaries say (see, for “a solemn thought,” p. 39). 

It can be startling, for amateurs grounded primarily in Plato and Aris- 
totle, to encounter, especially in the first half of this Dillon survey, the 
author's repeated “personal” digs at Aristotle (with his supposed ten- 
dentiousness and sarcasm, if not even his meanspiritedness and virtual 
dishonesty, referred to several times. See, for example, pp. 4, 10, 20-1, 
23 n., 36, 40-2, 43, 48, 51, 64, 82, 85, 88, 90, 108, 111. Compare, for exam- 
ple, pp. 107, 188-40, 114 n. 156, 154-5). But then, it is suggested, even 
Plato’s Socrates could be “less than fair to a position of which he disap- 
proved” (p. 72; see also pp. 80-2). Consider, as well, the questionable 
ao of Platonic characters such as Cephalus and Callicles (pp. 
35, 97). 
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In short, the Dillon portrait of Aristotle questions, in effect, that inti- 
mate relation between virtue and understanding argued for by both 
Plato and Aristotle. It seems to be assumed, in any event, that we under- 
stand Plato better than Aristotle did. If we credit the tradition which has 
a surpassingly gifted Aristotle associating with Plato for two decades (p. 
17), it may be prudent to assume that Aristotle understood Plato better 
than we can reasonably hope to—and that the apparent critical differ- 
ences between Plato and Aristotle may usually be due to differences in 
circumstances, including (besides political developments in the Greek 
world) a settled awareness of what had been adequately dealt with al- 
ready by Plato by the time that Aristotle reached his full powers. It may 
be virtually impossible, therefore, for most of us today to be reliable in 
our identification of the fundamental differences between Plato and Ar- 
istotle—and to be competent enough not only to choose between them 
when they seem to differ but also to determine what differences truly 
matter. 

The traditional stature of Plato can be endorsed for us by the recollec- 
tion of the ancient myth which suggested that he had really been fa- 
thered by Apollo (see p. 38; see, on Plato’s relation to Zoroaster, pp. 
199-200). Another (earlier) figure of cosmic proportions, who repeat- 
edly challenges our understanding, is Pythagoras. Professor Dillon has 
already written at length elsewhere about the Pythagorean way of life. 

Still another, considerably later, thinker to be reckoned with is Plu- 
tarch, who tends to be underestimated by moderns as a philosophical 
practitioner, as is Isocrates. Also generally underestimated today is Dio- 
genes Laertius, who is, however, usefully drawn on in the Dillon book, 
as are Cicero and Plutarch (see pp. 250-1). Generally underestimated 
among us as well is Xenophon, that distinctively adventurous student of 
Socrates, who does not seem to be recognized in the Dillon account as 
of any significant influence in the grand philosophic tradition inherited 
by us from classical Greece. Looming in the background, as challenging 
alternatives to the sober Platonic-Aristotelian “system,” are Democritus 
and Zeno. There may even be found here useful materials for contempo- 
rary advocates of intelligent design (see, for example, pp. 186, 246 [god, 
gods]; compare pp. 95-6). 

However all this may be, we can be reminded of significant differ- 
ences between Plato/Aristotle and ourselves, when we recall that they 
did not regard one as the first odd number, that it is not “on the same 
metaphysical and logical level as all the other numbers” (p. 51; see also 
pp. 54 and following). Consider, also, for Alfarabi’s instructive empha- 
sis on “the similarities between Plato and Aristotle,” Christopher Colmo, 
Breaking With Athens: Alfarabi as Founder (Lanham: Lexington 
Books, 2005), p. ix. 

It is suggested by the jacket text for this account, “Dillon’s clear and 
accessible book fills a significant gap in our understanding of Plato’s im- 
mediate philosophical influence, and will be of great value to scholars 
and historians of ancient philosophy.” The professional academic phi- 
losopher today is apt to endorse this generous assessment.—George 
Anastaplo, Loyola University of Chicago and the University of Chi- 
cago. 
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FALCON, Andrea. Aristotle and the Science of Nature: Unity without Unifor- 
mity. Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 2005. xvii + 189 pp. 
Cloth, $75.00-—This remarkable little book provides a clear introduction 
to Aristotle’s philosophy of science and is one that could be used in the 
classroom at both the graduate and undergraduate levels. As Falcon ex- 
plains, the natural world for Aristotle consists of two domains, the sub- 
lunary world of terrestrial experience and the celestial world. The natu- 
ral world possesses sufficient unity to be the object of a single general 
science, yet there are features of the celestial world that outrun the ex- 
planatory resources developed in the study of the sublunary world. Ar- 
istotle reasons that the celestial realm is in part composed of principles 
unique to its order. It may be intelligible in itself, but what is intrinsi- 
cally intelligible may not be fully known by us. 

The key chapter of this book is chapter 3, in which Falcon examines 
Aristotle’s doctrine of motion and change. In an attempt to explain cir- 
cular motion within the context of his study of natural motion, Aristotle 
is obliged to account for the unusual motion, by terrestrial standards, of 
the celestial bodies. He is committed to the view that the characteristic 
behavior of the celestial bodies—their complex but regular motion 
around the earth—requires the recognition of a specific type of causal 
principle. He credits celestial bodies, not with mere life but with intelli- 
gent life because of their special features: they are not subject to genera- 
tion and corruption, and they are engaged in a type of motion that can- 
not be explained except by invoking the notion that somehow their 
motion is willful Terrestrial motion can be explained in the light of the 
four causes, but no causal impetus can be identified as the source of ce- 
lestial motion. Celestial motion has to be taken as a case of voluntary 
motion, bodies acting of their own volition. This may be a shocking con- 
clusion to the modern reader, but the reasoning process by which Aris- 
totle is drawn to that conclusion is worthy of consideration. For Aristo- 
tle, science is not mere description or the ability to predict on the basis 
of previous experience; the aim of science is causal explanation in the 
interest of understanding. A scientific explanation consists in rendering 
intelligible something that is not intelligible in terms of its self. 

Although Falcon seems primarily interested in the Meterologica, he 
nevertheless devotes some attention to the de Anima in the interest of 
situating the study of living things within the general science of nature. 
The study of plants and animals presupposes certain conceptual re- 
sources developed in the course of Aristotle’s study of the principles of 
change and the four causes. Since animals and plants are perishable 
things, one has, from Aristotle’s perspective, to be clear about the na- 
ture of perishing. Perishing is a case of going out of existence rather 
than a case of becoming something else. Living and nonliving sublunary 
things are configurations that come into existence, endure for a while, 
and finally go out of existence. Ali properties of living things are to be 
explained by appealing to the nature of which they are manifestations. 
A living thing is a composite of matter and form. The form of a living 
thing, a soul, is the internal principle of regulation and unity. Aristotle 
calls it the first actuality of a body that is not only natural but organic. 
The study of the soul falls within natural philosophy, yet Aristotle is con- 
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vinced that there is not just one science, but sciences. Following Aristo- 
tle’s lead, Falcon does not make a detailed study of the de Anima in the 
present work. 

Falcon clearly establishes that for Aristotle there is a region in the 
province of the science of nature where we are confronted with difficul- 
ties exceeding our capacity to provide a solution. Approximately 2000 
years separate Aristotle and Newton. What Aristotle took as intelligible 
in itself through the centuries has gradually become intelligible to us. 
The Meterologica may have been superseded long ago as a text for the 
study of celestial phenomena, but Falcon makes clear that it can still be 
studied for its attempt to account scientifically for data that resisted ex- 
planation by what was then available from a study of the sublunary 
world.—Jude P. Dougherty, The Catholic University of America. 


GERSH, Stephen. Reading Plato, Tracing Plato: From Ancient Commentary 
to Medieval Reception. Aldershot, United Kingdom: Ashgate Press, 
2005. xix + 330 pp. Cloth, $114.95—This collection examines Platonic 
influences on European speculation between the fourth and fourteenth 
centuries. Speculators are treated in historical order, although four 
principal focuses synchronically unify differing groups of essays empha- 
sizing particular considerations: (a) the transmission of doctrines, (b) 
ontology, (c) language and being, and (d) semiotics. 

The initial focus dominates essay 1 on the medieval legacy of ancient 
Platonism. An inventory is presented of the few direct medieval cita- 
tions of Plato’s texts, along with references to Platonists derived from 
doxographical traditions that coexisted with specific textual references 
to Plotinus and Porphyry, especially as illustrated in major works of Au- 
gustine. Essay 2 compares monosemy, polysemy, and ontology in 
Plato’s Cratylus with Eriugena’s and Anselm’s assimilations of Plato’s 
doctrines mediated through Calcidius, Macrobius, Martianus Capella, 
Boethius, and Augustine, and it terminates with insights of Hugh of St. 
Victor concerning the compatibility of polysemous and mathematical 
discourse. Essay 5 examines Aristides Quintilianus’ musical theories in 
light of his metaphysics, and his depiction of the human soul’s ascent as 
likely echoing Porphyrian doctrines, as well as the utilization of the lat- 
ter by Martianus Capella in his allegorical depictions of Neo- 
phythagorean themes. Chapters 6 and 7 respectively examine Proclus’ 
theological methods and exegesis of Timaeus, the former elucidating 
his integration of dialectical analysis with entheasitic, iconic, and sym- 
bolic modes of exposition to present Plato “as theurgic priest,” and the 
latter Proclus’ elaboration of this dialogue in terms of nature, demiurgy, 
and binary structure. Essay 15 succinctly analyzes the Clavis Physicae 
of Honorius Augustodunensis as a distillation of Eriugena’s Periphy- 
seon. Essay 16 examines the important twelfth-century Platonic com- 
mentary on Boethius’ De trinitate attributed to Thierry of Chartres, 
which relies on a variety of Platonisms and “much Aristotelian 
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doctrine.” The final study in this group is 18, which examines Berthold 
von Moosburg’s usage of Proclean sources to elucidate the microcosm/ 
macrocosm theme and to present evidence of his deviation from and 
restoration of distinct Proclean docrines under the influence of Diony- 
sius Areopagite. 

The second focus is evidenced in study 3 on Neoplatonic musical the- 
ory, which portrays Porphyry’s development of the notions of dunamis, 
logos, and armonia to invest the science of music with “elaborate meta- 
physical meanings.” A brief fourth essay convincingly argues that the 
fourth-century Christian commentator on the Timaeus, Calcidius, 
should continue to be viewed primarily as an eclectic Platonist influ- 
enced by Middle Platonic doxographical traditions, along with Neopy- 
thagorean tendencies mediated by Numenius and Porphyry. Chapter 9 
examines the critical problem of immediate and mediate causation in 
Eriugena, and it surveys his major Neoplatonic predecessors to con- 
clude that for Christian Neoplatonists multiplication of effects from a 
primal cause takes “place within the First Principle itself instead of sim- 
ply within emanations subsequent” to such. Chapter 10 presents Eriu- 
gena’s understanding of divine omnipresence as coordinate with the Di- 
onysian axiom that God is “essentia omnium,” which Eriugena 
elucidates through two similes, that of “light’s diffusion and . . . a subjec- 
tive multiplication of divine presence.” The fourteenth and last essay in 
this group carefully analyzes Anselm’s Monologion and Proslogion to re- 
veal the former as dialectically moving from a “psychological ratio” to 
intimation of a “theological ratio,” and the latter as complementing this 
by disclosing the “ontological ratio” of the transconceptual God through 
the exercise of its “logical correlate.” 

The relations of being and language are emphasized in essays 11 
through 13, which respectively center on the structure of return in Eriu- 
gena’s Periphyseon, his Ars rhetorica, and the implications of his doc- 
trines concerning structure, sign, and ontology. While the last study 
suggests that “logical metaphor is to logic in [Anselm’s] Monologion” as 
“arithmetic [is] in Eriugena’s exposition of the divine names,” it presup- 
poses conclusions in the prior studies which insist that Eriugena’s rhe- 
torical practice is a unique “fusion of philosophy and poetry” forged to 
elucidate hierarchy, procession, and return in terms of “a motion from 
non-spatiality and atemporality into the spatio-temporal.” 

The ultimate focus on Platonism and semiotics is discernible in es- 
says 8, 17, and 19. The first analyzes Boethius’ elaboration of a theory of 
topics to constitute dialectical and rhetorical space by extensively docu- 
menting his sources and exploring his applications of the term “topic” to 
the propositional and nonpropositional as correlates of discursive and 
nondiscursive intelligence. The second explores the twelfth-century re- 
vival of Neoplatonic Virgilian exegesis in the works of Bernard Silvestris 
and John of Salisbury, with emphasis by the former on integration of 
Macrobian exegetical principles to determine poetic fiction versus 
philosophical truth with complementary considerations of an author's 
intention, method, and purpose. Appropriately, the last essay, chapter 
19, proposes potentially fruitful and sterile exchanges that might be pur- 
sued between Neoplatonic studies and semiotics. 


Be 
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These studies examine many significant figures with novel ap- 
proaches and offer exacting documentation to support nuanced conclu- 
sions on topics of enduring interest from antiquity to contemporane- 
ity.—Michael Ewbank, Logos Institute. 


GOLDSMITH, Jack L. and Eric A. POSNER. The Limits of International Law. 
New York: Oxford University Press, 2005. 262 pp. Paper, $29.95—As 
the United Nations, the World Bank, the International Monetary Fund, 
the World Court, and other institutions seek to expand their reach, often 
invoking the concept of “international law,” this is a welcome volume in- 
sofar as it contributes to an understanding of the meaning of the term 
and the limits of its applicability. Goldsmith and Posner are well aware 
that international law plays mainly a rhetorical role in international rela- 
tions. Strictly speaking, there is no such thing as international law. “In- 
ternational law,” they write, “emerges from states acting rationally to 
maximize their interests, given their perceptions of the interests of other 
states and the distribution of state power.” Goldsmith and Posner rec- 
ognize that “state” is an abstraction, and so too is the notion of “state in- 
terests.” Concretely, within every state there are certain individuals or 
groups, that is, intellectual elites, bureaucracies, corporations, and the 
military, that have a disproportionate influence on the conduct of state 
policy. That influence may or may not be exercised in the interest of the 
public good. “State interest” therefore may be merely a description of 
the preference of the ruling elite or of an influential group. Given that 
states can act irrationally because their leaders act on behalf of special 
interests or make mistakes, the basic question remains: can a state over 
time even have coherent policy, let alone firmly adhere to “international 
law”? 

Viewing what they believe is the evidence of the last century, Gold- 
smith and Posner conclude that it would be naive to believe that states 
comply with international law for noninstrumental reasons or that they 
comply because compliance is the morally right or legitimate thing to 
do. Where compliance exists, it is the result of the coincidence of inter- 
est, cooperation, coercion, and perhaps coordination. It is wrong to as- 
sume that there is a normative component to international law or that 
there is a commonly recognized moral order that obliges states to act 
contrary to their interests. Why, then, even talk about international law, 
let alone refer to a nonexistent international moral order? The answer: 
international law insofar as it speaks to obligation can improve coopera- 
tion and coordination by clarifying what counts as cooperation and co- 
ordination just as treaties do. “More often, international legal rhetoric is 
used to mask or rationalize behavior driven by self-interest factors that 
have nothing to do with international law.” We should not be disturbed, 
therefore, to find states using the language of obligation while following 
the logic of self-interest. Such is the human condition. 
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The authors’ position is reminiscent of that of Carneades in Hugo Gro- 
tius’s De iure belli ac pacis (1625), wherein the fictional character ar- 
gues that there is no such thing as a universal obligatory natural law “be- 
cause all creatures, men as well as animals, are impelled by nature 
towards ends advantageous to themselves.” Each man, Carneades 
holds, seeks his own advantage; human laws are dictated simply by con- 
sideration of expediency; they are not based upon or related to a natural 
law, a supposed law that simply does not exist. Grotius will argue 
against that position by acknowledging that man, to be sure, is an ani- 
mal but that he is more than that. As rational, he is impelled by a desire 
for social life, a peaceful, organized, social environment in which he can 
achieve his full potential as a human being. The desire for social order 
flows from his very nature and is at once the source and raison d’étre of 
law. “To this sphere of law,” writes Grotius, “belong the abstaining from 
that which is another’s [and] the obligation to fulfill promises.” Grotius 
will speak of the great society of states and the law of nations that 
should govern their interests. Just as the laws of each state have in view 
the advantage of that state, so by mutual consent certain laws originate 
as between all states or a great many states that have in view the advan- 
tage, not of particular states but the great society of states. This he 
called the “law of nations.” 

The pragmatic naturalism of Goldsmith and Posner parts company 
with Grotius on the issue of expediency. The former acknowledge no 
moral obligation to act against self-interest, whereas Grotius will speak 
of natural justice. Although Goldsmith and Posner do not discuss 
claims of exploitation made by underdeveloped countries against the in- 
dustrialized world or of colonies against former colonial powers, The 
Limits of International Law may be an aid in clarifying discussions of 
obligation at the international level—Jude P. Dougherty, The Catholic 
University of America. 


HALDANE, John, editor. Mind, Metaphysics, and Value in the Thomistic and 
Analytical Traditions. Notre Dame: University of Notre Dame Press, 
2002. xi + 225 pp. Cloth, $45.00—In this book, John Haldane has assem- 
bled essays by various authors in the effort to bridge the divide between 
the analytical and historical schools of philosophy. While Haldane is 
himself educated in the analytic tradition, he acknowledges the prob- 
lems that come with pursuing philosophy in an ahistoric manner. In the 
introduction to this work, he frankly points out some of the shortcom- 
ings of analytical philosophy, such as its parochialism (p. ix). Haldane 
thus offers this book as part of a continuing effort to foster “interactions 
and exchanges between analytical and scholastic, but especially Aristo- 
telian-Thomistic, philosophies” (p. x). In light of this stated intent, this 
book review will focus its attention on the effectiveness of those inter- 
actions and exchanges presented by this work. 
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Looking over the book’s list of authors, the reader will find that 
Haldane’s effort to bridge the divide between these two philosophical 
traditions is pursued predominantly from the side of analytical philoso- 
phy. Contributing to this work are Fergus Kerr, David Braine, Richard 
Cross, John Haldane, C. F. J. Martin, Stefaan E. Cuypers, Jonathan Ja- 
cobs, David S. Oderberg, Christopher Hughes, Gerard J. Hughes, Gyula 
Klima, and M. W. F. Stone. Their essays address a wide range of themes 
in the areas of epistemology, metaphysics, and human action. While the 
brevity required of this book review does not allow for a detailed analy- 
sis of each author's contribution, we can at least consider their writings 
in outline. 

Kerr, Braine, Jacobs, and Haldane all offer various considerations on 
the philosophy of mind. The book begins with an essay by Kerr compar- 
ing Aquinas and Wittgenstein. Kerr argues that while the two philoso- 
phers might have significant differences, both would agree that “there is 
no real problem about how one passes from the private to the public 
world” (p. 2). Braine’s essay offers a consideration of the active and po- 
tential intellect for Aquinas. While he identifies some key distinctions, 
however, most non-Analytic Thomists will find little here that is novel 
Jacobs examines the Aristotelian-Thomistic theory of realism, effec- 
tively responding to modern antirealist arguments. Ironically, of all of 
the contributors to this book, it is Haldane who examines Thomas's 
thought the least, choosing instead to employ an analytic approach to 
provide a sharp critique of the epistemological theory of physicalism. 
He does, however, conclude his essay by advocating a philosophical re- 
tum to Thomas, but he also cautions that “[w]hen one turns to 
Thomism, however, my own assessment is that the arguments are often 
poorly expressed and that they need reformulation free of the standard 
scholastic vocabulary and outdated analogies” (pp. 71-2). 

Cross, Oderberg, Klima, Christopher Hughes, and Gerard Hughes all 
examine metaphysical themes. Both Cross and Oderberg address Tho- 
mas’s hylomorphic theory, with Cross presenting it as a solution to the 
mind-body problem and Oderberg to the problem of individuation. 
Klima contrasts contemporary “essentialism” with Aristotle’s position 
that things have essences, offering a detailed defense of the latter as be- 
ing compatible with modern science. Gerard Hughes argues that “there 
is an important respect in which ontology is, and should be seen to be, 
prior to logic” (p. 178), maintaining that possibility is a causal notion. 
And Christopher Hughes examines God’s knowledge of future contin- 
gents, concurring with Thomas in part, but (admittedly) differing with 
him in part as well. 

Martin, Cuypers, and Stone examine issues of human action. Martin, 
employing analytic rather than historical methodology, examines the 
differences between voluntary and nonvoluntary causality, noting the 
significance of practical reasoning in human actions. Cuypers, employ- 
ing a more historical approach, looks to Thomas’s doctrine regarding 
both reason and will to provide a response to the analytic event-causal 
theory of human action. Finally, in Stone’s essay we find another con- 
sideration of the role of reason and will in Thomas’s philosophy—this 
time in the context of examining his natural law theory. Stone 
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concludes that to understand this doctrine, instead of being concerned 
with determining whether it is a “naturalist” moral theory, current think- 
ers should devote their attention to Thomas’s theory of action and the 
intentionality it entails. 

This book presents stimulating responses to contemporary philosoph- 
ical issues in light of the thought of Thomas Aquinas. Nevertheless, it 
does not bridge the divide between the analytic and historical philo- 
sophical traditions as effectively as Haldane intends. This is in part be- 
cause it is penned predominantly from the perspective of analytic phi- 
losophy. For this reason, the book as a whole does not satisfactorily 
provide the “interactions and exchanges between analytical and scho- 
lastic philosophies” that Haldane promises; what it tends to offer, in- 
stead, is an acknowledgment by certain analytic thinkers that Thomism 
has, at times, something of value to contribute to philosophy. 

Moreover, while there is an effort in these essays to apply some his- 
torical methodology, this effort is lacking in certain key respects. Many 
of the authors refer to Thomas’s writings either infrequently (offering 
little citation) or inadequately (neglecting key alternate passages). Most 
of them make little use of secondary literature, almost entirely ignoring 
the scholarship of non-Analytical Thomists. Consequently, at times 
some of them end up reinventing the wheel of Thomistic philosophy. 

What results from these tendencies is the occasional confusion re- 
garding both Aquinas’s writings and his thought. As an example of the 
former, we may cite Oderberg’s attribution of two unauthentic works to 
Thomas’s authorship, works that he proceeds to quote at length in sup- 
port of his arguments (p. 133). As an example of the latter, we may cite 
Cuypers’s statement that Thomas employs the term agent “indifferently 
for personal, animal, and even unanimated efficient agency” (p. 107 n. 
20), a term that Aquinas in fact employs analogically in each of these in- 
stances. 

This book does have much to offer philosophically, and some of its es- 
Says are quite interesting, but it does not live up to its stated intent of 
bridging the gap between the analytic and scholastic schools of philoso- 
phy. That is largely because of its shortcomings in applying historical 
methodology. Nevertheless, the work will likely be of interest to Ana- 
lytic Thomists and even to analytic philosophers in general, but it will 
likely be of less interest to nonanalytic scholars of Thomas Aquinas.— 
Gregory T. Doolan, The Catholic University of America. 


HALL, Jonathan M. Hellenicity. Between Ethnicity and Culture. Chicago: 
The University of Chicago Press, 2005. 312 pp. Paper, $29.00—Jonathan 
Hall’s Hellenicity is an excellent book: thoroughly researched, cogently 
argued, and forcefully written. Hall lays out the scope of his study very 
clearly in an introductory chapter, in which he summarizes the main ar- 
guments of the book. These, briefly, are: (1) “that a subjective sense of 
Hellenic identity . .. emerged in Greece rather later than is normally as- 
sumed” (p. 5); and (2) “that the definitional basis of Hellenic identity 
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shifted from ethnic to broader cultural criteria in the course of the fifth 
century” (p. 7). The first argument takes up the core of the book (chaps. 
2-5). After discussing definitions of ethnicity in the remainder of the 
first chapter, Hall turns to the thorny question of Greek origins, which 
he approaches both from the “internal” point of view (what the Greeks 
thought about their own origins) and through the lens of modern theo- 
ries. The main point made in the chapter is that there was no sense of 
an ethnic unity in Bronze Age Greece. Chapter 3 argues that the identi- 
ties of the main Greek ethnic groups emerges in the eighth and seventh 
centuries B.C. rather than that they are a remnant from a premigratory 
period. Hall even dismantles the historicity of the Dorian invasion and 
makes the intriguing suggestion that “Dorians” may be derived from 
déron, Greek for “gift,” whereby the Dorians would be characterized as 
a chosen people (p. 88). Chapter 4 persuasively opposes the common 
beliefs that a sense of Hellenic identity developed as a consequence of 
the colonizing movements in the eighth century B.C., and that a strong 
distinction between Greek and Barbarian, with derogatory representa- 
tions of the latter, existed already in the archaic period. The next chap- 
ter discusses the developments in the use of the terms “Hellas” and “Hel- 
lenes,” continues with an informative survey of the provenance of 
Olympic victors in the archaic period, and concludes with a compelling 
analysis of the role played by Thessaly, with its hegemonic ambitions, in 
charging the terms “Hellas” and “Hellenes” with ethnic significance. Fi- 
nally, chapter 6 discusses the sharpening of the opposition Greek/Bar- 
barians in the fifth century. In addition to arguing for a transformation, 
in Greek perceptions of self-identity, from ethnic to cultural, Hall em- 
phasizes the paramount role of Athens in these developments: “Panhel- 
lenism” is an Athenian phenomenon, and one which identifies “Hellenic” 
values with Athenian ones. The book also includes two appendixes (on 
the dating of archaic Greek poets and on the historicity of Olympic vic- 
tors), a bibliography, and an index. 

Hall’s study is so rich in sharp insights that a short review cannot do 
justice to them. Let me mention just a few: in chapter 5, particularly in- 
teresting are the observations that the term “Panhellenes,” which re- 
places “Hellenes” in the seventh century, points to ethnic diversity 
rather than unity, as is often believed (p. 132), and that the elites played 
a major role in creating a sense of common ethnic identity in the archaic 
period (p. 164). Hall’s comment in chapter 4 on the “double standards” 
by means of which scholars speak of “Hellenized” for non-Greek people 
but of “Orientalizing” for the Greeks, thus emphasizing “the active na- 
ture of Greek initiative” (p. 107), is thought-provoking. In treating a sub- 
ject that lends itself to ideological bias, Hall is admiringly balanced: 
while protesting against the “unashamed Hellenocentrism” of an ap- 
proach such as the one described above, he also makes a strong case for 
the importance of filiation or common ancestry in perceptions of iden- 
tity, thus challenging weaker, and meeker, definitions of ethnicity. One 
observation in this regard deserves quoting in full because of its percep- 
tiveness and vividness: “it is not by accident that the national anthems of 
‘ethno-nations’—ie. states where political boundaries are ideally (if not 
actually) coterminus with ethnic boundaries—are peppered with 
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kinship terms. So, the French anthem begins “Allons enfants de la pat- 
rie” (“Onward, children of the fatherland”), while the opening lines of 
the Italian anthem are “Fratelli d'Italia, l'Italia s'è desta” (“Brothers of It- 
aly, Italy has awakened”). By contrast, those national anthems that 
avoid kinship references generally belong to countries such as the 
United States or Switzerland where statehood is not predicated on the 
myth of ethnic homogeneity” (pp. 15-16). 

Halls scholarship and versatility are impressive: he is at home among 
literary texts (including several Platonic dialogues concerned with the 
representation of Greek ethnic identity, which are discussed in chap. 6) 
as well as material artifacts; he masters the techniques of historiography 
as well as of anthropology, linguistics, archaeology, and epigraphy. He 
is well informed about modern theories but does not let them take over 
the discussion. The richness and depth of his knowledge are reflected 
in the bibliography, which extends over forty-four pages. Finally, Hall’s 
writing style is engaging, with plenty of elegant touches such as Hom- 
eric or Shakespearean allusions in the titles (“Sailing the Wine-Dark 
Sea” [p. 91]; “What’s in a Name?” [p. 123]). This book is a pleasure to 
read, and we welcome its re-edition in paperback.—Silvia Montiglio, 
University of Wisconsin-Madison. 


KNUUTTILA, Simo. Emotions in Ancient and Medieval Philosophy. New 
York: Oxford University Press, 2004. viii + 341 pp. Cloth, $95.00; paper, 
$35.00—-As Simo Knuuttila observes in the introduction to his new 
work, Emotions in Ancient and Medieval Philosophy, the philosophi- 
cal study of emotions has gained considerable ground in the past 
twenty-five years or so. Scholars who have taken a historical approach 
to this study have focused much of their attention on classical sources, 
particularly those coming from the Hellenistic schools. By comparison, 
attention to medieval sources has suffered. Knuuttila’s work is signifi- 
cant in that it spans both periods. It constitutes a substantial addition to 
the literature on classical sources, and, by examining how classical the- 
orizing about emotions was taken up and transformed by medieval 
thinkers, it fills a significant gap in the literature. 

Knuuttila’s book is truly encyclopedic. It begins with Plato and works 
its way up through the fourteenth-century scholastics, treating count- 

less figures and texts along the way. Though it examines most of what 

we would expect from a book on this subject, much of its material will 
be unknown to all but a few specialists. The eight pages devoted to 
Nemesius of Emesa are a case in point. Remarkably, Knuuttila appears 
to speak with equal authority about all of it. 

The first of the book’s four chapters is devoted to ancient philosophy. 
Its focus is Plato, Aristotle, and the Stoics, but it includes discussions of 
Epicureanism, Middle Platonism and Neoplatonism, and the Greek med- 
ical tradition as well. Throughout his analysis Knuuttila connects what 
these figures and traditions say about emotions with larger discussions 
of psychology generally and theories of the soul in particular. In addi- 
tion, he spends considerable time on what ancient writers took the 
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place of emotions in the good life to be. Here debates between advo- 
cates of metriopathea (moderation of emotions) and apatheia (elimina- 
tion of emotions) get special attention. 

The second chapter takes us into the world of early Christianity, ex- 
amining both the Church Fathers (Clement, Origen, the Cappadocians, 
Augustine) and early monasticism (Evagrius, Cassian). Here Knuuttila 
emphasizes the influence that ancient discussions had on early Chris- 
tian reflection and traces the debate over metriopatheia versus ap- 
atheia as it continued into this period. Perhaps most interesting is 
Knuuttila’s discussion of how the Stoic doctrine of first movements (in- 
voluntary movements of the soul prior to the emotions proper) became 
the subject of interest among early Christians in their attempt to work 
out a psychology of sin and determine the extent of control we have 
over our emotional life. 

The third chapter continues the story into the Middle Ages, with a fo- 
cus on the twelfth and thirteenth centuries. The material in this chapter 
is diffuse. It ranges over theologians such as Anselm of Laon, spiritual 
writers such as Bernard of Clairveaux and the Victorines, practitioners 
of dialectic such as Abelard, and an array of thirteenth-century scholas- 
tics, most prominently, Aquinas. Of particular interest is Knuuttila’s 
treatment of the increasing concern among scholastics to develop a 
fully systematic account of the emotions in conjunction with a complete 
mapping of the powers of the soul. This effort received impetus from 
the newly available works of Aristotle, but Knuuttila argues that its ear- 
lier impetus came from the reception of Avicenna’s al-Shifé’, book 6, 
into the Latin world. Avicenna’s work was especially important in this 
regard for its detailed elaboration of the powers of the sensitive soul. 
These were generally thought by the scholastics to be the locus of emo- 
tions. 

The fourth and final chapter of the book wraps up the story by con- 
centrating on the fourteenth century. Though there is some brief discus- 
sion of early Renaissance humanism, the bulk of the chapter is devoted 
to the scholastics: Scotus, Ockham, Buridan, Wodeham, and others. 
What Knuuttila is most interested in here is the impact of voluntarism 
on thinking about the emotions in this period. As he sees it, the decisive 
innovation, beginning with Scotus, is the locating of emotions in the ra- 
tional appetite—the will—as well as in the appetitive powers of the sen- 
sitive soul. This, Knuuttila demonstrates, opened up important new 
questions about the relation of cognitive and affective states and caused 
scholastic theorizing about emotions to drift ever further from its basis 
in Aristotle. 

Knuuttila’s book is certainly a must read for anyone interested in the 
history of thinking about emotions. It should also prove valuable to 
scholars of ancient and medieval philosophy generally. It is well re- 
searched, highly informative, and thorough in its presentation—an im- 
pressive work of scholarship by any measure. What it lacks, however, is 
an overarching thesis or argument that unifies and brings the material to 
life. There is a lot of figure x said A while figure y said B and not 
enough about why what these figures said is important or inte 
Knuuttila likely thinks that the material speaks for itself, but he could do 
more to draw the reader in. Even so, the book will stand as one of the 
authoritative guides to this material for years to come.—Blake Dutton, 
Loyola University Chicago. 
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MATTHEN, Mohan. Seeing, Doing, and Knowing: A Philosophical Theory of 
Sense Perception. Oxford: Clarendon Press, 2005. xxii + 362 pp. Cloth, 
$74.00—In this volume, Matthen presents a “new philosophy of vision,” 
and of sensory consciousness in general, as an alternative to the “classi- 
cal” theory, which maintains that “conscious sensation is a passive 
record of energy patterns incident on sensory receptors” (p. 13). In the 
case of vision, the classical theory holds that the stimulation of recep- 
tors in the retina produces an “image,” described by David Lewis as a 
“color mosaic” (p. 56), corresponding as a point-by-point pictorial map 
to the environmental stimuli (pp. 2, 54). This visual image is then made 
available to consciousness, which imposes concepts on this “raw sensa- 
tion” to produce “perceptions of objects and their properties” (p. 13). 
Sensory consciousness thus has two stages: passive awareness of a two- 
dimensional field in which environmental stimuli are reflected but not 
differentiated; and the activity of the mind in identifying and conceptual- 
izing objects within this field. Matthen identifies this theory as the dom- 
inant paradigm of sensory consciousness among philosophers from Des- 
cartes until the late twentieth century (pp. 1-3, 36-54). 

Drawing upon recent empirical research into sensory processing, 
Matthen argues instead that vision operates at two levels: precon- 
sciously, in guiding bodily movements; and consciously, in the “descrip- 
tive” activities of recognition and memory that we share with other ani- 
mals, though they also underlie human cognition (pp. 325-7). At the 
conscious level, a sensory system operates as an “automatic sorting ma- 
chine” by classifying objects according to similarities that it notices 
among their features (p. 8). Sensory consciousness thus always already 
involves mental activity. More specifically, in the case of vision, we are 
never aware of an undifferentiated color mosaic; instead, visual con- 
sciousness notices features, ascribes them to objects, and locates these 
objects in space (pp. 271-82). 

Matthen draws two further conclusions from recent studies of sen- 
sory processing. First, he argues that different types of sentient organ- 
isms have evolved to recognize and coclassify different features, as a re- 
sult of their specific interests and activities within a given environment. 
Second, he argues that the primary referents of visual consciousness are 
material objects, rather than sensations or locations. He combines 
these two claims in his defense of “Pluralistic Realism,” or the thesis 
that sensory consciousness is of real objects, which are however per- 
ceived differently by different types of organisms (p. 207). 

I will not attempt to examine Matthen’s use of contemporary empiri- 
cal research for his analysis of sensory perception, since I was eager to 
learn from him in this regard. However, Matthen’s treatment of the 
“classical” theory invites a friendly dialogue with historians of modern 
philosophy. From my perspective, Matthen overlooks a number of rele- 
vant passages in two authors cited in his study, Hume and Kant. While 
Hume may indeed hold that the visual field can be analyzed into mini- 
mum visual points, he is not committed to the view that we are ever di- 
rectly conscious of a two-dimensional color mosaic. Instead, Hume in- 
dicates that we are ordinarily aware of impressions in complex 
combinations, that we are disposed to notice similarities, and that this 
disposition is the basis both for our ability to formulate ideas of types 
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and qualities, and also for our recognition of the patterns of constancy 
and coherence that leads the imagination to assign qualities to enduring 
external objects. For his part, Kant never claims that we are conscious 
of a sensory mosaic apart from the forms of intuition and the activity of 
the mind. Instead, he argues the manifold of intuition is always already 
given to human consciousness both as organized in space and as synthe- 
sized by the imagination, which is directed by the categories in its repre- 
sentation of objects. 

Interestingly enough, Matthen himself often slips into locutions which 
seem to assume the awareness of a sensory field prior to any process- 
ing. Thus, for example, he asserts that sensory systems “discard infor- 
mation” that is not immediately relevant to their interest in a specific 
classification (p. 52; compare pp. 44-54, 61). 

Perhaps we can find clearer common ground between Matthen and 
these authors by distinguishing three levels of awareness in visual per- 
ception. The first level is preconscious awareness, which is not pre- 
served in memory but guides bodily motion and also provides a sensory 
field for the next stage of visual awareness. This second stage is the 
conscious level of attention and synthesis, in which we actively notice 
features and combine these as representations of objects. The third is 
the level of conceptualization, or what Matthen calls the “labeling” of 
features and objects according to their resemblances, which facilitates 
recognition, memory, and expectation. Unfortunately, but intriguingly, 
while Matthen attributes sensory “labeling” to animal consciousness in 
general, he does not develop his brief suggestion that this labeling may 
be both compared and contrasted to linguistic labeling and the distinc- 
tive operations of human cognition (pp. 24, 146-7, 241-3, 249). This 
would be a welcome theme for a further study.—Claudia M. Schmidt, 
Marquette University. 


McGRADE, A. S. The Cambridge Companion to Medieval Philosophy. Cam- 
bridge: Cambridge University Press, 2003. xviii + 405 pp. Cloth, £45.00; 
paper, £17.95—In this excellent overview, Professor McGrade has made 
available a handy introduction to the study of medieval philosophy. The 
book’s chapters are each devoted to a thematic area of medieval philos- 
ophy, including Islamic philosophy, Jewish philosophy, metaphysics, 
the problem of universals, and the presence of medieval philosophy in 
the subsequent history of philosophy. Furthermore, each of the book’s 
chapters is written by a specialist in the area treated, and the experts 
contributing to this volume are among the most outstanding in their 
fields. Professor McGrade is to be commended on bringing together 
such a fine group of scholars and marshalling their contributions to 
such good effect. 

In his introduction to the volume, McGrade deftly and briefly presents 
the reasons why so many contemporaries are taking a new (or, in some 
cases, renewed) interest in medieval philosophy: many of the medieval 
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discussions do not simply parallel issues treated in contemporary phi- 
losophy, but also cast a new light on their possible resolution. The con- 
temporary discussion of universals, for example, can and does profit by 
the careful study of medieval treatment of the problem of universals. 
Nor, as McGrade notes, is the case of universals unique in this regard: 
contemporary ethical theory, interested as it is in virtue ethics and natu- 
ral law, has much to learn from medieval discussions of the virtues and 
the foundations of moral obligation. In a word, medieval philosophy is 
presented here, as McGrade writes in the closing words of the introduc- 
tion, “as a potentially liberating resource for the reader’s own pursuit of 
wisdom, wherever that pursuit may lead.” 

The book’s chapters are, in general, extremely well done, yet some 
are worthy of special mention even among such fine examples. Profes- 
sor Steven Marrone’s historical sketch of the background to medieval 
philosophy, the social and institutional setting for its development, and 
the genres of its literary expression is simply outstanding. Similarly out- 
standing are Professor Ashworth’s discussion of medieval logic and the 
medieval treatment of the philosophy of language, Professor Druart’s 
overview of philosophy in Islam, Dr. Klima’s study of universals, Pro- 
fesssor Sylla’s discussion of natural philosophy, and Professor Kent’s 
account of medieval moral philosophy. One would be hard pressed to 
find anywhere else systematic accounts of these themes that more 
clearly and concisely presented their subjects. This is not to say that the 
chapters not mentioned just now are not worthy and well done, but lim- 
itations of space do not allow for more detailed discussion. 

In addition to the fine studies found in the chapters, the volume has 
valuable resources among its back matter. There is a useful chronologi- 
cal table, a set of biographies of important medieval philosophers, and a 
carefully articulated bibliography, running to 653 items. The beginning 
student of medieval thought will find these materials especially helpful 
for commencing research into the field—Timothy B. Noone, The Catho- 
lic University of America. 


MCGRATH, Alister E. The Science of God: An Introduction to Scientific The- 
ology. Grand Rapids: William B. Eerdmans Publishing Company, 2004. 
xiv + 271 pp. Paper, $25.00—Intended as an introduction to his three- 
volume A Scientific Theology (Eerdmans, 2001-2003), this new book 
from the prolific, evangelical, Oxford theologian sketches an approach 
to theological method that McGrath has been developing for two de- 
cades. The adjective in the title, “scientific,” captures at least three im- 
portant aspects of McGrath’s approach. In the first place, McGrath 
maintains that Christian theology is, indeed, a science in the broad 
sense of the term. It is “a distinct legitimate intellectual discipline in its 
own right, with its own sense of identity and purpose” (p. ix). 

A second feature of McGrath’s project, aptly described as “scientific,” 
constitutes part of his defense of theology as a “legitimate intellectual 
discipline.” One of the ways McGrath defends the intellectual integrity 
of theology is by showing that there are strong parallels between the 
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way claims are justified and theories developed within the sciences and 
within Christian theology. The natural sciences are thus, for McGrath, a 
“comparator and helpmate for the theological task” (p. 12). 

Finally, McGrath’s approach may be called “scientific” by virtue of en- 
gaging the sciences from the resources provided by the Christian tradi- 
tion. The sciences are not only a helpmate for theology; theology itself 
can help illuminate and make sense of certain aspects of the scientific 
enterprise. The Christian doctrine of creation, for instance, makes 
sense of the apparent presupposition of the sciences that the natural 
world has an intelligible order, an order that can be apprehended by the 
human mind (p. 113). 

The bulk of The Science of God is divided into three parts: “nature,” 
“reality,” and “theory,” named for the subtitles of the three volumes of 
McGrath’s trilogy. In “nature,” McGrath argues that once the theologian 
has abandoned the untenable Enlightenment view that nature admits of 
only one interpretation, he will be free to deploy the Christian interpre- 
tation of nature as creation toward the resolution of various problems in 
philosophy and science. Included is a disappointing discussion of natu- 
ral theology, where McGrath, conceding far too much to Barth, insists 
that natural theology “must begin from premises which are founded on 
revelation” (p. 74). He also makes the patently false, if not unprece- 
dented, assertion that the project of offering arguments for and about 
God apart from revelation is a recent invention of the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries. 

In “reality,” McGrath rejects the Enlightenment belief in “universal” 
human reason, while at the same time rejecting the postmodern view 
that sees reality as a social construction. Seeking a middle between 
these extremes, McGrath favors a tradition-mediated conception of rea- 
son of the sort developed by Alasdair MacIntyre, while embracing the 
critical realism of philosopher of science, Roy Bhaskar. McGrath offers 
extensive criticism of George Lindbeck for his coherentist approach to 
doctrine, which sees doctrine not as making truth claims about an inde- 
pendent reality but as serving only to regulate the language and practice 
of the Christian community. While more sympathetic with John Mil- 
bank, McGrath has criticisms for this contemporary theologian as well, 
especially for his failure to engage and draw from ideas outside the 
Christian tradition. 

In “theory,” McGrath offers a sensible defense of doctrinal Christian- 
ity against certain anxieties, such as that doctrine forestalls an authentic 
engagement with the realities to which it refers. According to McGrath, 
“an ‘undogmatic’ Christianity is only a possibility . . . if the Church 
ceases to regard itself as having anything distinctive to say to the world 
around it” (p. 191). McGrath defines doctrine as “a theory which is an 
accepted teaching of the Church” (p. 177), and as a “communally author- 
itative teaching regarded as essential to the identity of the Christian 
community” (p. 178). These definitions leave the reader wondering 
what McGrath means by “the Church,” and who has the authority to de- 
termine what is essential to the identity of the community. It might be 
thought that McGrath need not address these questions in a book of this 
sort. Yet their relevance reemerges when McGrath suggests that the key 
to ecumenical rapprochement is the recognition that certain doctrines 
have functioned historically as “social demarcators between ecclesial 
traditions” (p. 193), and that, without necessarily denying the truth of 
these doctrines, their demarcating function can be “declared to be no 
longer valid” (p. 193). 
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The Science of God touches on a great many topics, and it is difficult 
to identify two or three theses that unify the book as a whole. Theolo- 
gians will likely find McGrath’s work most interesting as an alternative 
to the approaches taken by prominent Protestant theologians such as 
Lindbeck and Milbank. Philosophers will find McGrath’s book a useful 
source of examples, drawn from a variety of disciplines, of the way in 
which rational enquiry proceeds within and between traditions.—W. 
Matthews Grant, University of St. Thomas. 


NATOLI, Charles. On the Fire in the Dark: Essays on Pascal’s Pensées and 
Provinciales. Rochester Studies in Philosophy. Rochester: Rochester 
University Press, 2005. xxxii + 145 pp. Cloth, $75.00.—“Ich Pascal nicht 
lese,” said Nietzsche, “sondern liebe.” Yet Pascal found it hard to love 
himself. 

The question that animates this inquiry and its investigation of Pascal, 
both his Provinciales and his Pensées, is whether the hidden God can 
also be just. Why does He give so little evidence of Himself and permit 
so much evil? Would a just God hide Himself? Indeed, what of His 
harsh words and deeds of the unhidden God in the Old Testament, 
which preachers seldom take as texts? Men are forbidden to do a small 
evil for a great good, but is God? To be sure, He exposed Himself as His 
Son, but did He not thereby also hide Himself? Is that just? And what of 
the consequences? What of the virtuous pagans born before His Son? 
What of the unbaptized before and after? And what of all the innocent 
children? Was He even just to His own child, His Son? Why did He give 
Pilate the power to let judical murder proceed, and why did He hide 
from His forsaken Son in the Garden? Such questions are a puzzle to the 
intellect and a dread to the heart. 

Subordinate, as the Provinciales are subordinate to the Pensées, for a 
negative exposure is always subordinate to a positive apology, is the 
question: how good does one have to be to be good, or more exactly 
(and dreadfully), how good does one have to be to be saved, good on 
one’s own or good through grace, or if both, how much of each? While 
conceding that in the Provinciales Pascal convicts the Jesuits of grave 
laxities, Natoli doubts that the exposure is fair to casuistry, recognizes 
the virtue of prudence, or converts the reader to the severities of Jan- 
senism. That task would have been advanced, perhaps even achieved, 
in the apology that the incomplete Pensées are the noble remains of. 

Running through Pascal and Fire in the Dark is the question, charac- 
teristic of philosophy and momentous to the unbeliever: what would 
constitute proof not just of the god of the philosophers, even of God the 
Creator, but proof of God the Father and Judge who sent his Son to re- 
deem us? And toward the end of his inquiry, Natoli adds the question: 
why is there so little room in the proofs in the apologetic Pensées for 
such a fiery yet joyous revelation as Pascal experienced on the night of 
23 November 1654? (Perhaps because, as Hamlet knows, however fiery 
one’s own revelation be, it is but “words, words, words” to all others.) 
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How does Natoli see Pascal answering these questions? And how 
does Natoli answer them? Not only is this the kind of closely reasoned 
book that requires rereading, even after rereading and discovering the 
author’s position, it would do potential readers no service to impart a 


summary. 

Except for the weasel word “arguably,” the writing is lean and telling, 
with graceful turns, figures (especially chiasmuses), coinages such as 
“mischancy,” and terse allusions that enrich the whole inquiry. One de- 
mur must be recorded; in reminding us of those who have asserted extra 
ecclesiam nulla salus and in wiggling on Father Feeney’s excommuni- 
cation for asserting such, the author seems to forget Justin Martyr's 
“logos spermatikos,” Pope Pious IXs recognition that the “invincibly ig- 
norant” cannot be damned (Singulari Quaedam, 1854), and subsequent 
clarifications on through Vatican IL The man who says “le moi est haiss- 
able” might find it hard to acknowledge deus caritas est. 

The seriousness with which Charles Natoli poses, investigates, and 
most probably lives the question of the justice of the hidden and judging 
God makes this book at once an excellent example of scholarship and of 
philosophy, thus an address to the circle of Pascal scholars (Mesnard, 
Sellier, and so forth, who have brought us closer to the most probable 
order of the Pensées) but also to any other serious reader. In this book 
what was once known as the Republic of Letters survives, for its living 
citizens wherever they are scattered and for its dead citizens, resident in 
Hades (as Natoli’s epigraph from Nietzsche suggests), gathered on the 
Blessed Isles as Socrates used to say, or united in heaven. 

Natoli has indeed spent time with the great dead. His learning draws 
from a wide circle, including Leibniz, Parkman, Voltaire, Montaigne, 
Bunyan, Seneca, Unamuno, Bayle, Twain, and Virgil. The points and 
passages selected are not only pertinent but choice because they come 
from thorough reading of wholes. One pictures Natoli in a small room, 
such a one as Pascal said all our troubles come down to not sitting still 
in, with all the Loebs, all the Pléiades, all the Library of Americas, all the 
editions. His conversation with living scholars is placed in the footnotes 
(whose font size fatigues the old). 

Select as the bibliography and helpful as the notes that guide the non- 
scholarly reader to the best scholarship are, I would have liked to have 
seen Romano Guardini’s book on Pascal, Simone Weil’s penetrating 
thoughts on how only the hidden God can be just, and Shakespeare’s 
King Lear added for their illumination of the dark and solitary Pascalian 
territory they also explored. Perhaps in a second edition, the author 
might also consider Dostoevsky’s Brothers Karamazov.—Michael Platt, 
George Wythe College and Universitat Greifswald. 


POPKIN, Jeremy D. History, Historians, & Autobiography. Chicago: The 
University of Chicago Press, 2005. x + 339 pp. Cloth, $35.00—Historian 
Jeremy D. Popkin takes a busman’s holiday in this study of the relation- 
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ship between autobiographical writing by historians and the discipline 
of academic history. In the broadest sense the book seeks to under- 
stand the nature of history and its connection to individual experience 
and “the experience of living in time” (p. 15). Popkin, a historicist, re- 
gards these questions as matter for historical rather than philosophical 
investigation. Nevertheless, philosophical thinking interjects itself into 
his account of historians’ autobiographical writing. 

Regarding their discipline as a form of objective scientific knowledge, 
academic historians from the outset dismissed autobiography as an in- 
herently subjective and unreliable body of evidence. In the late twenti- 
eth century, however, the idea of objectivity exhausted its intellectual 
appeal and subjectivity came into scholarly favor. Literary theorists em- 
braced personal life writing as a legitimate literary genre. Historians for 
their part learned to appreciate the power of autobiography “to describe 
the experience of the past from the inside,” in its emotional dimension 
(p. 24). What historians struggled to achieve through rigorous method- 
ological protocol, Popkin observes, the autobiographer accomplished 
“by inherent right” (pp. 23-4). 

The philosophical inspiration behind this historical revelation was 
Wilhelm Dilthey. Dilthey taught that autobiography is “a genuine source 
of knowledge” and “the highest form of insight into human experience” 
(p. 18). Moreover, subjective individual experience “makes historical in- 
sight possible” and forms “the basis of all historical understanding” (p. 
18). Although few historians became outright apostles of subjectivity in 
historical methodology, in the 1970s a significant cohort of the profes- 
sion in effect adopted a Diltheyan approach. Social and cultural histori- 
ans in particular advocated “history from below” based on autobio- 
graphical materials that would give voice to the feelings and prejudices 
of oppressed groups (p. 19). Distinguishing history from memory, schol- 
ars treated the autobiographical productions of ordinary people as valid 
historical evidence. 

Philosophy is further implicated in Popkin’s analysis of controversy 
over narrative theory, the intellectual horizon in which history and auto- 
biography seek to explain the experience of living in time. In the 1970s, 
historian Hayden White questioned the epistemological distinction be- 
tween history and fiction. White claimed that history, like all narrative 
writing, imposes on real world experience the formal coherence associ- 
ated with fiction. Philosopher Paul Ricoeur challenged White by claim- 
ing that the specificity of historical writing gives it “an air of realism” 
that fictional narrative does not possess (p. 39). David Carr, a phenome- 
nologist, in turn challenged both White and Ricoeur by arguing that hu- 
man experience “actually has built into it a narrative structure” (p. 51). 
In Carr's view, historical and fictional narrative “reveal themselves to be 
not distortions of, denials of, or escapes from reality, but extensions and 
configurations of its primary features” (p. 51). 

Popkin recognizes the “phenomenological insight” that all higher- 
level forms of knowledge are ultimately rooted in ordinary experience. 
To this limited extent his analysis might be said to acknowledge the pos- 
sibility that philosophical realism, properly understood in relation to 
phenomenology, is relevant to a true understanding of human experi- 
ence and action. Mainly concerned with the relationship of history and 
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autobiography, Popkin leaves open the question whether narrative, as a 
basic preliterary experience of human beings, is “rooted in reality itself” 
or is “a fundamental aspect of human culture” (p. 55). Perhaps signifi- 
cantly, Popkin observes that although historians may not be acquainted 
with the philosophical arguments that frame the debate over narrative, 
they “instinctively” hold to the traditional distinction between history 
and fiction (p. 55). 

The substance of the book presents Popkin’s findings based on ex- 
haustive and particularistic study of historians’ first-person narratives. 
There are chapters on Edward Gibbon and Henry Adams, the greatest 
historian-autobiographers; the choice of history as a vocation; histori- 
ans’ involvement in, and keen sense of personal insignificance in rela- 
tion to, world historical events of their time; and the Holocaust, the 
event that more than any other stimulated autobiographical reflection 
among historians. 

Popkin concludes that historians’ recent excursion into autobiogra- 
phy constitutes “an ambiguous supplement” to history and autobiogra- 
phy. While historians have made a serious contribution to autobiogra- 
phy, their involvement in the ambivalent and inherently unstable field of 
personal narrative does not signal “a radically new age of historical con- 
sciousness” (p. 279). “To date, at least,” Popkin observes with apparent 
satisfaction, “no historian has written an autobiography for the purpose 
of arguing that historical truth cannot be found or does not exist” (p. 
279).—Herman Belz, University of Maryland. 


REISCH, George A. How the Cold War Transformed Philosophy of Science: 
To the Icy Slopes of Logic. Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 
2006. xiv + 418 pp. Cloth, $70.00; paper, $26.99—A certain narrative dis- 
sonance attends the history of logical positivism. That history begins in 
the cafes of old Vienna with earnest intellectuals absorbed in the task of 
inaugurating a new scientific way of philosophizing in response to social 
and political problems. It ends in the modern classrooms of mid-twenti- 
eth-century American universities with the exposition of highly formal- 
ized systems of logic quite detached from social and political concerns. 
How did logical positivism get from smoky Viennese cafes to, as author 
George Reisch puts it, the icy slopes of logic? What sequence of events 
brought logical positivism from the socially functional isotypes of Otto 
Neurath to the formal semantics of Rudolf Carnap? According to this 
engaging study, the answers to such questions are to be found in the in- 
ter bella rise of the Unity of Science movement and its subsequent de- 
mise during the Cold War. 

Essentially, this book attempts to correct a conventional picture of 
logical positivism and its aims. Taking such works as Rudolf Carnap’s 
Der Logische Aufbau der Welt (1969) as representative, many have 
understood logical positivists as solely or primarily concerned with 
epistemology. Indeed, the movement remains today associated with a 
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philosophy of science focused on verificationism, inductivism, phenom- 
enalism, formalism, and the rejection of metaphysics. As such, it is gen- 
erally considered undermined by Thomas Kuhn’s account of scientific 
revolutions and his general emphasis on the history of scientific prac- 
tice. While this conventional picture may represent the final form of log- 
ical positivism in the postwar period, Reisch argues that it fails to cap- 
ture the cultural and social ambitions of the movement’s founders. 
These ambitions were embodied in the Unity of Science movement and 
its best known project the International Encyclopedia of Unified Sci- 
ence. Conceived by Otto Neurath and championed in the United States 
by Charles Morris, the Encyclopedia was intended to develop a unified 
scientific language and methodology in an effort to demonstrate how 
science forms a unified whole. The purpose of this was not simply to 
provide epistemological foundations for the sciences, but also to ground 
political and social values in a new scientific philosophy unencumbered 
by metaphysics. Due to the political pressures on American universities 
during the Cold War, this project was later shorn of its larger cultural 
and social aspects and reduced to a politically and socially neutral for- 
mal epistemology. 

Much of the evidence in support of this thesis revolves around the his- 
tory of logical positivism in the United States. The wave of émigré phi- 
losophers who, fleeing European fascism, came to American shores be- 
ginning around 1935, brought with them the program and ambitions of 
the original Vienna Circle. This program and these ambitions included 
not only the reduction of philosophy to the foundations of empirical sci- 
ence, but also a social and political engagement grounded in this new 
conception of philosophy. The public and pedagogical voice of this new 
philosophical movement was Neurath’s Encyclopedia. Thanks to the ef- 
forts of Charles Morris, the project found a home at the University of 
Chicago and, through it, the Unity of Science movement soon became a 
major player in American philosophical debates of mid-century. Making 
substantial use of largely unpublished archival sources, Reisch traces 
the history of these debates in some detail, documenting the acceptance 
and rejection of the scientifically grounded social and political program 
of the Unity of Science movement. 

Among those whose reaction was unambiguously negative were neo- 
Thomists such as Mortimer Adler and University of Chicago President 
Robert Maynard Hutchins. On the basis of published material as well as 
unpublished correspondence, Reisch presents Hutchins’s Great Books 
of the Western World project as an educational and cultural program 
competing with the Encyclopedia, providing a picture of the Unity of 
Science movement as a general educational movement with clear 
political and cultural implications. Indeed, both Adler and Hutchins 
were concerned that the “scientistic” social program promoted by the 
Unity of Science movement would lead to cultural disaster. Thus Reisch 
makes it clear that the neo-Thomists not only rejected the antimeta- 
physical and reductionist philosophy of the logical positivists, but also 
viewed the Unity of Science movement as an opposing social philoso- 
phy. 
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Such is also evident in the way New York leftist philosophers, such as 
Sidney Hook, rushed to the defense of the Unity of Science movement. 
He argued that it was the neo-Thomists, not the logical positivists, who 
were abdicating their cultural and social responsibilities as philoso- 
phers. Clearly, socially and politically engaged American leftist philoso- 
phers understood the broader cultural implications of the Unity of Sci- 
ence movement and associated them with their own Marxism and 
pragmatism. Yet, as Reisch demonstrates, the Unity of Science move- 
ment was not uniformly well received on the left. In particular, the 
wholesale rejection of metaphysical realism by Otto Neurath and his 
colleagues disturbed many New York Marxists. 

Nonetheless, the debates of the 1930s, according to Reisch, estab- 
lished the Unity of Science movement as generally leftist-oriented in its 
social and political philosophy. This contributed to the demise of the 
movement and a significant reorientation of logical positivism in gen- 
eral. The iconoclastic and reformist social views of the Vienna Circle 
that played such a large role in American intellectual life before the War 
began to work against the Unity of Science movement in the postwar pe- 
riod. The new relationship of government and universities and the anti- 
communist atmosphere of the 1950s prompted many logical positivists 
to abandon the social and cultural ambitions of the movement and focus 
exclusively on the formal foundations of science, so seeking safety on 
the icy slopes of logic. 

Marshalling an impressive amount of understudied archival sources, 
Reisch presents a fascinating picture of the Unity of Science movement 
in the context of its larger social goals. He also argues a plausible his- 
torical thesis regarding its Cold War demise, thereby explaining how a 
culturally disengaged formalism could arise out of a passionate program 
of social and educational reform. Reisch’s archival spadework is a sig- 
nificant contribution to the history of philosophy, making possible a 
richer appreciation of the legacy of the Vienna Circle.-—-Michael W. 
Tkacz, Gonzaga University. 


RICHARDSON, John. Nietesche’s New Darwinism. New York: Oxford Univer- 
sity Press, 2004. xxii + 288 pp. Cloth, $60.00—The title of John Richard- 
son’s second book on Nietzsche neatly summarizes its thesis: 
Nietzsche’s philosophy is Darwinian, but Nietzsche takes Darwinian ex- 
planatory principles further than Darwin and the Darwinians ever did, 
applying them effectively to the history of human culture and making 
them the basis for the choice of an evolutionary step into a new future. 
The title is fittingly defiant as befits the author of Nietzsche’s System, a 
book that defied the scholarly consensus that held Nietzsche to be irre- 
mediably aphoristic or fragmented in his writings as in his thinking; it 
demonstrated the contrary, the deeply systemic character of Nietzsche’s 
thought, its coherent and unified perspective rooted in ontology, of all 
things. The title of the new book defies the scholarly consensus that 
Nietzsche was fundamentally a critic of Darwin and Darwinism; it dem- 
onstrates that Nietzsche’s frequent criticisms of them are mostly apt 
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while obscuring Nietzsche’s fundamental embrace of Darwinian princi- 
ples. Richardson claims that only by recognizing Nietzsche’s basic Dar- 
winism can one appreciate the true character of Nietzsche’s analysis of 
the human past and his advocacy of a new future—both based on an un- 
derstanding of selection. 

Richardson’s book-long argument is that there are three levels or as- 
pects to Nietzsche’s Darwinism. First and most basic is his “power biol- 
ogy,” a naturalism that embraces the principle of natural selection of 
randomly generated variety but takes increase/growth/power rather 
than survival to be the structural principle active in selection. Here 
Richardson retracts the will to power ontology he took to be basic in 
Nietzsche’s System, seeing it now only as one of Nietzsche’s “moods.” 
His reason for repudiating it is odd: he thinks it is inextricably bound to 
amentalism, to “reading mind into all things,” an interpretation of will in 
Nietzsche that strikes me as inappropriate and unnecessary. 

Second and most important for Richardson's argument is “social se- 
lection,” Nietzsche’s primary advance beyond traditional Darwinism. 
Via the genealogies that are his chief contribution to the science of hu- 
man history, Nietzsche came to recognize that human social history ex- 
hibits a “different logic” from natural selection: whereas natural selec- 
tion selects behavior to preserve/increase the lineage, social selection 
selects to serve the group, propagating and replicating behavioral dispo- 
sitions that give the group cohesion and shelter. Social selection does 
not proceed via genes but via memory, consciousness, and language, 
which ensure the mimetic copying and memetic remembering of group 
practice. Here lie the roots of custom and morality, of behaviors that to 
an extent work against natural selection to tame and domesticate. Natu- 
ral and social history can therefore conflict, producing the condition 
that makes humans unique among animals: a deep-running sickness in- 
fecting the species generally. 

, and dependent on Nietzsche's singular insight into human his- 
tory, is what Richardson calls “self-selection.” This is Nietzsche's reval- 
uation of the values of custom and morality and his challenge freely to 
choose new values for oneself and the species. Because the changes se- 
lected on the basis of revaluation stem from genuine insight, they are 
free, unlike natural and social selection; they are also reasonable, given 
the more adequate understanding of our natural and social history. 
Richardson is particularly effective in showing how Nietzsche's affirma- 
tive program is grounded in insight and argument—a tribute to 
Nietzsche’s system. Richardson does not shy away from showing how 
“hardness and selfishness” can reasonably be chosen over pity and al- 
truism, or “breeding and rank order” over taming and equality, and how 
those choices represent genuine progress into health for the sick spe- 
cies. 

Despite these strengths, I think it is fair to say that most readers will 
find the book forbidding in the stolid sobriety of its prose, the relentless 
repetition of “I will say,” “I am saying,” “I have said,” the annoying de- 
vices of abbreviation and numbering, the disembodied proof texts lifted 
out of Nietzsche’s books and running along the foot of the pages as if it 
didn’t matter where they came from, as if Nietzsche’s books were not 
artfully composed wholes beginning where we are and ending where he 
is. The Nietzsche pinned to these pages is leached of music and color, 
robbed of body parts, presented as if there were no dance, levity, or 
presto in his books, no drama, no fun. 

Nevertheless, beyond such aesthetic judgments (and Richardson 
holds that what tastes good is good provided taste is understood in its 
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full Nietzschean sense) lies a Nietzsche of comprehensive synthetic 
power whose thought about the world recovers the world, and whose 
writings share that recovery by attempting to fashion an audience that is 
up to it and ultimately grateful for it. Richardson recognizes in 
Nietzsche a genuine philosopher whose creation of values aims to cre- 
ate out of the global human collective already generated by an uncon- 
scious natural and social history a human community that understands 
its true genealogy and is bent on living in accord with it—Laurence 
Lampert, Indiana University Indianapolis. 


Rossi, Philip J. The Social Authority of Reason: Kant’s Critique, Radical 
Evil, and the Destiny of Humankind. Albany: State University of New 
York Press. xiii + 204 pp. Cloth, $60.00; paper, $19.95—Rossi’s book of- 
fers us an interesting and novel attempt to work out the larger social/ 
cultural implications of Kant’s critical project. Rather than focusing ex- 
clusively on the epistemological or metaphysical aspects of Kant’s 
thought, Rossi takes a more holistic approach by relating Kant’s critical 
project to the larger problem of radical evil. The goal of the book is 
largely threefold. First, Rossi wants to demonstrate the social character 
of radical evil, seeing it in relation to Kant’s critical philosophy as a 
whole. Second, Rossi wants to show us in what sense the prospect of 
globalization exacerbates the problem of radical evil. Third, Rossi 
wants us to consider the success of Kant’s proposal, which Rossi admits 
is partial at best, by reflecting on where Kant’s account of our collective 
moral destiny falls short, as well as where it continues to inspire and 
motivate us. The Kant that emerges is a long way from the traditional 
formalist interpretation, but Rossi shows a thinker deeply interested in 
the public use of reason and our “shared intent to social union,” which 
Kant sees as our highest good (p. 9). 

Rossi’s book begins by putting forward the case for reevaluating the 
Kantian project, with chapters 2 and 3 indicating how Kant’s project of 
critique finds its natural terminus in the construction of a genuine “ethi- 
cal commonwealth.” In order to show the social import of human rea- 
son, and thus “that the critical project has a fundamentally moral trajec- 
tory” (p. 19), Rossi takes up important arguments first raised in Kant’s 
three Critiques and connects these with similar arguments in the 
Groundwork of the Metaphysics of Morals and Religion within the 
Boundaries of Mere Reason. As Rossi sees it, Kant’s account of auton- 
omy becomes increasingly more social in character as his thought 
progresses, which the central role of radical evil makes explicit for the 
first time in the Religion text. Much of Rossi’s account seeks to explain 
the essentially social character of radical evil, which Kant defines as 
“unsociable sociability,” demonstrating in the process not only the con- 
temporary relevancy of Kant’s interpretation for appreciating the dan- 
gers posed by globalization, but also the central role the notion of radi- 
cal evil plays in Kant’s critical project as a whole. 
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Chapters 4 and 5 continue to explore the larger consequences of radi- 
cal evil for society. As Rossi contends, what makes Religion such a cru- 
cial text in this regard is that it reveals a major development in the aim 
of Kant’s critical project, making explicit how radical evil poses the 
greatest risk to the fulfillment of our proper moral destiny. Rossi uses 
this idea of radical evil as a foil for interpreting Kant’s later essays on 
history and politics, contending that although these later works are cen- 
tral for appreciating the complexity of Kant’s position, they can only be 
properly appreciated against the problem of the recalcitrance of evil. 
The issue, so Rossi stipulates, is that only the rational “intent to social 
union” can overcome radical evil, and only the work on Religion makes 
this explicit. What is required is a cosmopolitan sense of hope whose 
full embodiment lies with the church, wherein individuals are given the 
opportunity to take up the end of establishing an ethical commonwealth 
as their own unique vocation. 

Chapters 6 and 7 conclude by examining the missing elements of 
Kant’s account. For Rossi, the rise of globalization looks to the heart of 
the dilemma of radical evil, exacerbating the “unsociable sociability” 
that is the hallmark of radical evil. The greatest problem with Kant’s ac- 
count of radical evil is that it offers only guidelines for defusing its radi- 
cal challenge and virtually no concrete advice on how to defeat it. What 
we are left with is the hope that the “noncoercive exercise of the social 
authority of reason” (p. 132) might be taken up as a global paradigm of 
action. How this translates at the level of global institutions and con- 
crete social practices is something Kant leaves unexplored. 

Rossi’s book is ambitious and timely. It represents a new understand- 
ing of Kant that seeks to break new ground. In pursuing this approach, 
however, the main argument of the book seems rushed at times. Not 
enough attention is paid to the difficulties surrounding Kant’s account 
of the church, or the confusing “social status” of the summum bonum, 
and the book gets repetitive at times. In assessing the work as a whole, 
I feel it would have achieved its goals more effectively if Rossi would 
have focused more exclusively on the elusiveness of radical evil at the 
ontological level, rather than filling in the gaps in Kant’s account of how 
to overcome it.—Jason Howard, Viterbo University. 


ROUSSEAU, Jean-Jacques. Letter to D'Alembert and Writings for the Theater. 
The Collected Writings of Rousseau, Vol. 10. Edited and translated by 
Allan Bloom, Charles Butterworth, and Christopher Kelly. Hanover: 
Dartmouth College Press, 2004. xxviii + 406 pp. Cloth $70.00—This vol- 
ume is the tenth of the estimable edition of Rousseau’s collected writ- 
ings in English edited by Roger Masters and Christopher Kelly. It isa 
well known scandal in the English speaking philosophical world that, 
for many major European philosophers, there have not been well- 
edited, well-translated, comprehensive collections of their philosophical 
writings in English. This Rousseau edition, which is proceeding splen- 
didly, with a few volumes yet to come, seems to be a useful model for 
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this enterprise. The editors have chosen to organize this edition topi- 
cally rather than chronologically, which means that individual volumes 
can stand alone as usefully organized collections of Rousseau’s work in 
a particular area. The editorial notes, though not as extensive as those 
in the French edition of Rousseau’s collected works, are both very help- 
ful and unobtrusive. 

This volume brings together both Rousseau’s work for the theater and 
most of his writings on the theater. (The exceptions are two brief es- 
says which appear in earlier volumes.) I believe that this conjunction is 
useful, even though the texts of his eleven operas, plays, -and ballets 
seem to this reader to be as interesting as theatrical literature as 
Nietzsche’s compositions are interesting as music. These texts belong 
not to the history of the theater but to the history of Rousseau, but, of 
course, that history is truly fascinating. When we read Rousseau’s cri- 
tique of the theater (spectacle) in the Letter to D’Alembert, it is useful to 
be reminded that he was intimately involved with spectacle (musical and 
dramatic) all of his adult life. Like Plato, the thinker who most influ- 
enced his thought on the effects of literature, he writes from within a 
lifetime of creative literary work. Nonetheless, when one reads, for ex- 
ample, the libretto of The Village Soothsayer, the editors’ statement that 
this work “had an astonishing success and became the most popular 
French opera of the eighteenth century” (p. xx) boggles the mind. No 
matter how splendid the music might have been, it is difficult to imagine 
what the attraction of this brief bit of silliness could have been. Christo- 
pher Kelly has obviously worked hard at these translations (not attempt- 
ing to preserve the meter and rhyme of the verse) and deserves our grat- 
itude for making this work available. Perhaps a theater person might 
see some way in which these texts might live again on the stage, but I 
doubt it. 

Obviously, for philosophers the main object of interest in this volume 
is the Letter to D’Alembert along with the supplementary correspon- 
dence that it provoked. The translation used here is that of Allan 
Bloom, published originally by the Free Press in 1960. The editors have 
changed only a few words in order to conform to the practice of this col- 
lected edition; the most significant of these is the translation of moeurs 
as “morals” rather than “morals [manners]” or “manner [morals].” In 
this and a few other cases, they have followed Bloom’s own later prac- 
tice in his translation of Emile. Still, one can understand his earlier de- 
cision in the original translation since moeurs does have a broader con- 
notation in French than “morals” in English. This edition prefaces the 
letter with a complete translation of D’Alembert’s article on Geneva 
from the Encyclopedie (the article that provoked Rousseau’s response). 
The letter is then followed by some additional correspondence that it, in 
turn, provoked. 

As for the Letter to D’Alembert itself, it is, along with the two dis- 
courses and The Social Contract, a central text in Rousseau’s political 
philosophy. It is written with that brilliant mixture of genius, paranoia, 
and self-pity that characterizes Rousseau’s more autobiographical work. 
Its personal quality makes it an especially valuable supplement to his 
other works on political philosophy. Here Rousseau writes proudly as a 
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“Citizen of Geneva” (in pointed contrast to D’Alembert, who is flagel- 
lated on the title page by a list of his membership in six learned societ- 
ies). Hence, Rousseau must work out an elaborate characterization of 
the morals and manners of Geneva in order to make his argument 
against D’Alembert’s proposal for a theater at Geneva. (The proposal it- 
self was thought, both then and now, to have been inspired by Vol- 
taire—another reason why this work is seen as Rousseau’s decisive 
break from the French Enlightenment.) His argument is not for a gen- 
eral censorship; indeed, he concedes that a theater in Paris might serve 
a useful purpose in a generally corrupt society. But, since Geneva is be- 
ing used as an exemplar of good manners and morals, he focuses his ar- 
gument on the ways in which a theater might damage that society. This 
requires much reflection of the nature of society and virtue, as well as a 
good deal of literary criticism. Rousseau’s work belongs on the very 
short list of the most important reflections on the nature, function, and 
value of literature ever produced by a philosopher. Certainly every re- 
spectable library and every philosopher with an interest in Rousseau 
will want to possess this volume.—Stanley Bates, Middlebury College. 


Scot, Ioannis Duns. Opera Philosophica, Vol. IT. Edited by Girard J. 
Etzkorn, Romuald Green, and Timothy B. Noone. St. Bonaventure, N.Y.: 
The Franciscan Institute, 2004. 768 pp. Cloth, $125.00—Volume 2 in the 
Opera Philosophica of Blessed John Duns Scotus contains three works: 
(1) the Quaestiones in Libros Perihermenias Aristotelis, edited by R. 
Andrews, G. Etzkorn, G. Gal, R. Green, T. Noone, R. Plevano, A. Traver, 
and R. Wood; (2) the Quaestiones super librum Elenchorum Aristote- 
lis, edited by R. Andrews, O. Bychkov, S. Ebbesen, G. Etzkorn, G. Gál, R. 
Green, T. Noone, R. Plevano, and A. Traver; and (3) the Theoremata, ed- 
ited by M. Dreyer and H. Möhle, with the collaboration of G. Krieger. 

The first of the texts edited in this volume is Quaestiones in Libros 
Perihermenias Aristotelis, which actually exists in two sets, the Quaes- 
tiones in primum librum Perihermenias Aristotelis and Quaestiones 
in duos libros Perihermenias Aristotelis. In the English introduction 
to these two texts, the editors present the descriptions of the thirteen 
known manuscripts of the first work and the seven known manuscripts 
of the later. Ali known manuscripts which contain the second work also 
contain the first. The editors also describe the groupings of the manu- 
scripts and provide stemmata for each of the two works. The editors 
also treat the evidence for ascribing both texts to Scotus. The Scotus 
Commission in the 1980s maintained that both works were by Scotus, 
but Jacobus Naveros in the 1530s expressed some doubts about the au- 
thenticity, and these doubts have lingered (see p. 31 nn. 31 and 32). 
However, the editors of the two texts in the Quaestiones in Libros Peri- 
hermenias examine the ascriptions to Scotus in the manuscripts, the 
material in Antonius Andreae, and the explicit citations by Adam Wode- 
ham, and they conclude: “In light of the primary and secondary evidence 
available, therefore, we conclude that the works entitled Quaestiones 
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super primum librum Perihermenias Aristotelis and Quaestiones su- 
per duos libros Perihermenias Aristotelis were written by John Duns 
Scotus” (p. 33). The editors also discuss the chronology of these two 
works. There are internal references in the Quaestiones in primum li- 
brum Perihermenias to the Quaestiones in librum Praedicamentorum 
and to the Quaestiones in librum Porphyrii. There are no cross refer- 
ences in the Quaestiones in duos libros Perihermenias Aristotelis. Of 
course, as the editors indicate (see p. 34), Franciscans, even those in 
with chairs in the universities of the late 1300s and early 1400s, were 
called upon to lecture in logic to younger students in the studia, and it is 
entirely possible that lectures initially given earlier in the career of a 
master could have been reworked and polished when they were given 
subsequently in the Franciscan studia. The questions edited for these 
two texts of the Quaestiones in Libros Perihermenias treat, for exam- 
ple, the signification of names, common terms, propositions concerning 
future contingents, and contradictories. The text is followed by indexes 
of the manuscripts and the authors, as well as by a very detailed and 
useful doctrinal index. 

The second work edited in this volume is the Quaestiones super li- 
brum Elenchorum Aristotelis, which follows the same format as the 
edition of the Quaestiones in Libros Perihermenias, namely, an intro- 
duction (in English) with discussions of the manuscripts and editions, 
the manuscript/edition traditions, authenticity of the text, and the trans- 
lation and sources; the edited text itself; and the indices of manuscripts, 
authors, and doctrines. The edited text presented its own unique chal- 
lenges because it has survived in only two manuscripts, and the editors 
needed to rely on the previous, noncritical editions. The editors argue 
that the manuscript evidence, the parallels to other authentic works of 
Scotus, and stylistic considerations lead to the conclusion that “the 
work should be regarded as that of Scotus” (p. 265). The text itself is 
concerned with “sophistical syllogisms” and treats fallacies like equivo- 
cation, amphibole, division, composition, figures of speech, accent, ac- 
cident, and ignoratio elenchi. 

The third work in the volume is the Theoremata. The editors of this 
text have in their introduction (in German) followed a format similar to 
that of the introductions of the two other works in this volume: a de- 
scription of the four known manuscripts and two previous uncritical 
editions (one the 1497 Venice edition and the other the Wadding edition 
of 1639, which was reprinted by Vivés in 1891), a description of the 
manuscript/edition traditions, and a treatment of the authenticity of the 
text, in which the editors conclude: “Externe wie interne Grinde—so 
kann man abschließend festhalter—sprechen also dafür, daß Johannes 
Duns Scotus der Autor des Textes der Theoremata ist” (p. 580). The ed- 
itors also analyze the nature of Theoremata literature and provide an ex- 
planation of the principles employed for the editing of the text. The crit- 
ical text is provided along with additions or textus interpolati founded 
mainly in the manuscripts K and M—some of these were obviously not 
by Scotus himself (see, for example the textus interpolatus in ms. M on 
p. 607). The content of these questions includes questions on univer- 
sals, on quality and quantity, concepts, causes, matter, form, and 
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agency. The volume ends with the same type of indices as the previous 
two texts, but it also includes a detailed synopsis of the manuscripts and 
the uncritical editions. 

The Opera Philosophica, Vol. IT provides the modern scholar with ac- 
cessible texts of three works attributed to John Duns Scotus. The appa- 
ratus of variants is clear and unencumbered, and the identification of 
sources is careful, accurate, and helpful. The indices will help scholars 
who are investigating particular topics in the thought of John Duns 
Scotus. This volume is a credit to the editors and those who have spon- 
sored and supported the research on this long overdue volume, and it is 
welcomed by scholars of Franciscan thought and logic in the High Mid- 
dle Ages.—Gordon A. Wilson, University of North Carolina—Asheville. 


STERN, David G. Witigenstein’s Philosophical Investigations: An Introduc- 
tion. Cambridge Introductions to Key Philosophical Texts. Cambridge: 
Cambridge University Press, 2004. xv + 208 pp. Cloth, $65.00; paper, 
$23.99—Stern’s introduction to Wittgenstein’s Philosophical Investiga- 
tions is divided into an introduction and seven chapters. Stern begins 
by pointing out that Wittgenstein’s influence is pervasive and enduring, 
but there is no agreement about even basic aspects of his thought. The 
published version of the book includes part 1, which Wittgenstein fin- 
ished, and part 2, quarried by editors from unfinished parts of his 
Nachlass. Stern limits his book to consideration of part 1. 

In the introduction, Stern points to a paradox arising from the differ- 
ence between Kripke’s suggestion that in his account of rule-following 
Wittgenstein offers a skeptical argument, and passages indicating he 
rather intends to dissolve traditional philosophical problems by getting 
us to see they are nonsense. According to Stern, we need to distinguish 
among, and account for, two different voices in the treatise which are 
usually not differentiated: Wittgenstein’s narrator, who argues for posi- 
tive philosophical theses, and Wittgenstein’s commentator, who dis- 
misses philosophical problems for which he invokes a therapeutic ap- 
proach. Stern’s intention is to do justice to both sides in showing how 
the argumentative and therapeutic aspects of the Philosophical Investi- 
gations fit together. 

Stern expounds this approach in elementary form in chapter 1, and 
then in more detail in the remainder of the book, in taking successive 
parts of Philosophical Investigations as a point of departure with the 
aim of helping readers to form their own opinion. In chapter 1, he iden- 
tifies two small-scale patterns of argumentation—“the method of §2” 
and “the method of paradox”-——-which occur repeatedly in Wittgenstein’s 
text. On this basis, he proposes that when we see that the Philosophical 
Investigations is comparable to a Socratic dialogue or an Augustinian 
confession, we understand it has more structure than a simple series of 
numbered paragraphs. 

Chapters 2-3 take up different ways to read Philosophical Investiga- 
tions. Chapter 2 discusses the preface to this work and its relation to 
the preface to the Tractatus. Stern provides an account of main cur- 
rents of Wittgenstein interpretation with a view to orienting the novice 
reader. At the same time, he also presents an aperçu of his own ap- 
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proach. Chapter 3 comments on the motto with which the Philosophi- 
cal Investigations opens. Most readers either pass over the motto or re- 
gard it as unambiguous. Stern regards the motto as ambiguous. He 
suggests it points to different ways it can be understood in reference to 
context, perspective, and background. He further suggests this is an ex- 
emplary model for understanding the Philosophical Investigations. 

Chapters 4-7 are respectively concerned with §§1-64, §§65—133 and 
its relation to §§134—242 and §§243-68. Stern’s approach is keyed to- 
ward discussion of the secondary literature. He identifies and criticizes 
lines of interpretation that are taken for granted, and that structure the 
way novice readers come to Wittgenstein but are in fact misinterpreta- 
tions of the text. We must address these misinterpretations in order to 
grasp the Philosophical Investigations, not as a treatise but rather as a 
dialogue among different voices. Stern points out that Wittgenstein 
takes views he rejects very seriously. He makes them integral to the 
process of searching for a true view. The book ends with a brief conclu- 
sion and a section on further reading. 

Wittgenstein, who claims we must write clearly, is a notoriously diffi- 
cult author. The Wittgenstein literature is often as difficult to read as 
the texts it discusses. Stern writes exceptionally clearly. He knows 
Wittgenstein and the Wittgenstein secondary literature very well. He 
proposes not so much an interpretation of the text as, rather, no more 
than preliminary indications that might lead to that result—to indicate 
how to free the text from approaches that tend to block our access to it. 
He is concerned to identify, criticize, and remove from view a whole tra- 
dition of Wittgenstein interpretations, in order that the reader can have 
an unobstructed view and construct a viable interpretation of the text. 
This is helpful since a number of interpretations, such as Kripke’s skep- 
tical reading of rule-following, to which Stern points, have acquired an 
importance in the literature where they tend to take the place of 
Wittgenstein’s own text. Since Stern does not claim to give an interpre- 
tation of the Philosophical Investigations, so much as an introduction 
to Wittgenstein’s treatise, this book is rather Stern’s version of the prole- 
gomena to reading it in a way that can hope to engage the text success- 
fully. This is a very good, and certainly very useful book for anyone in- 
terested in seriously wrestling with Wittgenstein’s Philosophical 
Investigations —Tom Rockmore, Duquesne University. 


STRAUSS, Leo. Leo Strauss: The Early Writings (1921-1982). Translated 
and edited by Michael Zank. Albany: State University of New York 
Press, 2002. vii + 238 pp. Cloth, $68.50; paper, $22.92—This is a wel- 
come collection of short writings of Leo Strauss (1899-1973) originally 
appearing in various German journals and periodicals. In addition to a 
valuable introduction, Zank has divided the subject matter into the fol- 
lowing topics: (1) Abstract of Strauss’s dissertation on knowledge in 
Friedrich Heinrich Jacobi, (2) Zionist Writings, (8) Writings on Spinoza, 
especially on his Biblical science, and (4) Reorientations, which include 
reviews of Freud, Rosenzwig, Ebbingham, and another comment on 
Spinoza. 
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For those familiar with Strauss’s careful studies of classical authors 
and his attention to political philosophy, these essays will serve to clar- 
ify Strauss’s own Jewish background and the intense interest he took in 
the affairs of German Jewry in his intellectual youth. Strauss’s familiar- 
ity with theological issues is latent in all his work but is seen here in a 
more graphic fashion. 

We come across passages of great depth in these writings. For in- 
stance, in his section on “The Substance of Jacobi’s Doctrine” (1921), 
we read, as a summary of Jacobi, that “in the act of perception, con- 
sciousness is equally conscious of both the perception of reality outside 
itself and of the real in itself. We do not reach consciousness of our own 
reality before reaching consciousness of the transcendent reality” (p. 
55). Clearly, the young Strauss is familiar with the problems of episte- 
mology and of realism. 

In his review of Rudolf Otto’s famous Idea of the Holy (1923), we 
read, “If God is a being in Himself, independent of His being experi- 
enced by man, and if we know about His being from what is revealed in 
Torah and prophecy, then the theoretical exposition of that which is 
known is possible in principle, which means theology. To this extent, 
theology is the expression of simple and unambiguous piety” (p. 78). 
Again, Strauss clearly has an early grasp of the dimensions of Jewish 
revelation and theology. 

In a later essay on “Arguments with European Science,” Strauss 
wrote, “[T]heology is needed as an autonomous science, insofar as it 
makes sense to speak of God’s being-in-Himself and insofar as there is 
knowledge of this being-in-Himself. On this basis, it is possible to regain 
recognition for those moments that had been lost in the concatenation 
of Enlightenment critique and romantic reinterpretation. Put in terms of 
a formula: the transcendence of God is determined as 1) beyond experi- 
ence, 2) beyond life, and 3) beyond ideas” (p. 111). Likewise here, we 
have intimations of Strauss’s essential problem with the Enlighten- 
ment’s effort to bring transcendence to earth. 

Each of these essays contains intimations of the brilliance that 
Strauss is to show all through his writings. He is concerned with the 
problem of German Zionism in a very active way, while very much criti- 
cal of many of its tendencies. These are writings that take place just af- 
ter the foundation of the Weimar Republic, when German Jews were de- 
bating intensely their relation to the new state, whether simply to 
become citizens of it or to retain an identity of their own in various fash- 
ions. 

One of Strauss’s most famous theses has to do with the relation of 
Jerusalem and Athens, and the relation of both to “modernity.” Strauss 
seems to have defined himself primarily as a philosopher in the tradition 
of Plato. But he did not think that the “whole” that philosophy sought a 
knowledge of could necessarily exclude the “whole” deriving from reve- 
lation. 

It is with this thought in mind that I conclude this review with a com- 
ment on Strauss’s 1931 review of Julius Ebbingham’s On the Progress of 
Metaphysics, a lecture given at Rostock University. The “modern preju- 
dice” is the denial of the possibility “that the truth has not already been 
found in the past.” Modern philosophizing “freely and on one’s own” 
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means that we do not have to take account of past history or philoso- 
phy. As a result, we are worse than we were before. Our situation is as 
follows: “[T]oday we find ourselves in a second, much deeper cave than 
the lucky ignorant persons Socrates dealt with; we need history first of 
all in order to ascend to the cave from which Socrates can lead us to 
light; we need a propaedeutic, which the Greeks did not need, namely, 
learning through reading” (p. 215). 

Perhaps nothing clearer can be found to indicate Strauss’s own pas- 
sion for accurate historical reading of the philosophers of the present 
and of the past to understand the real difficulties modern philosophy 
confronts or fails to confront in its own choices of first principles. That 
truth has not also been found “in the past” is a modern prejudice. As 
Strauss intimates, we do need both Jerusalem and Athens and, as I 
would add, Rome.—James V. Schall, Georgetown University. 


VAN DER ERK, Philip. Medicine and Philosophy in Classical Antiquity: Doc- 
tors and Philosophers on Nature, Soul, Health, and Disease. Cam- 
bridge: Cambridge University Press, 2005. 404 pp. Cloth, $95.00—Philip 
J. van der Eijk, a professor of Greek at the University of Newcastle on 
Tyne, has published extensively on ancient philosophy, medicine, sci- 
ence, and related subjects. He is the coauthor of Ancient Histories of 
Medicine: Essays in Medical Doxography and Historiography in Clas- 
sical Antiquity. 

The present work is divided into three parts. Part 1 deals with the 
Hippocratic Corpus and Diocles of Carystus. Part 2 focuses on Aristotle 
and his school; part 3 on Galen’s dietetics and pharmacological works, 
and on early medical writers such as Diocles, Soranus, and Caelius. 

van der Eijk speaks of the “Greek Miracle,” a civilization that arose in 
Greece and nearby islands 2400 years ago and continues to influence 
Western understanding of science and medicine. As a matter of fact, 
Greek medicine with Hippocrates and Roman medicine with Galen 
dominated Western medicine up to the nineteenth century. Recent stud- 
ies suggest that early philosophers had more interaction with physicians 
than is commonly acknowledged. Empedocles, Democritus, Par- 
menides, Pythagoras, Strato, Theophrastus, Sextus Empiricus, Plato, 
and Aristotle are commonly studied as philosophers, but these philoso- 
phers also wrote about anatomy, physiology, embryology, reproduction, 
youth, old age, and the effects of drugs and drink on the lives of people. 
Empedocles engaged in actual therapeutic practice; Democritus did an- 
atomical 

What has come to be known as the Hippocratic Corpus consists of 
sixty treatises. Written in the Ionic dialect, there is no evidence that any 
of them was written by Hippocrates. Recent scholarship suggests that 
these treatises originated in the medical school of the island of Cos 
where Hippocrates was born. The Hippocratic Oath is really a compli- 
cation of Hippocratic writings. Praxagoras of Cos is known for his 
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discovery of the difference between veins and arteries. The author of 
the Hippocratic treatise on epilepsy criticized magic or superstitious de- 
scription of this disease and dismissed any magical treatment of epi- 
lepsy. Diocles of Carystus, who some claim was a student of Aristotle, 
was known as “the younger Hippocrates.” He produced an interesting 
treatise on dietetics, and in one passage he argues that it was not neces- 
sary to understand the cause to perform treatment. 

In the treatise on “Epidemics” attributed to Hippocrates, we find a 
version of the famous oath, “The doctor should declare what has hap- 
pened before, understand what is present, and foretell what will happen 
in the future. This is what he should practice. As to diseases, he should 
strive to achieve two things, to help or do no harm. The medical art con- 
sists of three components: the disease, the patient, and the doctor. The 
doctor is the servant of his art. The patient should combat the disease 
with the cooperation of the doctor.” 

The Hippocratic Oath suggests that the medical profession was mak- 
ing an effort to set high moral standards; for example, no female should 
be given an abortive drug; no administration of a lethal poison even 
when asked by the patient to do so; no abuse of a patient by a doctor. 
This coincided with significant advances in medical knowledge that set 
the tone for centuries to come. By the fourth century B.c. pharmacol- 
ogy, surgery, and dietetics were distinct areas of study. Dietetics were 
viewed by most for the preservation of health, not for treatment. 

van der Eijk devotes a considerable portion of his book to the biologi- 
cal works of Aristotle. He provides an extended treatment of Aristotle 
on the nature of the psychic processes. Acknowledging that bodily con- 
ditions affect intellectual activity, Aristotle was nevertheless convinced 
that thinking involves a nonphysical aspect. The author assumes that 
his readers have a medico-physiological background as he relates Aris- 
totle’s discussion of intelligence to his study of animals. The depen- 
dence of intellect on a healthy body is taken for granted. To the intrigu- 
ing question, “Where does one think?”, Aristotle, by van der Eijk’s 
account, is not sure and seems to emphasize the role of the heart. Sepa- 
rate chapters are devoted to Aristotle on Eutuchia and on sterility. 

Five centuries later, Galen (129-c.199) discusses whether the mainte- 
nance of a healthy body belongs to dietetics or gymnastics. Galen was 
certainly the most distinguished of the Greek physicians. Called to the 
Court of Marcus Aurelius in Rome, he became personal physician to Au- 
relius’ son, Commodus. Like Aristotle, Galen’s work illustrates the re- 
ciprocal influence of philosophy and medicine on each other. Galen had 
studied at the medical school attached to the shrine at Asclepius in Per- 
gamum and there became acquainted with the teachings of Plato, Aristo- 
tle, Epicurus, and the Stoics. Among other accomplishments, he is cred- 
ited as the founder of experimental physiology. In discussing the 
methodology to be employed in dietetics and pharmacology, Galen stip- 
ulated that both reason (theory) and experience are indispensable tools 
for acquiring knowledge and understanding. Empirical evidence, stand- 
ing alone, can easily be misinterpreted. With respect to the prescription 
of foodstuffs and medicines, one must be prepared to “qualify experi- 
ence.” Sometimes a substance has to be tried repeatedly to be consid- 
ered an effective agent. Then, too, a single herb may at times be a food- 
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stuff, a drug, or even a poison, depending on dosage and circumstance. 
Any medical claim, idea, or notion may stand in need of qualification by 
experience. Surprisingly, to this reviewer, a physician, Galen offers a 
very modern concept of absorption between the stomach and the body 
and of absorption through the skin. Although pharmacology and dietet- 
ics were important to the ancients, over the centuries this aspect of 
medicine became less important and almost disappeared. Until about 
fifty years ago, a dietician was always hospital-based and was usually a 
college graduate with training in food chemistry. Concern until then 
was limited to diseases that necessitated strict diets, such as a low-salt 
diet for heart patients, low-carbohydrate diet for diabetics, and low pro- 
tein for individuals with chronic kidney diseases. 

Upon finishing this book, one is drawn to the conclusion that al- 
though the ancients made some serious mistakes in diagnosis and treat- 
ment when compared with modern medical practice, those physicians 
and philosophers have much to tell us about human nature, methods of 
enquiry, and even medical practice ——Lorenzo Marcolin, Rockville, MD. 


VAUGHT, Carl. Access to God in Augustine’s Confessions: Books X-XIII. Al- 
bany: State University of New York Press, 2005. xi + 280 pp. Cloth, 
$65.00—Having already treated books 1-6 (SUNY Press, 2003) and 7-9 
(SUNY Press, 2004), Baylor University’s Car] Vaught opens this volume 
by asking the question any twentieth-century reader of Augustine would 
expect. How are the first nine more overtly autobiographical books re- 
lated to these final four books on the workings of human memory, on 
the nature of time, and God’s good creation? Challenges on the Conti- 
nent first questioned the unity of the Confessions, perhaps best cap- 
tured by Max Zepf’s 1926 edition, which opened with this less than sym- 
pathetic Vorwarnung—that the Confessions “is divided into two parts 
which seem to have nothing whatsoever to do with other.... Who has 
not been compelled to shake his head and ask what purpose Augustine 
could have had in mind when he thus brought together such various ma- 
terials?” Instead of affirming such a perceived discontinuity, Vaught an- 
swers by arguing how the latter four books are precisely what enables 
the narrative of 1-9 in the first place: “the structure of memory makes it 
possible for [Augustine] to remember the stages of his journey; the na- 
ture of time makes the temporal episodes in which he participates possi- 
ble; and the interpretation of creation ex nihilo makes the understand- 
ing of his quest for fulfilment possible” (p. 23). With that, Vaught sets 
into the final four books of the Confessions, tracing the highlights of 
each section with valuable insight and commentary. 

As any reader knows, these books contain exceptionally complex ma- 
terial. Vaught’s method is to proceed through the text step-by-step; the 
only drawback to such an approach is how it rarely leaves room for ei- 
ther examining the development of thought having led up to that text or 
tracing the influence it enjoyed thereafter. While this is the case here, 
Vaught is to be commended for explicating Confessions 10-13 using 
clear descriptions as well as helpful figures. In the first chapter (pp. 27- 
99), he treats the nature of memory as laid out in book 10, concentrating 
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on its role as returning the human person back to God. Included here 
are excellent sections on the paradoxical phenomena of remembering 
one’s forgetfulness, the spiritual struggle involved in recalling one’s nar- 
rative, and the role of Christ as the unmatched Mediator between the 
eternal and the temporal. 

The second chapter (pp. 101-49) continues with the nature of time as 
it turns to book 11 and Augustine's treatment of the nature of flux, the 
concept of time, and the soul’s subsequent distentio ad non esse. Pre- 
sented throughout as the Christian curate of souls, Vaught rightly sees 
how even Augustine’s otherwise abstract inquiry into time is pastorally 
motivated and pertinent: “when we fall away from God and when our 
fluttering hearts are bound to changing things of past and future, con- 
version of a second kind is required to bring us back to the one from 
whom we have turned away. One of Augustine’s tasks will be to under- 
cover a concept of time that reflects the conversion of the soul at the 
theoretical level and that makes his existential conversion possible” (p. 
121; readers should be aware of an egregious error, on p. 125, of mistak- 
ing the praesens tempus of 11.14.17 as “future time”). 

Books 12 and 13 on creation are compressed into the last and lengthi- 
est chapter (pp. 151-226). Vaught very effectively shows the various 
meanings of “heaven” and “earth” employed throughout by Augustine: 
earth as the visible earth, earth as material existents, earth as the “mate- 
rial” formabilitas out of which all things come, and heaven in the usual 
sense of the term, heaven as the caelum caeli and ciuitas dei, and 
heaven as formless spiritual matter. Having made these helpful distinc- 
tions, Vaught goes on to explain the importance of the opposition Au- 
gustine experienced in his exegesis of Genesis, and he offers an all too 
brief section on the faithful’s divine requies as the denouement of God’s 
good creation. 

This final volume is a much welcomed completion to this trilogy and 
SUNY Press would do well to release all three in a one-volume edition. 
This series of commentaries will prove helpful on many levels. For any- 
one picking up the Confessions for the first time, Vaught does a very 
nice job taking the reader through the basic narrative, through the who’s 
and the why’s of Augustine’s story. These texts will also assist scholars 
desiring to go deeper into Augustine’s thought; and, finally, for those of 
us teaching the Confessions, Vaught’s comments here freshly illumine a 
text with which we should never grow all too comfortable or familiar. 
As such, all students of Augustine owe Dr. Vaught a sincere thanks.— 
David Vincent Meconi, University of Oxford. 
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Radical Orthodoxy’s Poiésis: Ideological Historiography and Anti- 
Modern Polemic, WAYNE J. HANKEY 


For Radical Orthodoxy participatory poiésis is the only form of authen- 
tic postmodern theology and determines its dependence upon, as well as the 
character of, its narrative of the history of philosophy. This article endeavors 
to display how the polemical antimodernism of the movement results in a dis- 
regard for the disciplines of scholarship, so that ideological fables about our 
cultural history pass for theology. Because of the Radical Orthodox antipa- 
thy to philosophy, its assertions cannot be proven rationally either in princi- 
ple or in fact, and its followers are reduced to accepting its stories on the au- 
thority of their tellers. The moral and rational disciplines are replaced with a 
postmodern incarnational neo-Neoplatonism in which the First Principle and 
sensual life are immediately united, without the mediation of soul or mind. 
With this disappearance of theoria, surrender to the genuinely other, and 
even attentive listening, become impossible. 


Faith and Reason in Theory and Practice: Some Reflections on the 
Responsibility of the Philosopher in Teaching Ethics at a 
Catholic University, BERNARD G. PRUSAK 


This paper takes up the question, What is the responsibility of the phi- 
losopher, specifically the Catholic philosopher, in teaching ethics at a Catho- 
lic university? Examination of the constitution Ex Corde Ecclesiae reveals 
that answering this question requires examining in turn the relationship be- 
tween theology and philosophy. Accordingly, the paper proceeds to an anal- 
ysis of the late Pope John Paul Is encyclical, Fides et Ratio. This analysis 
shows, however, that the very distinction between theology and philosophy 
seems to become problematic on the encyclical’s terms. The paper thus goes 
on to indicate a different means of distinguishing these disciplines, and con- 
cludes by considering the significance of this distinction for the question of 
the responsibility of the Catholic philosopher. 
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Mercy and Justice in St. Anselm’s Proslogion, GREGORY B. SADLER 


An important issue raised and resolved in St. Anselm’s Proslogion is the 
compatibility between justice and mercy as divine attributes. In this paper 
the author argues (1) that Anselm’s discussion of divine justice and mercy is 
an exploratidn of God's nature as quo maius cogitari non potest, and (2) that 
his discussion contributes to a better understanding of the complicated rela- 
tionship between God and creatures—including the creatures attempting to 
know or e about God. It seems at first that God’s mercy must be in con- 
tradiction with God’s justice. On the basis of a more adequate way of framing 
the issue, however—one that requires reference to other parts of the Proslo- 
gion and is supported by the Monologion—we can grasp, though not fully 
comprehend, the harmony between divine justice and divine mercy. 


Scotus and Haecceitas, Aquinas and Esse: A Comparative Study, 
JAMES B. REICHMANN 


This study compares the teachings of Thomas Aquinas and John Duns 
Scotus on the issue of being and individuality. Its primary aim is to contrast 
Scotus’s individuating principle, haecceitas, with Aquinas’s actualizing princi- 
ple, esse, attending both to their rather striking similarities as well as to their 
significant differences. The article’s conclusion is that, while Scotus’s crown- 
ing principle, haecceitas, is the unique entity internal to each thing, rendering 
the nature complete and singular as nature, Aquinas’s crowning principle, 
esse, actualizes the nature without individualizing it. This is not to imply that 
Scotus overlooked the importance of a thing’s being, any more than Aquinas 
overlooked the importance of a being’s singularity. It does mean, however, 
that the primal integrating focus and the resulting philosophical synthesis of 
these two seminal thinkers of the Middle Ages did significantly differ. The 
conclusion of the paper might be stated thus: what most distinguishes their 
respective philosophies is that, while Scotus’s primary concern was with the 
existing individual, Aquinas’s was with the existing individual. 


Medieval Natural Law and the Reformation: A Comparison of 
Aquinas and Calvin, DAVID VANDRUNEN 


An important aspect of the contemporary controversies over John 
Calvin's natural law doctrine has been his relation to the medieval natural 
law inheritance. This paper attempts to put Calvin in better context through 
a detailed examination of his ideas on natural law, in comparison with those 
of Thomas Aquinas. The author argues that significant points of both similar- 
ity and difference between them must be recognized. Among important simi- 
larities, he highlights their grounding of natural law in the divine nature and 
the relationship of natural to civil law. Among important differences he 
notes issues of participation, conscience, and the two kingdoms doctrine. 
Calvin resides in the same broad tradition of natural law as Thomas Aquinas, 
although he represents a somewhat different strand of it. 
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Intention, Proportionality, and the Duty of Aid, JOSEPH SHAW 


When moral rules are formulated in terms of intentions, agents are for- 
bidden to countenance harms that are out of proportion with the good they 
are intending to achieve. Shelly Kagan has argued that if resources are not 
used for the most value-producing purpose, the agent will be allowing a harm 
or loss greater than the good intended. This paper argues that this under- 
standing of proportionality is incorrect, since it displaces the commonsense 
understanding of the duty of aid, which varies in stringency according to the 
agent’s relationship with the person in need, and other factors. The author 
suggests that proportionality should be understood in terms of the duty of 
aid. Even in pursuing an intended good, one must not infringe one’s duty of 
aid to others. 


Persons in Time, CHRISTOPHER TOLLEFSEN 


It can seem implausible that a merely bodily existence could be also a 
personal existence. Two related lines of thought can mitigate this implausi- 
bility. The first, developed in the first part of this paper, is the thought that 
our bodily existence is better described as an organic, animal existence. Or- 
ganisms, the author argues, are essentially temporal; this essential temporal- 
ity makes sense of the possibility that some organisms are persons. The sec- 
ond line of thought, addressed in the second part of the paper, considers the 
relationship between the notion of a person and temporal existence. Persons 
need not exist in time, but some do. Consideration of what the temporal ex- 
istence of a person must be like makes organic existence seem an appropri- 
ate way for temporal persons to exist. 


AUSTRALASIAN JOURNAL OF PHILOSOPHY 
Vol. 84, No. 2, June 2006 


The Scope and Limits of Human Knowledge, D. M. ARMSTRONG 


This paper argues that the foundations of our knowledge are the bed- 
rock certainties of ordinary life, what may be called the Moorean truths. Be- 
yond that are the well established results within the empirical sciences, and 
whatever has been proved in the rational sciences of mathematics and logic. 
Otherwise there is only belief, which may be more or less rational. A moral 
drawn from this is that dogmatism should be moderated on all sides. 


Metaphysical Musions, J. J. C. SMART 


The paper begins by considering David Armstrong’s beautiful paper 
“The Headless Woman Illusion and the Defence of Materialism,” which con- 
jectures how we get the illusion that there are nonphysical qualia. There are 
discussions of other metaphysical illusions, that there is a passage of time, 
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that we have libertarian free will, and that consciousness is ineffable (which 
last also relates to Armstrong), and of their possible explanations. Moral: 
avoid appeal to so called intuition or phenomenology. 


Relations between Universals or Divine Laws? RICHARD 
SWINBURNE 


Armstrong’s theory of laws of nature as relations between universals 
gives an initially plausible account of why the causal powers of substances 
are bound together only in certain ways, so that the world is a very regular 
place. But its resulting theory of causation cannot account for intentional 
causation, since this involves an agent trying to do something, and trying is 
causing. This kind of causation is thus a state of an agent and does not in- 
volve the operation of a law. It is simpler to suppose that nonintentional 
causing is also causing by substances (and not events) in virtue of their pow- 
ers to act. That raises again the question of why their powers are bound to- 
gether only in certain ways. The most probable answer is that God, the sim- 
plest kind of person there could be, brings this about because it is necessary 
for the existence of finite rational creatures such as ourselves. 


Does Armstrong Need States of Affairs? JAMES D. RISSLER 


In 1997, David Armstrong argued that the world is a world of states of af- 
fairs. In his latest book, Truth and Truthmakers, he remains strongly com- 
mitted to the existence of states of affairs, despite now advocating an ontol- 
ogy in which they are not needed “as an ontological extra.” States of affairs 
remain needed, Armstrong says, “to act as truthmakers for predicative 
truths.” In this paper, the author attempts to shed light on what Armstrong 
might mean by this claim. While there is a straightforward sense in which 
states of affairs are not needed in Armstrong’s amended ontology, the author 
suggests that Armstrong might be charitably interpreted in a manner that jus- 
tifies his claim. However, in clarifying the manner in which states of affairs 
remain needed in Armstrong’s ontology, it becomes unclear whether they are 
needed in any deep sense, or rather are merely parochial to his ontology. The 
paper examines Armstrong’s rejection of resemblance nominalism on the 
grounds that it does not provide adequate minimal truthmakers. The author 
then argues that he has significant additional work to do in explaining this 
concept before his rejection of resemblance nominalism can be justified, and 
thus before the need for states of affairs can be asserted generally, rather 
than just within particular ontologies, such as Armstrong’s amended one. 


The Operator Theory of Instantiation, PETER FORREST 


Armstrong holds the supervenience theory of instantiation, namely, that 
the instantiation of universals by particulars supervenes upon what particu- 
lars and what universals there are, where supervenience is stipulated to be 
explanatory or dependent supervenience. This paper begins by rejecting the 
supervenience theory of instantiation. Having done so it is then tempting to 
take instantiation as primitive. This has, however, an awkward consequence, 
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undermining one of the main advantages universals have over tropes. So the 
author examines another account hinted at by Armstrong. This is the opera- 
tor theory of instantiation, by which the author means the theory that univer- 
sals are operators, and that a particular instantiates a monadic universal be- 
cause the universal operates on the particular, resulting in the state of affairs. 
On this theory the state of affairs supervenes on the instantiation rather than 
vice versa. In the second part of the paper the author develops this theory of 
universals as operators, including an account of structural universals. This is 
important because Armstrong’s supervenience theory provides an account of 
instantiated structural universals, while leaving no room for uninstantiated 
universals of any kind. It requires some work to see how there can be a satis- 
factory alternative that does allow for uninstantiated structural universals, 
which are, the author says, a panacea for modal, mathematical, and other dis- 
eases of contemporary ontology. 


The Legacy of Linguisticism, JOHN HEIL 


In recent work on truth and truthmaking, D. M. Armstrong has defended 
a version of truthmaker necessitarianism, the doctrine that truths necessitate 
truthmakers. Truthmaker necessitarianism, he contends, requires the postu- 
lation of “totality facts,” which serve as ingredients of truthmakers for gen- 
eral truths and negative truths, and propositions, which function as the fun- 
damental truth bearers. The author argues that neither totality facts nor 
propositions need figure in an account of truthmaking, and he suggests that 
both are artifacts stemming, albeit in different ways, from an ontologically 
shady “linguisticizing” tendency to conflate features of descriptions and fea- 
tures of what is described. 


Negative Truths from Positive Facts, COLIN CHEYNE and CHARLES 
PIGDEN 


According to the truthmaker theory that the authors favor, all contin- 
gent truths are made true by existing facts or states of affairs. But if that is 
so, then it appears that we must accept the existence of the negative facts 
that are required to make negative truths (such as “There is no hippopotamus 
in the room”) true. The authors deny the existence of negative facts, show 
how negative truths are made true by positive facts, point out where the (re- 
luctant) advocates of negative facts (Russell, Armstrong, and others) went 
wrong, and demonstrate the superiority of their solution to the alternatives. 


Combinatorialism and the Possibility of Nothing, DAVID EFIRD and 
TOM STONEHAM 


The authors argue that Armstrong’s combinatorialism allows for the 
possibility of nothing by giving a combinatorial account of the empty world 
and show that such an account is consistent with the ontological and concep- 
tual aims of the theory. They then suggest that the combinatorialist should 
allow for this possibility given some methodological considerations. Conse- 
quently, rather than being “spoils for the victor,” as Armstrong maintains, de- 
ciding whether there might have been nothing helps to determine which 
metaphysics of modality is to be preferred. 
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Natural Classes of Universals: Why Armstrong’s Analysis Fails, 
LOWELL FRIESEN 


Realists, D. M. Armstrong among them, claim, contrary to natural class 
nominalists, that natural classes are analyzable. Natural classes of particu- 
lars, claim the realists, can be analyzed in terms of particulars having univer- 
sals in common. But for the realist, there are also natural classes of univer- 
sals. And if the realist’s claim that natural classes are analyzable is a general 
claim about natural classes, then the realist must also provide an analysis of 
natural classes of universals. For Armstrong, the unity (or naturalness) of a 
natural class of universals is analyzed in terms of universals resembling each 
other. The author argues that Armstrong’s account fails. His account fails 
for the same reason all other resemblance accounts of natural classes fail: 
some arbitrary classes satisfy the analysis for natural classes. 


Armstrong on the Spatio-Temporality of Universals, ERNANI 
MAGALHAES 


Provocatively, David Armstrong’s properties are supposed to be both 
universals and spatio-temporal. What does this amount to? The author con- 
siders four of Armstrong’s views, in order of ascending plausibility: (1) the 
exemplification account, on which universals are exemplified by space- 
times; (2) the location account, on which universals are located at space- 
times; (8) the first constituent account, on which spatio-temporal relations 
are elements of what he calls the form of time; and, the true view, (4) the sec- 
ond constituent account, on which universals are spatio-temporal only deriv- 
atively by being constituents of states of affairs which are so primarily. The 
first two accounts are rejected because they entail that space-times must be 
substantival. In making plausible the second constituent account, the author 
distinguishes primitive and derivative spatio-temporality. Something is prim- 
itively spatio-temporal when it is at a space-time or stands in spatio-temporal 
relations. Something is derivatively spatio-temporal when it is a constituent 
of something primitively spatio-temporal. 


EUROPEAN JOURNAL OF PHILOSOPHY 
Vol. 14, No. 2, August 2006 


Perception and Content, BILL BREWER 


It is close to current orthodoxy that the most basic and theoretically 
fruitful characterization of perceptual experience is given by its representa- 
tional content. Thus, perception is provisionally assimilated to thought. Al- 
though proponents of this content view (CV) offer various features of percep- 
tual contents intended to distinguish these from the contents of thought, all 
retain two features which the author argues stand in the way of CV’s proper 
appreciation of the fact that perception involves the subjective presentation 
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of particular persisting mind-independent objects in experience: first the pos- 
sibility of falsity; second, the involvement of generality. McDowell’s own in- 
sistence upon the object-dependent demonstrative contents of perception is 
a case in point, which the author argues equally fails to do justice to the da- 
tum of subjective presentation. 


McDowell, Sellars, and Sense Impressions, WILLEM A. DEVRIES 


Three Sorts of Naturalism, HANS FINK 


In “Two Sorts of Naturalism” John McDowell sketches his own sort of 
naturalism in ethics as an alternative to “bald naturalism.” In this paper the 
author distinguishes materialist, idealist, and absolute conceptions of nature 
and of naturalism in order to provide a framework for a clearer understand- 
ing of what McDowell’s own naturalism amounts to. He argues that nothing 
short of an absolute naturalism will do for a number of McDowell’s own pur- 
poses, but that it is far from obvious that this is his position. If McDowell di- 
rectly denies that it is, he seems to be left with some rather awkward choices. 


Varieties of Nature in Hegel and McDowell, CHRISTOPH HALBIG 


Thought and Experience in Hegel and McDowell, STEPHEN 
HOULGATE 


John McDowell rightly suggests that his thinking is Hegelian, at least in 
spirit. In this essay, however, the author highlights a significant difference 
between McDowell and Hegel. For McDowell, we seem to need rational con- 
straints on thinking and judging, from a reality external to them, if we are to 
make sense of them as bearing on a reality outside thought at all. For Hegel, 
by contrast, we know of the world—or at least its categorial structure—from 
within thought itself. McDowell thus holds that the world exercises authority 
over thought through perceptual experience, whereas Hegel believes that the 
world exercises authority over our perceptual experience through thought. 


Practical Reason and its Animal Precursors, SABINA LOVIBOND 


Both John McDowell and Alasdair MacIntyre have discussed the emer- 
gence of human subjectivity from proto-rational tendencies observable in 
children and other animal species. McDowell (in Mind and World) develops 
a position which admittedly threatens to reduce (mere) animals to the status 
of automata; but he repels this threat with the aid of Hegelian ideas transmit- 
ted by Marx and Gadamer. Macintyre challenges what he sees as an exagger- 
ation by McDowell of the starkness of the animal-human divide. Yet he does 
not dispute the traditional view of humans as the sole subjects of ethics, but 
implicitly retains the Aristotelian conception of an ethical being as one that 
can make “living well in general” into an intentional object of pursuit. The au- 
thor argues that despite MacIntyre’s misgivings, McDowell need convince us 
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only that human life is marked by some qualitatively new beginning in practi- 
cal rationality, albeit in the midst of much that is old. 


Contemporary Epistemology: Kant, Hegel, McDowell, KENNETH R. 
WESTPHAL 


McDowell and the author agree that (1) we need a tenable socio-histori- 
cally grounded epistemological realism, (2) Kant’s and Hegel’s theories of 
knowledge remain very important because they contribute so much to under- 
standing how a realist account of our empirical knowledge can recognize the 
pervasive social and historical dimensions of human knowledge, and (8) 
twentieth-century epistemology has been impoverished by neglecting or mis- 
understanding Kant’s and Hegel’s epistemologies. Recently McDowell revis- 
ited Kant’s and Hegel’s views in order to retrace more carefully his remarks 
about them in Mind and World. Analyzing McDowell’s recent statements 
shows, however, that he has not yet identified some key points in Kant’s and 
Hegel’s epistemologies, points that are important for his own transcendental 
project, including: the coextensiveness of understanding and sensibility (§2), 
identity and predication (§3), objective purport and Kant’s transcendental de- 
duction (§4), and proving mental content externalism transcendentally (85). 


Science and Sensibility: McDowell and Sellars on Perceptual 
Experience, MICHAEL WILLIAMS 


JOURNAL OF THE HISTORY OF PHILOSOPHY 
Vol. 44, No. 4, October 2006 


Kant’s Immediatism, Pre-Critique, JULIAN WUERTH 


The recent spate of literature on Kant’s account of the self considers 
only a small percentage of Kant’s recorded views on the self, limiting itself al- 
most exclusively to the Critique. Because Kant there rejects the positive on- 
tology of the self offered by the rationalists, it has been assumed that he re- 
jects all positive ontology of the self. This essay turns to the pre-Critique 
history of Kant’s views on the self. It focuses on Kant’s positive ontology of 
the self during the two decades leading to the Critique, examining Kant’s 
many rich, often untranslated accounts of the self from this period, including 
those found in his anthropology lectures, which were published for the first 
time in any language in 1997. Kant argues that we have an immediate con- 
sciousness of the self as a simple substance, and that our simplicity, substan- 
tiality, and immediate consciousness of this is necessary for personal iden- 
tity. At the same time he makes clear that this substantiality and simplicity 
do not imply permanence, incorruptibility, or immortality. Presenting Kant’s 
positive ontology of the soul prior to the Critique helps to lay the foundation 
for a thoroughly new interpretation of Kant’s account of the self in the Cri- 
tique and later sources. 
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Kant on Arithmetic, Algebra, and the Theory of Proportions, 
DANIEL SUTHERLAND 


Kant’s philosophy of arithmetic cannot be understood apart from his 
theory of magnitudes, which reflects the Eudoxian theory of proportions. 
Kant thought that numbers presuppose units, which suggests that arithmetic 
is about discrete magnitudes and that arithmetic fits into a broadly Euclidean 
mathematical tradition. At the same time, Kant was also influenced by a dis- 
tinct Greek arithmetical tradition and by early modern advances in algebra. 
This paper attempts to explain Kant’s unified account of mathematical cogni- 
tion in geometry, arithmetic, and algebra. One important result is that intu- 
ition plays a role in arithmetic by allowing us to represent discrete magni- 
tudes. 


Kant’s Critical Concepts of Motion, KONSTANTIN POLLOK 


This paper argues that the concept of motion is central to Kant’s natural 
philosophy, and that the Metaphysical Foundations of Natural Science 
(1786) cannot be properly understood without it. An investigation of this 
concept is also helpful in assessing the systematic status of this Critical text 
and the special metaphysics of corporeal nature developed in it. Analysis of 
the text is particularly important for understanding Kant’s theory of pure and 
applied motion. Since Kant also speaks of motion in his discussions of geom- 
etry, and transcendental philosophy in general, some commentators have ar- 
gued that significant similarities are to be found between his use of “motion” 
in natural philosophy and his use of the same concept in transcendental phi- 
losophy. This paper contends that clarifying the concept of motion in natural 
philosophy shows how important it is not to confuse objective motion with 
motion in the subjective sense. The concept of motion in natural philosophy, 
it is argued, is an empirical and metaphysical concept, while in geometry and 
transcendental philosophy it is a pure concept connected with the discussion 
of the transcendental synthesis of the pure imagination. 


Kant and Herder on Baumgarten’s Aesthetica, ANGELICA NUZZO 


This paper proposes to view aesthetics as being primarily concerned 
with the broad potential of human sensibility and with the condition of em- 
bodiment. The thesis is articulated through an analysis of the historical con- 
nection between Kant, Herder, and Baumgarten—the philosopher who first 
introduced the term “aesthetics” in philosophy. For Baumgarten, aesthetics 
is the investigation of the “kingdom of darkness” of sensibility and is subordi- 
nated to logic. In different ways, Kant and Herder reject this subordination 
and claim a central place for sensibility in the development of the human fac- 
ulties. This is the condition of the autonomy of aesthetics as philosophical 
discipline. 
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The Purposiveness of Form: A Reading of Kant’s Aesthetic 
Formalism, RACHEL ZUCKERT 


The author proposes a new interpretation of Kant’s aesthetic formalism: 
Kant does not claim that an object’s spatial or temporal configuration renders 
it beautiful, as he is usually read, but rather that in aesthetic appreciation, we 
apprehend the object as a unity of diversity, a unified manifold of recipro- 
cally contrasting and complementing, empirically diverse properties that 
make the object what it is, as an individual. This interpretation renders 
Kant’s formalism consonant not only with the import of the principle of pur- 
posiveness in the Critique of Judgment as a whole, but also with a view of 
formalism prevalent among his contemporaries. 


Character and Evil in Kant’s Moral Anthropology, PATRICK 
FRIERSON 


This paper resolves an apparent conflict in Kant’s account of character. 
At times, Kant associates character with moral virtue, but his primary exam- 
ple of character is one who is evil, Sulla. The author shows that character is 
a matter of acting on stable maxims and is thus compatible with evil. He then 
explains three reasons why there is a close connection between character 
and moral virtue in Kant: character is a necessary condition of moral virtue, 
the methods for cultivating character promote the development of a virtue, 
and the good will is the most authentic form of character. This account 
sheds light on the way character functions in Kant’s moral anthropology. 


The Value of Humanity and Kant’s Conception of Evil, MATTHEW 
CASWELL 


In recent years, several leading scholars have advanced an influential re- 
interpretation of Kant’s ethics as a “theory of value” grounded in the uncondi- 
tional value of humanity, or the power to set ends through reason. The au- 
thor shows that this approach (found in the work of Paul Guyer, Allen Wood, 
and Christine Korsgaard) is incompatible with Kant’s own conception of evil 
as strictly imputable, and with his correlated theory of the “original predispo- 
sition” in human nature. 


MIND 
Vol. 115, No. 458, April 2006 


Possible-Worlds Semantics Without Possible Worlds: The Agnostic 
Approach, JOHN DIVERS 


If a possible-worlds semantic theory for modal logics is pure, then the 
assertion of the theory, taken at face value, can bring no commitment to the 
existence of a plurality of possible worlds (genuine or ersatz). But if we con- 
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sider an applied theory (an application of the pure theory) in which the ele- 
ments of the models are required to be possible worlds, then assertion of 
such a theory, taken at face value, does appear to bring commitment to the 
existence of a plurality of possible worlds. At least, that is so if the applied 
theory is adequate. For an applied possible-worlds semantic theory that is 
constrained to contain only one-world models is bound to deliver results on 
validity, soundness, and completeness that are apt to seem disastrous. The 
author attempts to steer a course between commitment to the existence of a 
plurality of possible worlds and commitment to such a disastrous applied 
possible-worlds semantics by noting, and developing, the position of one who 
asserts such a theory at face value but who remains agnostic about the exist- 
ence of other (nonactualized) possible worlds. Thus, a novel interpretation 
of applied possible-worlds semantics is offered on which we may lay claim to 
whatever benefits such a theory offers while avoiding realism about (other) 
possible worlds. Thereby, the contention that applied possible-worlds se- 
mantics gives us reason to be realists about possible worlds is (further) un- 
dermined. 


Rigidity and Essentiality, MARIA GOMEZ-TORRENTE 


Is there a theoretically interesting notion that is a natural extension of 
the concept of rigidity to general terms? Such a notion ought to satisfy two 
Kripkean conditions. First, it must apply to typical general terms for natural 
kinds, stuffs, and phenomena, and fail to apply to most other general terms. 
Second, true identification sentences (such as “cats are animals”) containing 
general terms that the notion applies to must be necessary. The author ex- 
plores a natural extension of the notion of rigidity to general terms, the no- 
tion of an essentialist predicate. She argues that, under natural assumptions, 
this notion satisfies the two Kripkean conditions. 


Counterfactuals and Explanation, BORIS KMENT 


On the received view, counterfactuals are analyzed using the concept of 
closeness between possible worlds: the counterfactual “If it had been the 
case that p, then it would have been the case that q” is true at a world w just 
in case q is true at all the possible p-worlds closest to w. The degree of close- 
ness between two worlds is usually thought to be determined by weighting 
different respects of similarity between them. The question the author con- 
siders is which weights attach to different respects of similarity. He starts by 
considering Lewis’s answer to the question and argue against it by presenting 
several counterexamples. He uses the same examples to motivate a general 
principle about closeness: if a fact obtains in both of two worlds, then this 
similarity is relevant to the closeness between them if and only if the fact has 
the same explanation in the two worlds. He uses this principle and some 
ideas of Lewis’s to formulate a general account of counterfactuals, and he ar- 
gues that this account can explain the asymmetry of counterfactual depen- 
dence. The paper concludes with a discussion of some examples that cannot 
be accommodated by the present version of the account and therefore neces- 
sitate further work on the details. 
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Williams, Nietzsche, and the Meaninglessness of Immortality, A. W. 
MOORE 


In this essay the author considers the argument that Bernard Williams 
advances in the Makropolus Case for the meaninglessness of immortality. 
The author also considers various counterarguments and suggests that the 
more clearly these counterarguments are targeted at the spirit of Williams’s 
argument, rather than at its letter, the less clearly they pose a threat to it. The 
article then turns to Nietzsche, whose views about the eternal recurrence 
might appear to make him an opponent of Williams. The author argues that, 
properly interpreted, these views in fact make him an ally. 


Moral Holism, Moral Generalism, and Moral Dispositionalism, 
LUKE ROBINSON 


Moral principles play important roles in diverse areas of moral thought, 
practice, and theory. Many who think of themselves as moral generalists be- 
lieve that moral principles can play these roles—that they are capable of do- 
ing so. Moral generalism maintains that moral principles can and do play 
these roles because true moral principles are statements of general moral 
fact (that is, statements of facts about the moral attributes of kinds of ac- 
tions, kinds of states of affairs, and so forth) and because general moral facts 
explain particular moral facts (that is, facts about the moral attributes of par- 
ticulars). Moral holism maintains that what is a moral reason to a in one case 
may not be one in another, and may even be a moral reason not to a given 
suitable circumstances. Some moral particularists maintain that moral ho- 
lism motivates skepticism about the existence of and need for moral princi- 
ples, along with skepticism about the viability of principle-based approaches 
to ethics and moral theory. The author argues that moral holism is itself a 
form of moral generalism, one that takes facts about the right- and wrong- 
making powers of (generic) moral factors to explain certain particular moral 
facts, namely, the rightness and wrongness of particular actions. He also ar- 
gues that a moral-theoretic version of dispositionalism—the view that dispo- 
sitions, powers, or capacities are the fundamental units of explanation—ex- 
plains both why moral holism is true and why moral generalism is true. 


MIND 
Vol. 115, No. 459, July 2006 


Zif is If, DAVID BERNETT 


A conditional takes the form “If A, then C.” On the truth-conditional 
view of conditionals, conditional statements state things with truth-condi- 
tions. On the suppositional view, conditional statements involve the expres- 
sion of a supposition. The author develops and defends a view on which con- 
ditional statements both state things with truth-conditions and express 
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suppositions. On this view, something is fundamentally right about standard 
truth-conditional and standard suppositional views. Considerations in favor 
of conditional contents lead us to attribute truth-conditional contents to con- 
ditional statements; considerations in favor of the suppositional view then 
lead us to an unexpected account of these contents. The resulting view has a 
number of benefits, including a unified treatment of conditional speech acts, 
a plausible account of our practice of ascribing truth-values to conditional 
statements, a simple explanation of the apparent equivalence between proba- 
bilities of conditionals and conditional probabilities, an intuitive treatment of 
Gibbardian stand-offs, a plausible logic of conditionals, and an explanation of 
why theorizing about conditionals has proved so difficult. 


Truth and the Unprovability of Consistency, HARTRY FIELD 


It might be thought that we could argue for the consistency of a mathe- 
matical theory T within T, by giving an inductive argument that all theorems 
of T are true and inferring consistency. By Gédel’s second incompleteness 
theorem any such argument must break down, but just how it breaks down 
depends on the kind of theory of truth that is built into T. The paper surveys 
the possibilities and suggests that some theories of truth give far more intui- 
tive diagnoses of the breakdown than others do. The paper concludes with 
some morals about the nature of validity and about a possible alternative to 
the idea that mathematical theories are indefinitely extensible. 


Justifying Conditionalization: Conditionalization Maximizes 
Expected Epistemic Utility, HILARY GREAVES and DAVID 
WALLACE 


According to Bayesian epistemology, the epistemically rational agent 
updates his beliefs by conditionalization: that is, his posterior subjective 
probability after taking account of evidence X, Prew, is to be set equal to his 
prior conditional probability poig(X). Bayesians can be challenged to provide 
a justification for their claim that conditionalization is recommended by ra- 
tionality—whence the normative force of the injunction to conditionalize? 
There are several existing justifications for conditionalization, but none di- 
rectly addresses the idea that conditionalization will be epistemically rational 
if and only if it can reasonably be expected to lead to epistemically good out- 
comes. The authors apply the approach of cognitive decision theory to pro- 
vide a justification for conditionalization using precisely that idea. They as- 
sign epistemic utility functions to epistemically rational agents; an agent’s 
epistemic utility is to depend both upon the actual state of the world and on 
the agent’s credence distribution over possible states. The authors prove 
that, under independently motivated conditions, conditionalization is the 
unique updating rule that maximizes expected epistemic utility. 


Saving the Ethical Appearances, MICHAEL RIDGE 


An important worry about what Simon Blackburn has called quasi-real- 
ism is that it collapses into realism full-stop. Edward Harcourt has recently 
pressed the worry about collapse into realism in an original way. Harcourt 
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presents the challenge in the form of a dilemma. Either ethical discourse ap- 
pears to ordinary speakers to express representational states or not. If the 
former, then expressivism means that this appearance is not saved after all, 
in which case quasi-realism fails in its own terms. If the latter, then we lose 
our grip on the idea that ordinary descriptive utterances are somehow para- 
digmatic assertions of fact and, with it, our ability to explain why such utter- 
ances really do express representational states. Finally, Harcourt argues that 
the expressivist’s only hope for meeting these concerns relies on (a) a dis- 
tinction between states of mind with a “world-directed” direction of fit (rep- 
resentational states) and those with a “state-directed” direction of fit (desire- 
like states), (b) the thesis that no state of mind has both directions of fit, and 
(c) the thesis that a state-directed direction of fit entails no truth-conditions. 
Previous critics have attacked (a) and (b), but Harcourt takes a novel turn 
and attacks (c). The challenge is a bracing one. If Harcourt is right, then the 
quasi-realist project inevitably destroys the very distinction in terms of which 
his position is cast—roughly, the distinction between beliefs and desires. The 
author argues that Harcourt’s challenge can be met. To anticipate, the article 
argues that Harcourt’s critique presumes that the quasi-realist’s fundamental 
distinction is best understood semantically, whereas the author argues that it 
is better understood functionally. 


Character, Consistency, and Classification, JONATHAN WEBBER 


John Doris has recently argued that since we do not possess character 
traits as traditionally conceived, virtue ethics is rooted in a false empirical 
presupposition. Gopal Sreenivasan has claimed that Doris has not provided 
suitable evidence for his empirical claim. But the experiment Sreenivasan fo- 
cuses on is not one that Doris employs, and neither is it relevantly similar in 
structure. The confusion arises because both authors use the phrase “cross- 
situational consistency” to describe the aspect of character traits that they 
are concerned with, but neither defines this phrase, and it is ambiguous: 
Doris uses it in one sense, Sreenivasan in another. Partly for this reason, the 
objections Sreenivasan raises fail to block the argument Doris provides. In 
particular, the most reliable data Doris employs, Milgram’s famous study of 
authority, is entirely immune to Sreenivasan’s objections. Sreenivasan has 
not shown, therefore, that Doris provides unsuitable evidence for his claim. 


Essence and Modality, EDWARD N. ZALTA 


Some recently proposed counterexamples to the traditional definition 
of essential property do not require a separate logic of essence. Instead, the 
examples can be analyzed in terms of the logic and theory of abstract objects. 
This theory distinguishes between abstract and ordinary objects, and it pro- 
vides a general analysis of the essential properties of both kinds of object. 
The claim “x has F” necessarily becomes ambiguous in the case of abstract 
objects, and in the case of ordinary objects there are various ways to make 
the definition of “F is essential to x” more fine-grained. Consequently, the 
traditional definition of essential property for abstract objects in terms of 
modal notions is not correct, and for ordinary objects the relationship be- 
tween essential properties and modality, once properly understood, ad- 
dresses the counterexample. 
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Genetics Engineering, Moral Autonomy, and Equal Treatment, 
STEPHANE COURTOIS 


Autonomy, Full Information, and Genetic Ignorance in 
Reproductive Medicine, THOMAS MAY and RYAN SPELLECY 


Choosing Disability: ‘Screening In’ and the Welfare of the Child, EVE 
GARRARD and STEPHEN WILKINSON 


Genetic Selection and Modal Harms, ANTHONY WRIGLEY 


Parfit’s (1984) nonidentity problem provides a strong line of argument 
that we cannot be harmed by preconception choices or actions. The author 
argues that we can no longer appeal to the nonidentity problem in order to 
justify using preconception genetic screening and selection techniques as a 
harmless tool to determine the genetic constitution of future individuals. His 
criticism of the nonidentity problem is based on a rejection of the metaphysi- 
cal foundations of Parfit’s argument—Kripke’s (1980) essentialist arguments 
for the necessity of origin. He offers an alternative account of modal harms 
based on counterpart theory such as that offered by David Lewis (1986). On 
this account, individuals can make legitimate harm claims in regard to pre- 
conception choices made in determining their genetic constitution by appeal 
to their counterparts across possible worlds. 


Dr. Frankenstein Meets Lord Devlin: Genetic Engineering and the 
Principle of Intangible Harm, RUSSELL BLACKFORD 


In the 1960s, Lord Devlin argued that “immoral” practices, by which he 
meant practices contrary to a society's positive morality, might properly be 
forbidden by law in order to protect the society against tangible and intangi- 
ble harm. By “intangible harm,” he meant harm to the society’s shared moral 
fabric; Devlin claimed that any society has a fabric of ideas of right and 
wrong which can be damaged by the proliferation of moral divergence. In its 
original context of debates about homosexuality, Devlin’s argument seems 
implausible. However, similar or analogous arguments have better prospects 
of success when applied to futuristic biomedical practices such as human ge- 
netic engineering. At the same time, they are likely to provide only limited 
comfort to those who would resist emerging practices with biomedical tech- 
nology. 
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Artificial Reproduction, Blood Relatedness, and Human Identity, 
JACQUELINE A. LAING 


Genetic Information, Life Insurance, and Social Justice, MARTIN 

O’NEILL 

Significant problems of social justice are generated by the growth of ge- 
netic information, one important case being with regard to private mutual life 
insurance markets. Life insurance is best viewed as a “gateway social good,” 
as it facilitates certain forms of economic and social activity, allows access to 
the housing market, and provides for long-term planning of a kind that would 
be impossible under uncontrolled levels of risk. Individuals thus have an in- 
terest in accessing their own genetic information on terms of privacy. How- 
ever, privacy over this kind of genetic information would lead to the destabi- 
lization of mutual life-insurance markets. We are therefore faced with a 
trilemma, whereby we have either (i) to give up on individual access to medi- 
cally significant genetic information; (ii) to allow problematic forms of ge- 
netic discrimination; or (iii) to move away from mutualistic forms of provi- 
sion of life insurance, in favor of solidaristic solutions. This paper argues for 
the third horn of this trilemma. 


THE PHILOSOPHICAL QUARTERLY 
Vol. 56, No. 224, July 2006 


Intentionalism and the Imaginability of the Inverted Spectrum, 
ERIC MARCUS 


Various thought-experiments have been offered as independent support 
for the possibility of intentionalism-defeating spectrum inversion, but they do 
not succeed. The author refutes what he takes to be the four best arguments 
for holding that the thought-experiments do in fact provide such support: the 
implausible error argument, the symmetry argument, the no-inference argu- 
ment, and the best theory of representation argument. The article thus offers 
a defense of intentionalism against a long-standing objection. 


Metaphysical Arguments against Ordinary Objects, AMIE L. 
THOMASSON 


Several prominent attacks on the objects of folk ontology argue that 
these would be omitted from a scientific ontology, or would be rivals of sci- 
entific objects for their claims to be efficacious, to occupy space, to be com- 
posed of parts, or to possess a range of other properties. This article exam- 
ines causal redundancy and overdetermination arguments, nothing over and 
above appeals, and arguments based on problems with collocation and with 
property additivity. The author argues that these share a common problem: 
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applying conjunctive principles to cases in which the claims conjoined are 
not analytically independent. This unified diagnosis provides a way of de- 
fending ordinary objects against these common objections, while also yield- 
ing warnings about certain uses of general conjunctive principles. 


Kant’s Transcendental Strategy, JOHN J. CALLANAN 


The interpretation of transcendental arguments remains a contentious 
issue for contemporary epistemology. It is usually agreed that they origi- 
nated in Kant’s theoretical philosophy and were intended to have some kind 
of antiskeptical efficacy. The author argues that the skeptic with whom Kant 
was concerned has been consistently misidentified. The actual skeptic was 
Hume, questioning whether the faculty of reason can justify any of our judg- 
ments whatsoever. His challenge is a skeptical argument regarding rule- 
following which engenders a vicious regress. Once this skeptical threat is 
properly identified, the prospects of transcendental arguments must be re- 
evaluated. 


True Emotions, MIKKO SALMELA 


Philosophers widely agree that emotions may have or lack appropriate- 
ness or fittingness, which in the emotional domain is an analog of truth. The 
author defends de Sousa’s account of emotional truth by arguing that emo- 
tions have cognitive content as digitalized evaluative perceptions of the par- 
ticular object of emotion, in terms of the relevant formal property. The arti- 
cle argues that an emotion is true if and only if there is an actual fit between 
the particular and the formal objects of emotion, and the emotion’s proposi- 
tional content is semantically satisfied, or the target of the emotion exists. 
Emotions meet the syntactic and disciplinary requirements of minimally 
truth-apt states. Appropriate fit occurs when lower-level properties of partic- 
ular objects of emotion provide sufficient warrant to make ascription of the 
relevant formal properties superassertable. 


Wittgenstein and Strong Mathematical Verificationism, CYRUS 
PABJVANI 


Wittgenstein is accused by Dummett of radical conventionalism, the 
view that the necessity of any statement is a matter of express linguistic con- 
vention, that is, a decision. This conventionalism is alleged to follow, in 
Wittgenstein’s middle period, from his “concept modification thesis,” that a 
proof significantly changes the sense of the proposition it aims to prove. This 
paper argues for the assimilation of this thesis to Wittgenstein’s “no-conjec- 
ture thesis” concerning mathematical statements. Both flow from a strong 
verificationist view of mathematics held by Wittgenstein in his middle period, 
and this also explains his views on the law of excluded middle and consis- 
tency. Strong verificationism is central to making sense of Wittgenstein’s 
middle-period philosophy of mathematics. 
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Reading the meoitgosn: Theaetetus 170c-171c, T. D. J. CHAPPELL 


Two readings of the much-discussed nepiteonn argument of Theaetetus 
170c-171c have dominated the literature. One the author calls the relativity 
reading. On this reading, the argument fails by ignoratio elenchi because it 
carelessly omits the qualifications “true for so-and-so” which [Protagoras’] 
theory insists on (Bostock 1988: 90). The other reading the author calls “the 
many-worlds interpretation.” On this view, Plato’s argument succeeds in 
showing that “Protagoras’ position becomes utterly self-contradictory” be- 
cause “he claims that everyone lives in his own relativistic world, yet at the 
same time he is forced by that very claim to admit that no one does” 
(Burnyeat 1976b: 48). The author discusses and criticizes both readings and 
presents a third, according to which the point of the argument is, very 
roughly, that Protagoras is committed to equating truth and truth-for, and so, 
further, to their intersubstitutability. This further commitment proves fatal 
to his argument. 


Positioning Heaven: The Infidelity of a Faithful Aristotelian, JON 
McGINNIS 


Aristotle’s account of place in terms of an innermost limit of a contain- 
ing body was to generate serious discussion and controversy among Aristo- 
tle’s later commentators, especially when it was applied to the cosmos as a 
whole. The problem was that since there is nothing outside of the cosmos 
that could contain it, the cosmos apparently could not have a place according 
to Aristotle’s definition; however, if the cosmos does not have a place, then it 
is not clear that it could move; but it was thought to move, namely, in its daily 
revolution, which was viewed as a kind of natural locomotion and so re- 
quired the cosmos to have a place. The study briefly outlines Aristotle’s ac- 
count of place and then considers its fate, particularly with respect to the 
cosmos and its motion, at the hands of later commentators. To this end, it 
begins with Theophrastus’ puzzles concerning Aristotle’s account of place, 
and how later Greek commentators, such as Alexander of Aphrodisias, 
Themistius, and others, attempted to address these problems in what can 
only be described as ad hoc ways. It then considers Philoponus’ exploitation 
of these problems as a means to replace Aristotle’s account of place with his 
own account of place understood in terms of extension. The study concludes 
with the Arabic Neoplatonizing Aristotelian Avicenna and his novel introduc- 
tion of a new category of motion, namely, motion in the category of position. 
Briefly, Avicenna denies that the cosmos has a place, and so claims that it 
moves not with respect to place, but with respect to position. 
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Stoic Gunk, DANIEL NOLAN 


The surviving sources on the Stoic theory of division reveal that the Sto- 
ics, particularly Chrysippus, believed that bodies, places, and times were 
such that all of their parts themselves had proper parts. That is, bodies, 
places, and times were composed of gunk. This realization helps solve some 
long-standing puzzles about the Stoic theory of mixture and the Stoic attitude 
to the present. 


RATIO 
Vol. 19, No. 2, June 2006 


Maxims and Thick Ethical Concepts, A. W. MOORE 


The article begins with Kant’s notion of a maxim and considers the role 
which this notion plays in Kant’s formulations of the fundamental categorical 
imperative. This raises the question of what a maxim is, and why there is not 
the same requirement for resolutions of other kinds to be universalizable. 
Drawing on Bernard Williams’s notion of a thick ethical concept, the author 
proffers an answer to this question which is intended neither in a spirit of 
simple exegesis nor as a straightforward exercise in moral philosophy but as 
something that is poised somewhere between the two. The aim is to provide 
a kind of rational reconstruction of Kant. In the final section of the essay, the 
author argues that this reconstruction, while managing to salvage something 
distinctively Kantian, also does justice to the relativism involved in what J. L. 
Mackie calls “people’s adherence to and participation in different ways of 
life.” 


A Critique of Frege on Common Nouns, HANOCH BEN-YAMI 


Frege analyzed the grammatical subject-term “S” in quantified subject- 
predicate sentences, “q S are P,” as being logically predicative. This is in con- 
trast to Aristotelian logic, according to which it is a logical subject-term, like 
the proper name “a” in “a is P”—albeit a plural one, designating many particu- 
lars. The author shows that Frege’s arguments for his analysis are unsound, 
and he explains how Frege was misled to his position by the mathematical 
concept of function. If common nouns in this grammatical subject position 
are indeed logical subject-terms, this should require a thorough reevaluation 
of the adequacy of Frege’s predicate calculus as a tool for the analysis of the 
logic and semantics of natural language. 


Understanding Knowledge Transmission, PAUL FAULKNER 


We must allow that knowledge can be transmitted, but to allow this is to 
allow that an individual can know a proposition despite lacking any evidence 
for it and reaching belief by an unreliable means. So some explanation is re- 
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quired as to how knowledge rather than belief is transmitted. The author 
considers two nonindividualistic explanations: one in terms of knowledge ex- 
isting autonomously, the other in terms of it existing as a property of commu- 
nities. He attempts to decide what is at issue between these explanations. 


Semantic Externalism and A Priori Self-Knowledge, JUSSI 
HAULKIOJA 


The argument known as the McKinsey Recipe tries to establish the in- 
compatibility of semantic externalism (about natural kind concepts in partic- 
ular) and a priori self-knowledge about thoughts and concepts by deriving 
from the conjunction of these theses an absurd conclusion, such as that we 
could know a priori that water exists. One reply to this argument is to distin- 
guish two different readings of “natural kind concept”: (i) a concept which in 
fact denotes a natural kind, and (ii) a concept which aims to denote a natural 
kind. Paul Boghossian has argued, using a Dry Earth scenario, that this re- 
sponse fails, claiming that the externalist cannot make sense of a concept 
aiming, but failing, to denote a natural kind. In this paper the author argues 
that Boghossian’s argument is flawed. Borrowing machinery from two- 
dimensional semantics, using the notion of “considering a possible world as 
actual,” the author claims that we can give a determinate answer to Boghos- 
sian’s question: which concept would “water” express on Dry Earth? 


Possible Evils, ALLAN HAZLETT 


The author considers an objection to Lewisian modal realism: the view 
entails that there are a great many real evils that we ought to care about, but 
in fact we shouldn't care about these evils. He replies on behalf of the modal 
realist—we should and do care about possible evils, and this is shown in our 
reactions to fictions about evils, which (plausibly, for the modal realist) are 
understood as making certain possible evils salient. 


Natural Goodness and Natural Evil, JOSEPH MILLUM 


In Natural Goodness Philippa Foot gives an analysis of the concepts we 
use to describe the characteristics of living things. She suggests that we de- 
scribe them in functional terms, and this allows us to judge organisms as 
good or defective depending on how well they perform their distinctive func- 
tions. Foot claims that we can judge intentional human actions in the same 
way: the virtues contribute in obvious ways to good human functioning, and 
this provides us with grounds for making moral judgments. This paper criti- 
cizes Foot’s argument by challenging her notion of function. The author ar- 
gues that the type of judgment she makes about living things requires an evo- 
lutionary biological account of function. However, such an account would 
render her metaethical claims implausible, since it is unlikely that human be- 
ings are adapted to be maximally virtuous. The author concludes that Foot is 
wrong about the logical structure of our judgments of human action. 
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Evans's Anti-Cartesian Argument: A Critical Evaluation, ANNE 
NEWSTEAD 


This paper evaluates the anti-Cartesian argument given by Evans in 
chapter seven of The Varieties of Reference. It focuses on Evans’s claim that 
bodily awareness is a form of self-awareness. The apparent basis for this 
claim is the datum that sometimes judgments about one’s position based on 
body sense are immune to errors of misidentification. However, Evans’s ar- 
gument suffers from a crucial ambiguity. Once disambiguated, it turns out 
that Evans’s argument either begs the question against the Cartesian or fails 
to be plausible. Nonetheless, the argument is important for drawing our at- 
tention to the idea that bodily modes of awareness should be taken seriously 
as possible forms of self-awareness. 


Actions, Habits, and Constitution, BILL POLLARD 


This paper offers a critique of the view, made popular by Davidson, that 
rationalization is a species of causal explanation, and it proposes instead that 
in many cases the explanatory relation is constitutive. Given Davidson’s con- 
ception of rationalization, which allows that a huge range of states gathered 
under the heading “pro attitude” could rationalize an action, the author ar- 
gues that while the causal thesis may have some merit for some such atti- 
tudes, it has none for others. The problematic attitudes are those which can 
be attributed to the agent only on the basis of his history of doing a certain 
sort of thing. In other words, they are among the agent’s habits. The author 
argues that such temporally extended states cannot be the causes of any 
present occurrence. Instead, he suggests we should think of the present ac- 
tion as partly constituting the state in question, and he gives a corresponding 
interpretation of the explanatory relation. Such explanations invite us to 
abandon a conception of agency narrowly based on psychology, in favor of 
an enriched one which takes an agent’s habits partly to constitute the agent. 


The Moral Belief Problem, NEIL SINCLAIR 


The moral belief problem is that of reconciling expressivism in ethics 
with both minimalism in the philosophy of language and the syntactic disci- 
pline of moral sentences. It is argued that the problem can be solved by dis- 
tinguishing minimal and robust senses of belief, where a minimal belief is any 
state of mind expressed by sincere assertoric use of a syntactically disci- 
plined sentence, and a robust belief is a minimal belief with some additional 
property R. Two attempts to specify R are discussed, both based on the 
thought that beliefs are states that aim at truth. According to the first, robust 
beliefs are criticizable to the extent that their content fails to match the state 
of the world. This sense fails to distinguish robust beliefs from minimal be- 
liefs. According to the second, robust beliefs function to have their content 
match the state of the world. This sense succeeds in distinguishing robust 
beliefs from minimal beliefs. The conclusion is that the debate concerning 
the cognitive status of moral convictions needs to address the issue of the 
function of moral convictions. Evolutionary theorizing may be relevant, but 
will not be decisive in answering this question. 
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er: Axel Mueller. 

JEFFREY FLYNN, “Human Rights and Cultural Diversity: Rawls, Taylor, 
Habermas.” Adviser: Thomas McCarthy. 

SAMIR HADDAD, “Derrida, Arendt, and the Inheritance of Democracy.” Ad- 
viser: David Levin. 
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SEBASTIAN RAND, “From ‘A Priori’ Grounding to Conceptual Transforma- 
tion: The Philosophy of Nature in German Idealism.” Adviser: Terry 
Pinkard. 

STEVEN SKULTETY, “The Role of Conflict in Aristotle’s Political Philoso- 
phy.” Adviser: Richard Kraut. 


University of Notre Dame 
(70) (70) (44) 


THAD BOTHAM, “Rendering Free Will Intelligible: A Defense of Agent-Causa- 
tion.” Advisers: Alvin Plantinga and Thomas Flint. 

ELDON FRANKLIN COFFMAN JR., “An Essay on the Logic of Warrant.” Ad- 
visers: Alvin Plantinga and Ted Warfield. 

CHRISTOPHER GREEN, “The Epistemic Parity of Testimony, Memory, and 
Perception.” Advisers: Alvin Plantinga and Michael DePaul. 

STEPHEN R. GRIMM, “Understanding as an Epistemic Goal.” Advisers: 
Michael DePaul and Ted Warfield. 

BENJAMIN HUFF, “Friendship and the Shared Life of Virtue.” Adviser: David 
O’Connor. 

MARK NATHAN JENSEN, “A Theory of Civil Society.” Adviser: Paul 
Weithman. 

MATTHEW JOHN KENNEDY, “Second Naivete: Essays on the Structure of 
Experience.” Advisers: Michael Loux and Leopold Stubenberg. 

WARREN SHRADER, “The Metaphysics of Ontological Emergence.” Advisers: 
Alvin Plantinga and Ted Warfield. 

REBECCA LYNN STANGL, “A Principled Sensibility: Rules and the Life of the 
Virtues.” Adviser: David Solomon. 

MITCHELL STOKES, “Quinean Meta-ontology and Fictionalism.” Advisers: 
Alvin Plantinga and Peter van Inwagen. 


Ohio State University 
(87) 87 (21) 


JULIAN COLE, “Practice-Dependent Realism and Mathematics.” Adviser: 
Stewart Shapiro. 

WILLIAM MELANSON, “Justified Existential Belief: An Investigation of the 
Justifiability of Believing in the Existence of Abstract Mathematical Ob- 
jects.” Advisers: Steward Shapiro and George Pappas. 

WILLIAM ROCHE, “The Structure and Grounding of Epistemic Justification.” 
Adviser: George Pappas. 

JOSHUA SMITH, “A Relevant Alternatives Account of Knowledge.” Adviser: 
George Pappas. 
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University of Oregon 
(46) (46) (11) 


JOHN SALVATORE CAPACCIO, “Blood and Soil: An Examination of the Au- 
thority of Tradition.” Adviser: John Lysaker. 

KIMBERLY K. CARCHAR, “A Dying Community: A Roycean Critique of the 
Medical Community at the End of Life.” Adviser: Scott Pratt. 

JENA GRACE JOLISSAINT, “Receiving Socrates’ Banquet: Plato, Schelling 
and Irigaray on Nature and Sexual Difference.” Adviser: Peter Warnek. 

CHAONE L. MALLORY, “Subject to the Laws of Nature’: Ecofeminism, Repre- 
sentation, and the Politics of Subjectivity.” Adviser: John Lysaker. 

JENNIFER KRISTEN McWEENY, “Knowing Emotions: Emotional Intention- 
ality and Epistemological Sense.” Adviser: Mark Johnson. 

LISA MICHELLE YOUNT, “Remembrance, Representation, and Feminism: To- 
ward a Politics of Memorial Curation.” Adviser: Naomi Zack. 


University of Ottawa 
(70) (61) (20) 


JAMES ATKINSON, “Sub Specie Aeterni: The Mystical in the Early Writins of 
Ludwig Wittgenstein.” Adviser: Paul Forster. 

SIMON BEAUDOI, “L'usage satisfaisant du langage et l'authenticité: Austin, 
Grice, Jacques et Ricoeur, la rencontre de deux traditions.” Adviser: 
Vance W. Mendenhall. 

ANTON PETRENKO, “Idiolect and Common Language.” Adviser: Mathieu 
Marion. 

JAYSON MACLEAN, “Liberalism and the Virtues.” Adviser: Hilliard Arono- 
vitch. 

PATRICK MORAN, “Pascal's Pensées: Fragments of an Epistemology?” Advis- 
er: Graeme Hunter. 

RAJESH SHUKLA, “Friendship: Bridging the Gap Between Self and Other.” 
Adviser: Hilliard Aronovitch. 


The Pennsylvania State University 
(34) (28) (12) 


DANIEL G. CAMPOS, “The Discovery of Mathematical Probability Theory: A 
Case Study in the Logic of Mathematical Inquiry.” Advisers: Douglas R. 
Anderson and Emily Grosholz. 

AMY WENDLING, “On Alienation and Machine Production: Capitalist Embod- 
iment in Karl Marx.” Adviser: Daniel W. Conway. 

CORY WIMBERLY, “Strategic Self Care: Foucault's Final Work and the Pursuit 
of Practices of Freedom.” Adviser: Charles Scott. 
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University of Pittsburgh 
(59) (64) G17) 


DAVID BERGER, “Inhabiting the Epistemic Frame of Mind: Plato’s Protago- 
ras and the Socratic Denial of Akrasia.” Adviser: James Allen. 

MATTHEW BOYLE, “Kant and the Significance of Self-Consciousness.” Advis- 
er: John McDowell 

DAVID FINKELSTEIN, “Wittgensteinian Quietism.” Adviser: John McDowell. 

JUKKA KERANEN, “Cognitive Control in Mathematics.” Adviser: Kenneth 
Manders. 

PAUL MUENCH, “Kierkegaard’s Socratic Task.” Advisers: James Conant and 
John McDowell. 

STEPHEN PURYEAR, “Perception and Representation in Leibniz.” Adviser: 
Nicholas Rescher. 


Princeton University 
(40) (40) (20) 


BORIS C. KMENT, “A Theory of Counterfactuals and a Counterfactual Theory 
of Necessity.” Adviser: Gideon Rosen. 

CHRISTOPHER MOLE, “Attention is Cognitive Unison.” Adviser: Sean Kelly. 

DAN MOLLER, “Abortion, Killing, and Overdetermination: Three Essays.” Ad- 
visers: Michael Smith and Gideon Rosen. 

HANOCH SHEINMAN, “Putting Justice in Its Place: Three Essays on Law and 
Justice.” Adviser: John M. Cooper. 


Purdue University 
(47) (30) (20) 


BERTHA ALVAREZ MANNIINEN, “When Does a Human Being Gain a Moral 
Right to Life?: An Ethical and Metaphysical Study of Abortion and Em- 
bryonic Stem Cell Research.” Adviser: Martin Curd. 

JASON HAGEN, “Model Epistemology: What Justifies Model Belief?” Adviser: 
Michael Bergman. 

SHIN KIM, “Moral Explanations within a Physicalist Framework.” Adviser: 
Martin Curd. 

DARREN ANTHONY MADIS, “Heidegger and Appropriating Nihilism: Recon- 
structing Dasein from Moral Relativism to Supererogatory Obligation.” 
Adviser: William McBride. 
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Queen’s University 


31) BD AD 


University of Rochester 
(28) (23) A1) 


ANDREW M. CULLISON, “Foundation Moral Knowledge.” Adviser: Richard 
Feldman. 


Rutgers University 
(53) (63) (31) 


KEVAN EDWARDS, “Referentialism without Compromise.” Adviser: Jerry 
Fodor. 

CHRISTOPHER MEACHAM, “Chance and De Se Beliefs.” Adviser: Frank 
Arntzenius. 

BERNARD MOLYNEUX, “Aspects of Consciousness Explained.” Adviser: 
Alvin Goldman. 

ANGEL PINILLOS, “On Referring to the Same Thing.” Adviser: Stephen Neale. 

JACOB ROSS, “Rational Acceptance.” Adviser: Larry Temkin. 

ADAM SWENSON, “Pain and the Nature of Value.” Adviser: Larry Temkin. 

JONATHAN WEISBERG, “Credence and Credibility: Taking the Common 
Sense Approach to Probabilistic Epistemology.” Adviser: Barry Loewer. 


Saint Louis University 
(44) (18) (21) 


JONATHAN BOWMAN, “The European Union Democratic Deficit: Habermas, 
ism, and Multiperspectival Theory.” Adviser: James Bohman. 

MICHAEL ROTA, “Causation in Contemporary Metaphysics and in the 
Thought of Thomas Aquinas.” Adviser: Eleonore Stump. 

STEPHEN SNYDER, “Hegel, Nietzsche and Danto on the End of Art: A Cri- 
tique of the End of Art.” Adviser: William Charron. 

ELIZABETH SPERRY-SALAS, “Person and Contemplation: A Contemporary 
Thomistic Account.” Adviser: Gregory Beabout.” 
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University of South Florida 
(62) (88) (19) 


Southern Ilinois University 
(62) (47) (14) 


CORY MCCALL, “Indeterminacies of the Present: Heidegger and the Philo- 
sophical Significance of Curiosity.” Adviser: Stephen Tyman. (Awarded 
in 2005) 

LUCIAN STONE, “Blessed Perplexity: The Topos of Hayrat in Farid al-Din 
Attar’s Mantiq al-Tayr.” Adviser: Anthony J. Steinbock. (Awarded in 
2005) 


Stanford University 
(40) (40) 27) 


PATRICK FORBER, “The Traces of Change: Evidence in Evolutionary Biolo- 
gy.” Adviser: Elliott Sober. 

LAURA MAGUIRE, “Inferentialism with an Attitude: An Expressivist Theory 
of Objectivity.” Adviser: Ken Taylor. 

DARKO SARENAC, “Products of Topological Modal Logics.” Adviser: Johan 
van Benthem. 

AUDREY YAP, “Mathematical Practice and the Philosophy of Mathematics.” 
Adviser: Michael Friedman. 


Syracuse University 
(44) (44) (20) 


MARK STEEN, “Stuff, Process, and Object: An Examination of Substance and 
Its Alternatives.” Adviser: André Gallois. (Awarded in 2005) 

CRAIG HANSON, “Addition: Rationality and Responsibility.” Advisers: 
Edward McClennen and Michael Stocker. 


Temple University 
(61) (48) (15) 


SCOTT SHROUD, “John Dewey on Aesthetics and Moral Cultivation.” Adviser: 
Paul Taylor. 

DAVID THOMER, “Roads to Reform: A Strategy for Realizing John Dewey’s 
Democratic Vision.” Adviser: Joseph Margolis. 

MATT TURNER, “The Normativity of the Novel: Fiction as a Source of Values 
and Reasons.” Adviser: Philip Alperson. 
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University of Tennessee 


(40) (85) (10) 


SANJAY LAL, “The Tension and Coherence of Love, Identification and Detach- 
ment in Gandhi’s Thought.” Adviser: John E. Nolt. 

SAM VON MIZENER, “The Tractatus As an Ethical Deed: Seeing and Feeling 
the World ‘Sub Specie Aeternitatis’.” Adviser: John E. Nolt. 


University of Texas, Austin 


(72) (66) (28) 


ASEEL AL-AWADHL, “Islamic Liberalism.” Adviser: A. P. Martinich. 

ALEXANDER CATLIN, “The Elucidation of Poetry: A Translation of Chapters 
One through Six of Mammata’s Kavyaprakasa with Comments and 
Notes.” Adviser: Stephen Phillips. 

JUSTIN GARSON, “Psychiatric Disorders and Biological Dysfunctions: Some 
Philosophical Questions Concerning Psychiatry.” Adviser: Sahotra 
Sarkar. 

TOM MILES, “The Ethical Project Kierkegaard and Nietzsche Share: Ilustrat- 
ing, Analyzing, and Evaluating Different Ways of Life.” Adviser: Kathleen 
Higsi 


ARIELA TUBERT, “Does Rationalism Rest Upon Reason Alone?” Adviser: E. 
David Sosa, Jr. (Awarded in 2005) 

WARREN VON ESCHENBACH, “Nietzsche’s Perspectivism and the Revalua- 
tion of Values.” Adviser: Kathleen Higgins. 


University of Toronto 
(93) (87) (60) 


EMILIA ANGELOVA, “Transgressing Limits: Kant’s Dialectic and the Problem 
of Metaphysics.” Adviser: Rebecca Comay. 

GARDAR ARNASON, “The Politics of Truth. A Critique of Science and Power 
with Constant Reference to Michel Foucault.” Adviser: André Gombay. 

LISA MICHELLE AUSTIN, “Privacy, Law, and the Question of Technology.” 
Adviser: Robert B. Gibbs. 

SORIN BANGU, “On the Pythagoreanism of Modern Physics.” Adviser: 
Margaret Morrison. 

LEE RICHARD CHURCHMAN, “Plato on Mental Representation.” Adviser: 
Lloyd P. Gerson. 

LISA LAURINE FULLER, “Allocating Aid: Justification, Fairness and Deliber- 
ation in International Aid Organizations.” Adviser: L. Wayne Sumner. 

MICHAEL GARNETT, “Agency, Liberty, Autonomy.” Adviser: Jennifer 

REBEKAH MAE JOHNSTON, “Dunamis in Book IX of Aristotle’s Metaphys- 
ics: The Sphere of Motion and the Sphere of Being.” Adviser: Lloyd P. 
Gerson. 

JOHN LIPTAY, “The Role of Natural Law and Virtue in the Moral Philosophy 
of Thomas Aquinas.” Adviser: Joseph Boyle. 
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JOSEPH RICHARD MILLUM, “The Adaptation of Morality.” Adviser: Paul 
Thompson. 

MIHAI-VLAD NICULESCU, “Intentionality and its Vicissitudes: A Study of the 
Solipsistic and the Relational Aspects of the Freudian Psychoanalytic 
Cure.” Adviser: Robert B. Gibbs. 

CHLOE TAYLOR, “The Culture of Confession.” Adviser: Rebecca Comay. 

HELGA VARDEN, “The Liberal Ideal of Political Obligations: The Lockean 
Voluntarist vs. Kant’s Non-Voluntarist Ideal of Political Obligations.” Ad- 
viser: Arthur S. Ripstein. 

LARS VINX, “Legality and Legitimacy in Hans Kelsen’s Pure Theory of Law.” 
Adviser: David Dyzenhaus. 

JOEL VINCENT WALMSLEY, “Mind out of Time: Emergence and Explanation 
in Dynamical Cognitive Science.” Adviser: Brian Cantwell Smith. 

MARIKA DAWN WARREN, “Beyond Autonomy: Justifying Equality Rights for 
People with Cognitive Disabilities.” Adviser: L. Wayne Sumner. 

BRANDON SCOTT WATSON, “Reason and the External World: Male- 
branche’s Account of our Knowledge of the Existence of Bodies.” Advis- 
er: Donald Ainslie. 


Tulane University 
(18) (14) AN 


JONNY ANOMALY, “An Internalist Theory of Practical Reasons.” Adviser: 
Gerald Gaus. 


University of Virginia 
(38) (20) (14) 


SHAIKHA YOUSIF BINJASIM, “Nonexistent Objects as Patterns of Proper- 
ties.” Adviser: Mitchell Green. 

BRIAN K. POWELL, “A Critique of Practical Reason Foundationalism.” Advis- 
er: Talbot Brewer. 


University of Washington 
(30) (28) (20) 


STEPHANIE PATRIDGE, “Should We Feel Bad About Feeling Good about Im- 
moral Art? An Argument in Favor of Minimal Moralism.” Advisers: 
Ronald Moore and Paul Taylor. 


University of Waterloo 
(34) (22) (7) 


JEFF BROWN, “Offensive Ethics: Alternity and Alternative Modes of Philo- 
sophical Discourse.” Adviser: Richard Holmes. 
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Wayne State University 
(22) (22) (10) 


University of Western Ontario 
(56) (63) (28) 


ROBIN RUR “The Hierarchy of Evidence and EBM.” Adviser: John Nicho- 


GEAN CROZER, “Cultural Evolution and Environment: A Case Study in 
Population Memetics.” Adviser: Wayne Myrvold. 

DARIN PEAKER, “Locke's Direct Realism.” Adviser: Robert Muehimann. 

DWAYNE RAYMOND, “Qua.” Adviser: John Thorp. 


University of Wisconsin 
(63) (45) (20) 


VITOR MOURA, “In Search for the Wrong Currency: A Theory of Metaphoric 
Experience.” Adviser: Noel Carroll. 

ALAN RUBEL, “A Philosophic Account of Privacy.” Adviser: Claudia Card. 

AARON SMUTS, “Laughing at Art: Humor, Art, and Morality.” Adviser: Noel 
Carroll. 


Yale University 
(26) (26) (18) 


MICHAEL BARNWELL, “Sins of Negligent Omission: A Study of Ancient and 
Medieval Views on the Relation Between the Intellect and the Will.” Ad- 
visers: Marilyn Adams, and Michael Della Rocca. 

SAMUEL NEWLANDS, “Spinoza’s Intensionalist Metaphysics: The Conver- 
gence of Metaphysical and Moral Perfection.” Adviser: Michael Della 
Rocca. 


York University 
(70) (56) (34) 


DARREN DOMSKEY, “Extending Beyond Ethical Extensionism: A Search for 
the Most Plausible Theoretical Basis for any Non-Anthropocentric, Non- 
Sentientist Environmental Ethic.” Adviser: Robert Myers. 

RICHARD FRIEMANN, “Intractable Quarrels in Argumentation Theory: Inte- 
grating Argument and Therapy.” Adviser: Michael Gilbert. 

MATTHEW KING, “Being and Fittingness: Heidegger and Happiness.” Adviser: 
Sam Mallin. 

RAMSEY MCNABB, “Induction and Moral Particularism: A Bottom-up Ap- 
proach to Moral Thought.” Adviser: Robert Myers. 
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SLOBODAN PEROVIC, “Ontologies for the Complex Physical World: Holism, 
Emergence and Physicalist Dualism.” Adviser: Jagdish Hattiangadi. 
LJILIANA RADENOVIC, “The Roots of Empathy: Toward an Integrative Model 

of Empathic Development.” Adviser: Stuart Shanker. 
KEI YOSHIDA, “Towards a Rational Philosophy of the Social Sciences: Inter- 
pretivism and the Rationality of Other Cultures.” Adviser: Ian Jarvie. 


VISITING PROFESSORS FROM ABROAD, 2006-2007 


Arun Balasubramaniam 
National University of 
Singapore 


Gabor Betegh 
Central European University 


Jochen Bojanowski 
University of Tübingen 


David Braddon-Mitchell 
University of Sydney 


Geoffrey Brennan 
Australian National University 


Ho-Gun Chung 
Seoul National University 


Gerald Cohen 
Oxford University 


lon Copoeru 
Babes-Bolyia University, 
Romania 


Alexander Fidora 
University of Frankfurt 


Dorothea Frede 
University of Hamburg 


Yongjun Fu 
Shandong University 


University of Toronto 
2006-2007 


Cornell University 
Spring 2007 


University of Pittsburgh 
Fall 2006—-Spring 2007 


University of Michigan 
Fall 2006 


University of North Carolina, 
Chapel Hill 
2006-2007 


University of Toronto 
2006-2007 


Columbia University 
Fall 2006 


University of Memphis 
2006-2007 

Saint Louis University 
Spring 2007 


University of California, Berkeley 
Summer 2006--Summer 2007 


University at Buffalo 
Fall 2006 
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Giovanni Giorgini 
University of Bologna 


Richard Glauser 
University of Neuchatel 


Jean Greisch 
Insitute Catholique de Paris 


Dong Hui 
Huazhong University of 
Science and Technology 


Jan Jacko 
Jagiellonian University 


Tito Magri 
Universita degli Studi di Roma 


Andrew McGonigal 
Leeds University 


Benjamin Morison 
Oxford University 


Derek Parfit 
Oxford University 


Daniel Omar Perez 
Catholic Pontifical University, 
Brazil 


Alexander Razin 
Moscow State University 


Richard Sorabji 
Oxford University 


Antreas Speer 
University of Cologne 


VISITING PROFESSORS 


University of Pittsburgh 
Fall 2006 


Ohio State University 
Fall 2006 


Boston College 
Fall 2006 


University at Buffalo 
2006-2007 


University at Buffalo 
Fall 2006 


University of Michigan 
Fall 2006 


Cornell University 
Spring 2007 


Princeton University 
Fall 2006 


Rutgers University 
Fall 2006 


Michigan State University 
Spring 2007 


University at Buffalo 
Fall 2006 


City University of New York 
Fall 2006 


Saint Louis University 
Fall 2006 


PROFESSORS ABROAD 


Claudine Tiercelin 
University of Paris 


Yoshihisa Yamamoto 
Chiba University 


Fordham University 
Fall 2006—Fall 2008 


The Catholic University of 
America 
Fall 2006—Spring 2008 


NORTH AMERICAN PROFESSORS ABROAD, 2006-2007 


Barry Allen 
McMaster University 


Radu Bogdan 
Tulane University 


Jeff Brower 
Purdue University 


Jeffrey Bub 
University of Maryland 


John Cleary 
Boston College 


Rebecca Comay 
University of Toronto 


James Duerlinger 
University of Iowa 


Gail Fine 
Cornell University 


Raymond G. Frey 
Bowling Green State University 


East China Normal University 
Fall 2006 


Bilkent University, Turkey 
2006-2007 


Thomas Institute, Cologne 
Summer 2006—Summer 2007 


Paris 
Fall 2006—Spring 2007 


Maynooth College, Ireland 
Spring 2007 


University of Berlin 
Fall 2006 


Central Institute of Higher 
Tibetan Studies, India 
October 2006 


Oxford University 
Spring 2007 


Oxford University 
Fall 2006—Spring 2007 
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Robert Hanna 
University of Colorado 


Benj Hellie 
University of Toronto 


Thomas Hurka 
University of Toronto 


Terence Irwin 
Cornell University 


John Kleinig 
City University of New York 


Gregory Landini 
University of Ilowa 


Dominic Lopes 
University of British Columbia 


William Lycan 
University of North Carolina, 
Chapel Hill 


Maxim Pensky 
Binghamton University 


Betsy Postow 
University of Tennessee 


Joe Salerno 
Saint Louis University 


Margaret Schabas 
University of British Columbia 


Eric Schliesser 
Syracuse University 


PROFESSORS ABROAD 


Cambridge University 
Fall 2006 


Australian National University 
Spring 2007 


Oxford University 
Spring 2007 


Oxford University 
January 2007 


Charles Sturt University, 
Australia 
Spring 2007 


Soo Chow University, Taiwan 
May 2006 


Risumeikan University 
Spring-Summer 2007 


Victoria University, New 
Zealand 
Spring-Summer 2007 


Oxford University 
2006-2007 


University of Utrecht 
Fall 2006 


University of Frankfurt 
Spring-Summer 2007 


London School of Economics 
Fall 2006—Spring 2007 


Leiden University 
Spring 2007 


RETIRING PROFESSORS 


Stewart Shapiro 
Ohio State University 


Ori Simchen 
University of British Columbia 


Dan Smith 
Purdue University 


Jessica Wilson 
University of Toronto 


Eric Winsberg 
University of South Florida 
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University of St Andrews 
Fall 2006 


Tel Aviv University 
Fall 2006 


Middlesex University 
Summer 2006—-Summer 2007 


Australian National University 
Spring 2007 


Beilefeld University, Germany 
Fall 2006—Spring 2007 


PROFESSORS ENTERING RETIREMENT IN 2006 


Ed Allaire 
University of Texas, Austin 


Kathleen E. Bohstedt 
University of Tennessee 


David Burrell 
University of Notre Dame 


Robert Causey 
University of Texas, Austin 


Vere Chappell 
University of Massachusetts 


James Child 
Bowling Green State University 


June 2006 


December 2006 


May 2006 


June 2006 


June 2006 


December 2005 
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Lorraine Code June 2006 
York University 

Wes Cragg June 2006 
York University 

Norman Dahl January 2006 
University of Minnesota 

Ronald Giere May 2006 
University of Minnesota 

Brian Hendley December 2005 
University of Waterloo 

Douglas Long June 2006 
University of North Carolina, Chapel Hill 

James Marsh June 2006 
Fordham University 

Thomas McCarthy December 2006 
Northwestern University 

Alan Nelson June 2006 
University of California, Irvine 

Howard Plotkin June 2006 
University of Western Ontario 

Lawrence H. Powers September 2006 
Wayne State University 

Michael Resnik June 2006 


University of North Carolina, Chapel Hill 


Fran Schrag May 2006 
University of Wisconsin 
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George Schumm July 2006 
Ohio State University 

Hans Seigfried March 2006 
Loyola University Chicago 

W. David Sharp June 2006 
University of Alberta 

Stewart Thau June 2006 
Syracuse University 

Willis Truitt March 2006 
University of South Florida 

Michael Vader May 2006 
Marquette University 

James Van Evra August 2006 
University of Waterloo 

James Wallace August 2006 
University of Illinois at Urbana-Champaign 

Wilson Wilkinson August 2006 
Michigan State University 

Frank Yartz May 2006 


Loyola University Chicago 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


At the APA Eastern Division meetings in December, The Ayn Rand Soci- 
ety will sponsor an “Author meets Critics” session on Tara Smith’s Ayn 
Rand’s Normative Ethics: The Virtuous Egoist (Cambridge, 2006). Presen- 
tations will be given by: Helen Cullyer (Center for Hellenic Studies and Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh), Lester Hunt (University of Wisconsin-Madison), and 
Christine Swanton (University of Auckland). Tara Smith will respond. Allan 
Gotthelf will chair. 


At its recent convocation ceremony on 26 May 2006, the University of 
Helsinki awarded an honorary degree of Dr. rer. pol. (h.c.) to Nicholas 
Rescher, University Professor of Philosophy at the University of Pittsburgh. 
This is the seventh honorary degree awarded to Dr. Rescher by universities 
on three continents. Additionally, the Royal Society of Canada has elected 
Dr. Rescher as a foreign fellow. 


On the cover of the June 2006 issue of the Review of Metaphysics, the 
surname of Douglas J. Den Uyl (coauthor, with Douglas B. Rasmussen, of 
“The Myth of Atomism”) was misspelled. 
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Articles 


Ontology of Events vs. Ontology of Facts: About the current 
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SAVING TA LEGOMENA: 
ARISTOTLE AND THE HISTORY OF PHILOSOPHY 


CHRISTOPHER P. LONG 


And it is just to feel gratitude not only to those whose opinions 
one shares, but even to those whose pronouncements were more 
superficial, for they too contributed something, since before us 
they exercised the active condition [Etc] of thinking. 
—Metaphysics 1.2.993b11—15 


Lea US BEGIN WITH ARISTOTLE as Aristotle so often begins with us: by 
attending carefully to the words of the ancients. Xenophanes, who Ar- 
istotle so generously claims “made nothing clear,”! nevertheless gives 
voice to the hope and tragedy of the human condition: “But from the 
beginning the gods did not reveal all things to mortals; but by seeking 
they discover better in time.”? Ours is not a world of superlatives but 
of comparatives—the best, the purest revelation of truth remains con- 
cealed to us, and yet, in time, indeed, by searching, we discover better. 
Xenophanes emphasizes the temporality of human striving, and one 
might imagine that this points not merely to the progressive attain- 
ment of ever more effective articulations of the truth, but also to the 
cumulative effect past articulations always already have on present at- 
tempts to give voice to the nature of things. 

Despite his rather harsh judgment of Xenophanes, Aristotle’s own 
words resonate with his: 

The investigation [@eweia] concerning the truth is in one sense diffi- 


cult, in another sense easy. A sign of this is that no one can obtain it ad- 
equately [tò pnt’ aElos pndéva SvvacGat], nor do all fail; but each 





Correspondence to: Department of Philosophy, College of the Liberal 
Arts, The Pennsylvania State University, 240 Sparks Building, University 
Park, PA 16802-5201. 

1 Aristotle, Aristotelis Metaphysica 1.5.986b23-4, ed. Werner Jaeger 
(Oxford: Oxford University Press, 1992). Unless otherwise indicated, all 
translations from the Greek are my own. 

2 Hermann Diels, Die Fragmente Der Vorsokratiker, 6 ed., vol. 1 
(Ziirich: Weidmann, 1996), frag. 18, 133. 
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says something concerning nature [A€yetv TL megi ts þpúoews), and al- 
though one by one each adds little or nothing to it, from all of them be- 
ing gathered together something great comes into being? 


Like Xenophanes, Aristotle begins with human finitude: the ca- 
pacity (tò déuvacG8a) adequately to obtain the truth has not been 
granted to human beings. And yet, like Xenophanes, Aristotle does 
not recoil from this, but insists that something great comes into being 
when the polyphony of articulations concerning nature is assembled. 

Theoretical inquiry into the truth here involves not a detached 
seeing, but an engaged saying. Indeed, truth does not find expression 
in the isolated articulation of a single voice, but rather resonates in a 
polyphony of voices that emerges out of the various ways each en- 
gages the world by articulating “something concerning ovoic.” Thus, 
Aristotle’s own investigations into tots begin by attending to the 
voices of his predecessors. This methodological orientation toward 
ta AEyoueva, the things said, is no idiosyncratic accident. Rather, as 
Wolfgang Wieland has suggested, it is “an integrated moment of the 
objective investigation itself.” Indeed, this orientation toward the 
things said by those who came before runs throughout Aristotle’s 
work, from his investigation into nature, to his treatment of the soul, 
to his inquiry into ethics; for in each case, the investigation into the 
truth begins where we find ourselves, always already addressed by 
the things said by our predecessors. 

In order to apprehend the central methodological role that Aris- 
totle’s engagement with the things said has for his own attempts to ar- 
ticulate the truth, it will be necessary to sketch the basic contours of 
Aristotle’s phenomenological approach to ta Aeyopeva. This will al- 
low us first to offer a corrective to what seems to have emerged as a 
kind of received orthodoxy concerning Aristotle’s engagement with 
the history of philosophy in which, it is alleged, Aristotle manipulates 
the thinking of his predecessors such that they turn out to be nothing 
other than, as Harold Cherniss so colorfully put it, “‘starmmering’ at- 
tempts to express [Aristotle’s] own system.”® Yet, in his writings on 
vous and specifically in the lectures on Physics and the Parts of Ani- 
mals, something different is at work. These writings, because they as- 





3 Metaphysics 2.1.993a30-993b3. 

4 Wolfgang Wieland, Die Aristotelische Physik (Goetingen: Vandenho- 
eck & Ruprecht, 1970), 101. 

5 Harold F. Cherniss, Aristotle’s Criticism of Presocratic Philosophy 
(Baltimore: The Johns Hopkins Press, 1935), 348. 
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siduously remain loyal to the phenomena with which they are con- 
cerned, are able to show the extent to which Aristotle attends to the 
things said by his predecessors, not to legitimize a fully worked out 
position, but rather to locate articulations that open new possibilities 
for thinking and express something of the truth. 


I 


Ta legomena as phainomena. Recent predecessors of our own 
have highlighted the important role saving the þpavópeva plays in Ar- 
istotle’s method. In his famous essay, Tithenai ta phainomena, 
G.E.L. Owen identifies what he considers to be an ambiguity in Aristo- 
tle’s use of the term “gatvéueva.”® In one sense, datvoueva point to 
empirical observations, in another, to common opinions or évéo0Ea, on 
a subject. The first sense seems to operate in the biological works 
when, for example, Aristotle asks in Parts of Animals whether the 
natural philosopher “having first studied the phenomena regarding the 
animals and the parts of each, should then state the reason why and 
the causes.” The second sense is at work, for example, in Aristotle’s 
discussion of &xegaoia, or incontinence, in Nicomachean Ethics 7, 
where he says: 

It is necessary, as with other things, when setting forth the datvopneva 

and having gone through the impasses a first time, to exhibit especially 

all the opinions [évéoEa] concerning these experiences, or if not [all], 
then most or the most authoritative. For when the difficulties are 


resolved and [certain] opinions remain, it would have been made suff- 
ciently evident.§ 





8G, E. L. Owen, “Tithenai Ta Phainomena,” in Aristotle: A Collection of 
Critical Essays, ed. J. M. E. Moravcsik (Garden City, N.Y.: Anchor Books, 
1967), 168-76. 

7 Aristotle, On the Parts of Animals 1.1.639b8~-10, trans. James G. Len- 
nox, Clarendon Aristotle Series (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 2001). For 
some other references to the empirical meaning of phainomena, see On the 
Parts of Animals 1.1.640a13-15; De Caelo 2.13.2938a23-30; 2.14.297a2-6; 
3.7.306a5-17; Posterior Analytics 1.18.78b39-79a5; and Metaphysics 
12.8.1073b32-38. 

8 Aristotle, Aristotelis Ethica Nicomachea 7.1.1145b3~7, ed. I. Bywater 
(Oxford: Oxford University Press, 1894). The above translation attempts to 
capture the force of two participles, one present (tL\8évtas), the other aorist 
(dvasoenoavtac), in the first sentence. It seems important to highlight the 
notion that setting forth the phenomena is an ongoing process that includes 
exhibiting the EvSoEa and perhaps even going through the difficulties a first 
time. 
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Here the €véoEa, which at the end of the chapter are simply 
called ‘tà X}eyoueva,’ themselves function as the datvopveva orienting 
the investigation into incontinence. Drawing on Owen’s delineation 
of the different senses of datvopeva in Aristotle, Terence Irwin sug- 
gests a distinction between two different methods of inquiry. The 
one, corresponding to the first sense of datvoueva, is empirical; the 
other, corresponding to the second sense, is properly dialectical.® 

John Cleary, however, has taken issue with this bifurcation of Ar- 
istotle’s method, suggesting that “there is a single common method, 
but that the meaning of ‘phenomena’ is always relative to the subject 
matter.”!° For Cleary, the phenomena play two roles in Aristotle’s 
common procedure: they serve as a starting point of the investigation 
and they provide a test for the first principles.!! Cleary rightly traces 
this method back to an ancient practice in astronomy—and if Simpli- 
cius is to be believed, it was a practice initiated by Plato!*—which in- 
volved “saving the þawóueva” by developing a mathematical account 
capable of doing justice to the observed movements of the heavenly 
bodies. Although this original meaning of parvópeva remains identifi- 
able in Aristotle’s work, particularly in the De Caelo and Metaphysics 
12.8, where an attempt to save the phenomena led Aristotle to enter- 
tain the possibility that there were, in fact, forty-seven unmoved mov- 
ers,!° Aristotle’s own use of the term points to an even broader mean- 
ing than has been suggested to this point. 

Cleary points to this-broader understanding of datvopeva when 
he recognizes that Aristotle not only uses the term to refer to empiri- 
cal observations and received évdoEa, but more generally, and to 
modern ears, more strangely, takes linguistic evidence itself as a kind 
of pawópeva. Cleary notes a passage from the De Caelo that draws 
our attention to the intimate relationship between Adéyos and the 





® Terence Irwin, Aristotle’s First Principles (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 
1988), 29-30. Irwin admits, however, that the “distinction between dialecti- 
cal and empirical argument is admittedly rough, and does not imply that the 
same work cannot include both types of argument” (80). 

10 John J. Cleary, “Phainomena in Aristotle’s Methodology,” Interna- 
tional Journal of Philosophical Studies 2, no. 1 (1994): 90, n. 13. 

1 Ibid., 61. 

12 Simplicius, In De cael. 488.18-24, 493. For a discussion of the prob- 
lems with this, see Jurgen Mittelstrass, Die Rettung Der Phänomene: Urs- 
prung Und Geschichte Eines Antiken Forschungsprinzips (Berlin: De 
Gruyter, 1962). 

13 Meta. 12.8.1074al—17. For an indication of the relevant passages from 
De Caelo, see note 7 above. 
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datvoueva as Aristotle considers the nature of a fifth element that had 

long been posited as the material of the heavenly bodies. Aristotle 

claims: 
It seems that our \éyos bears witness to the parvópeva and that the 
datvoveva bear witness to our Adyos. . . . It seems that the name [for the 
primary heavenly body] too has been handed down right to our own day 
from the ancients who have taken it up in the way that we too are ex- 
pressing. . . . And so, saying that the primary body is something other be- 
yond earth, fire, air and water, they gave the highest place the name of 
aether [at6rjol, positing the name for it from [the fact that] it ‘runs al- 
ways’ [Oetv ai] for an eternity of time.'4 


Leaving the question of the validity of the etymology to one side, 
Cleary claims that this passage “shows that language is one of the rele- 
vant phenomena for Aristotle because he sees it as a repository of 
truth that can be drawn on by each generation.”!© Although the pas- 
sage does suggest that language can be viewed as a sort of datvopeva. 
pointing in the direction of the truth for Aristotle, Cleary’s statement 
does not do justice to the extent to which Aoyos itself serves as a 
gatwouevov for Aristotle. 

It is not just that AOyos serves as a “repository of truth” for Aristo- 
tle, but more fundamentally, the truth of beings is only accessible for 
human beings as mediated by Adyos. Owen seems to begin to express 
something like this when he writes: “[T]he Aeyoueva. turn out as so of- 
ten to be partly matters of linguistic usage or, if you prefer, of the con- 
ceptual structure revealed by language.”!© Martha Nussbaum comes 
closer when she claims: “We can have truth only inside the circle of 
appearances, because only there can we communicate, even refer, at 
all.”!7 Yet even these statements fail to do justice to the extent to 
which in Aristotle X0yoc itself serves as a þpawvópevov. 

Aristotle operates with a naturalistic conception of the relation- 
ship between being and language that allows him to recognize that our 





14 De Cael. 1.3.270b1-24. See Aristotle, Du Ciel, ed. and trans. Paul 
Moraux (Paris: Les Belles Lettres, 1965). Translation is mine, from the 
Greek. See Meteor. 1.3.339b20: “It appears to be an old belief and one which 
men have held in the past, for the word ‘aether’ has long been used to denote 
that element.” This translation from the Meteorology is from Jonathan Bar- 
nes, The Complete Works of Aristotle: The Revised Oxford Translation, vol. 
1, Bollingen Series (Princeton, New Jersey: Princeton University Press, 
1984), 556. 

15 Cleary, “Phainomena in Aristotle’s Methodology,” 71. 

16 Owen, “Tithenai Ta Phainomena,” 170. 

17 Martha Craven Nussbaum, The Fragility of Goodness (Cambridge: 
Cambridge University Press, 1986), 257. 
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very speaking about beings reveals something of the nature of these 
beings themselves.!® Here there is no unbridgeable chasm between 
language and being to traverse. Wieland puts it this way: “The lan- 
guage-thing [Sprache-Sache] distinction is an opposition of reflection; 
phenomenologically it does not exist in the natural attitude: in speak- 
ing we always already have to do with the things of which we speak 
without ourselves being conscious of the opposition between lan- 
guage and things.”!® Expressing the point more boldly, Wieland 
writes: “every Öv is an 6v Aeyouevov.””° Or, to put it in John Herman 
Randall’s language: “Things are what they can be said to be.”2! Yet, 
these formulations must not be misunderstood as collapsing being 
into being-said; rather, they express the belonging-together of being 
and articulation—they say, to use John Smith’s vocabulary, that “ar- 
ticulation is not alien to being.”” 

For Aristotle, each attempt to express something of the truth 
about beings is always already involved with the very beings it en- 
counters. To presume a fundamental disjunction between articula- 
tion and being is to impose a distinction of reflection upon a natural 
relationship and so already to pervert it. This is, it seems, a symptom 
of the lasting hegemony of the modern segregation of the object from 
the subject. Aristotle’s thoroughgoing naturalism undermines the 
assumption of a separation between being and articulation. For Aris- 





18 For Aristotle, the being of nature and the human capacity for articula- 
tion belong together; human-being, as the being with àóyogç, is itself a natural 
being whose capacity for articulation is one of the ways nature expresses it- 
self. This naturalistic conception of language is beautifully expressed by 
Frederick Woodbridge: “But [Aristotle] will not let the naturalness of lan- 
guage be natural in admission only. He makes it natural in nature. It be- 
comes one of nature’s supreme products, the product in which all other 
products find articulated linkage. For things to go into language is a going, 
just as much of a going on their part, and just as natural, as their going into 
air or water, up or down, or from seed to flower.” Frederick Woodbridge, Ar- 
istotle’s Vision of Nature, ed. John Herman Randall (New York: Columbia 
University Press, 1965), 24. 

19 Wieland, Die Aristotelische Physik, 145. See p. 141: “One has with 
speaking, phenomenologically understood, not to do with the linguistic, but 
rather indeed, with the things of which one speaks, without oneself knowing 
that it thereby concerns itself with things of which one speaks.” 

*Tbid., 201. 

21 John Herman Randall, Aristotle (New York: Columbia University 
Press, 1960), 118. 

2 John E. Smith, “Being, Immediacy, and Articulation,” The Review of 
Metaphysics 24 (1971): 594. 
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totle, although there remains a discernible difference between being 
and appearing, there is no sphere of pure being independent of the 
world of appearance and articulation.” Access to being is gained by 
attending to ta datvoveva. Thus, when Aristotle characterizes the 
proper method of his investigation into nature, he speaks not of the di- 
rect intuitive grasp of separately existing realities, but of a “natural 
road” from what is more known to us to what is more known by na- 
ture.” This road begins with the natural ways in which we and our 
predecessors speak about beings, because these expressions articu- 
late something of the truth of the beings themselves. The intuition un- 
derlying this phenomenological approach to ta deyéueva is not 
merely that an orientation toward language can give us insight into the 
nature of beings, but that the being of beings naturally expresses itself 
through and in Adyos. From this perspective, Aristotle’s collection 
and criticism of the things said by his predecessors must be heard not 
as a prolegomenon to the investigation into nature, but as an integral 
moment of the investigation itself. 


0 


The path of inquiry. Although the tendency to begin with the 
things said by his predecessors runs throughout Aristotle’s work, the 





2 Heidegger has recognized how inappropriate it is to import the sub- 
ject/object distinction back into ancient Greek thinking. See Martin Heideg- 
ger, Grundbegriffe Der Aristotelischen Philosophie, ed. Mark Michalski, vol. 
18, Gesamtausgabe (Frankfurt am Main: Vittorio Klosterman, 2002), 56. 

%4 Randall gets at something of the Aristotelian conception of naturalism 
when he writes of the position of the so-called “new naturalism”: “The world 
is not really ‘nothing but’ something other than it appears to be: it is what it is, 
in all its manifold variety, with all its distinctive activity.” See John Herman 
Randall, “Epilogue: The Nature of Naturalism,” in Naturalism and the Hu- 
man Spirit, ed. Yervant Hovhannes Krikorian (New York: Columbia Univer- 
sity Press, 1944), 361. The distinctive activities of the world are accessible to 
human Adyos, but neither reducible to it nor violated by it. Vincent Colapi- 
etro puts it this way: “The crucial point is that articulation is neither some- 
thing to which being is subjected by forces utterly alien to it nor a process in 
which being plays the role of a ventriloquist and we that of dummies.” See 
Vincent Colapietro, “Striving to Speak in a Human Voice: A Peircean Contri- 
bution to Metaphysical Discourse,” The Review of Metaphysics 58 (2004): 
367, n. 2. 

% Aristotle, Aristotelis Physica 1.1.184a16-18, ed. David Ross (Oxford, 
England: Oxford University Press, 1992). 
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first chapter of the Physics eloquently expresses the methodological 
intuition that animates the practice. It starts by insisting that that “to 
eldévau” and “tó éniotac8au” begin with a kind of “yv@oitew’—a fa- 
miliar acquaintance with the first principles and causes of the beings 
of nature. Here, two of the highest forms of knowledge in Aristotle, 
eidévat—knowing in the sense of directly seeing the look or eidoc of 
something—and éxiotao8at—demonstrative, scientific knowledge— 
are said to be themselves somehow dependent on, indeed to grow out 
of, the familiarity with beings that orients us toward the world in 
which we find ourselves. The beings of nature are prereflectively 
there for us—we have a kind of pre-understanding of them that serves 
as a condition for the possibility of both tó cidéva. and 16 
ériotacda.26 

Aristotle emphasizes the importance of the sort of recognition as- 
sociated with yvweitetv when he asserts: “[I]t is necessary to lead for- 
ward in this way: from what is less clear by nature but more clear to 
us to what is clearer and better known [yvweuimtega] by nature.”?” 
The beings with which we are familiar, however, are at first somehow 
jumbled together [ovyxexupéva]; we perceive them as undifferenti- 
ated wholes, while the rich contours of their natural being remains 
hidden. “Thus,” Aristotle tells us, “it is necessary to proceed from the 
universal [fx t@v xaðóov] to the particulars [tà xa0’ &xaota]; for 
the whole is better known [yvwemamtega] according to perception, 
and what is universal is some kind of whole.” Strangely enough, this 
passage seems at odds with Aristotle’s general tendency to associate 
particulars with perception and to identify the proper path of investi- 
gation as proceeding from particulars to universals, rather than the 
other way around.?? Here, however, the xa8dAov does not name the 
universal so much as the sort of undifferentiated whole we encounter 
in our everyday engagements with the world. From this perspective, 
ta x06’ Exaota does not designate “the particulars” so much as, to 
use Heidegger’s poignant formulation, “those moments that bring 
what is at first superficially meant into a compelling distance so that I 
actually see it in its articulateness.”® For Heidegger, as for Aristotle, 
the movement from that which is more familiar to us, though less 





28 Wieland uses the vocabulary of “Vorverstdndnis” in this context. See 
Wieland, Die Aristotelische Physik, 72. 

27 Phys. 1.1.184a18-21. 

28 Ibid. 1.1.184a23—4. 

23 See, for example, De An. 2.5.417b20-25; Meta. 13.10.1087a12 and Posi. 
Anal. 1.2.72a4-6. 
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known by nature, to that which is more known by nature, is a matter 
of articulation. i 

This can be heard in the two examples to which Aristotle appeals 
at the end of the first chapter of the Physics. The first example, taken 
from the sphere of geometry, points to the relationship between a 
name and its Adyoc, or meaning. “A name,” says Aristotle, “signifies 
some whole indistinctly, such as a circle, but the definition [ Qtopos] 
takes it apart into particulars [wpet tà x00’ Exaota].”*! Here the 
definition is a matter of a sort of waigeo; not, to be sure, the 
dtaigeois that divides something according to a hierarchy of genera 
and species, but rather, a dtaigeotcs that literally articulates the undif- 
ferentiated beings of natural experience.” The nature of this sort of 
articulation is reinforced by Aristotle’s second example: “And children 
too at first address all men as father and all women as mother, but 
later distinguish [d.ogitet] each of them.”* The investigation into na- 
ture is oriented at first by the beings that are closest to us; from out of 
this orientation toward the familiar, we somehow grow into an under- 
standing of the world by learning how to articulate the proper bound- 
aries and limits of the beings we encounter. The child at first speaks 
poorly, because she has not taken hold of the proper limits of beings; 
yet she also speaks beautifully, because in attempting to articulate 
something about the beings she encounters, she speaks the truth—all 
men are in a certain way father, and all women, mother. 

If the path from what is more known to us to what is more known 
by nature takes its orientation from the manner in which the beings of 
nature are themselves articulated, and, indeed, if each attempt to ar- 
ticulate something true about the beings with which we are concerned 
itself contributes something to the truth, it is no surprise that Aristo- 
tle’s own investigation into þúo begins, not with empirical observa- 
tions, but with an engagement with the things said by his 





50 Heidegger, Grundbegriffe Der Aristotelischen Philosophie, 38. 
Heidegger defends this understanding of tà xa’ éxaota by suggesting that 
the “éxdc” refers to a certain “distance” (ibid., 32). The conceptual origins of 
the movement from durchschnittliche Alltdglichkeit, average everydayness, 
to Figentlichkeit, authenticity, that plays such an important role in Sein und 
Zeit may be traced back to Heidegger's early engagement with the first chap- 
ter of the Physics presented in these 1924 lectures. 

31 Phys. 1.1.184b1-3. 

2 For a discussion of the difference between this notion of diaigecic 
and that found in Plato’s Sophist and Statesman, see Wieland, Die Aristo- 
telische Physik, 87. 

3 Phys. 1.1.184b3-5. 
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predecessors. Yet for Aristotle, and to the chagrin of many preso- 
cratic philologists, this turn to the past is never undertaken with the 
intention of loyally reconstructing the thought of the past. Rather, Ar- 
istotle’s own philosophical questions lead him to the things said by his 
predecessors. The articulations of the past are neither convenient 
places to begin, nor preliminary introductions to the general nature of 
the problem, but rather the very site from which philosophy must be- 
gin. Aristotle pauses to listen to his predecessors because he recog- 
nizes that we are always already determined by the history in which 
we are embedded, that our thinking is inherently an inherited 
thinking and that our questions find faint responses, barely dis- 
cernable echoes, that resonate in the voices of the past. 

Aristotle’s own thinking emerges out of a dynamic dialogue with 
the past, the structure of which is eloquently expressed by Randall 
when he writes of “a ‘dialogue’ in which the future asks questions of 
the past embodied in the present, and the present replies—by generat- 
ing a new philosophy.”™ Our inquisitive engagement with the beings 
that address us at once inherits a determinate past and opens a possi- 
ble future. The future itself addresses us in our encounters with be- 
ings, demands an account, indeed, accountability: a dialogical articu- 
lation that attempts to put beings into words, recognizing both their 
ineffability and their yearning for articulation. We exist precisely as 
such a dialogue with beings, always already determined by past artic- 
ulations, never yet capable of fully adequate expressions, held ac- 
countable by the beings that address us, demanding an account. 

This dialogue cannot be oriented by an attempt simply to recon- 
struct the thought of past thinkers. Rather it emerges from a genuine 
philosophical engagement with the world, indeed, from a primordial 
kind of questioning. It is not, as Harold Cherniss has suggested, that 
Aristotle simply uses these theories to establish “artificial debates 
which he sets up to lead ‘inevitably’ to his own solutions.”® Such a 
position presumes that Aristotle’s je86d0t express an already worked 
out system, indeed, that Aristotle loads the dice as he plays with the 
thinking of his predecessors such that “one theory is set against an- 
other in such a manner that each may bring to light the other’s diffi- 
culties which are then resolved by a reconciliation: this reconciliation 





% John Herman Randall, How Philosophy Uses Its Past (New York: Co- 
lumbia University Press, 1963), 27. 
æ Cherniss, Aristotle’s Criticism of Presocratic Philosophy, xii. 
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is the Aristotelian system.”® Andrea Nightingale seems to agree that 
Aristotle “constructs” his history of philosophy to reinforce and legiti- 
mize his own philosophical position.’ Focusing primarily on Aristo- 
tle’s treatment of his predecessors in Metaphysics 1, she insists that 
his engagement with the history of philosophy is teleologically ori- 
ented such that Aristotle’s own philosophical system always emerges 
as the clearest, most mature expression of the truth.® J. Mansfeld 
even goes so far as to suggest that Aristotle must have believed his 
system approximated the final goal closely.® Catherine Collobert too 
emphasizes the importance of Aristotle’s teleology: “A history of phi- 
losophy supposes, even implicitly, a philosophy of history, which is, 
for Aristotle, a teleological conception of philosophy’s develop- 
ment.” While it is perhaps true that Aristotle’s engagement with his 
predecessors is determined by a kind of teleological conception of his- 
tory, it is a natural teleology that is oriented by the datvépeva 





38 Ibid. 

37 Andrea Wilson Nightingale, Spectacles of Truth in Classical Greek 
Philosophy: Theoria in Its Cultural Context (Cambridge: Cambridge Univer- 
sity Press, 2004), 26-9. She writes: “The ancients therefore give Aristotle’s 
own theoretical activities a venerable pedigree even as they point up his vast 
superiority to the entire tradition” (28). 

38 Tbid., 28. 

3 Jaap Mansfeld, Studies in the Historiography of Greek Philosophy 
(Assen: Van Gorcum, 1990), 48. 

40 Catherine Collobert, “Aristotle’s Review of the Presocratics: Is Aristo- 
tle Finally a Historian of Philosophy?” Journal of the History of Philosophy 
40 (2002): 287. Collobert’s own orientation to the practice of Aristotle’s his- 
tory of philosophy allows her to distinguish between Aristotle’s “synchronic” 
ordering of the positions of the past in which he puts into perspective con- 
flicting points of view in order to find a solution, and a “diachronic” ordering 
in which Aristotle reviews the general movement of a philosophical question 
ending with a solution—confirming a theory (289). This distinction brings 
into focus the difference between Aristotle’s approach to his predecessors at 
the beginning of the Metaphysics and his engagement with their thinking in 
the Physics. In the Metaphysics, the things said by his predecessors serve as 
“witnesses” confirming Aristotle’s own worked out conception of the four 
causes (see, Meia.1.7.988b17). In the Physics, however, past articulations 
emerge as part of a dialogical investigation into the truth of pvotc itself. Col- 
lobert’s distinction between “synchronic” and “diachronic” ordering covers 
over the extent to which even the synchronic gathering of positions is part of 
a diachronic engagement with genuine philosophical questions. Collobert’s 
insistence that Aristotle’s engagement with his predecessors is ultimately ori- 
ented by the solutions expressed by Aristotle himself eclipses the degree to 
which Aristotle’s own positions emerge from, and as a result of, a deep en- 
gagement with the thinking of his predecessors. 
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themselves.*! Such a teleological conception of history resonates 
with Xenophanes’s insistence that in time, by searching, we discover 
better. If, however, the teleological structure of history is understood 
to be constructed with an eye toward a telos that stands outside of the 
order itself, it ceases to be natural and becomes artificial. If history 
manifests a natural teleological structure, this can only be discerned 
from within the movement of a history that is itself taken as a phe- 
nomenon. The tendency, heard in the things said particularly by Cher- 
niss and Mansfeld, to identify Aristotle’s approach to his predecessors 
with an artificial teleology eclipses the extent to which Aristotle turns 
to the things said out of an intuitive awareness of his own historicity. 
Aristotle’s engagement with the past is not determined by a previ- 
ously worked out system, nor is it concerned with a kind of dialectical 
reconciliation of the positions of his predecessors. Rather, Aristotle 
begins with them because he recognizes that they have always already 
begun with him. The past, as Randall suggests, funds the present in 
such a way that whenever it enters into a genuine questioning of be- 
ings, it must begin with the sayings of the past; for the future is born in 
and through such sayings. Aristotle’s engagement with the past is ori- 
ented toward the future—it is guided by an inquisitive engagement 
with the world. “Questions,” Gadamer says, “always bring out the un- 
determined possibilities of a thing.” Aristotle’s object is not the re- 
construction of the thought of those who came before, but the at- 
tempt to articulate “the undetermined possibilities” of the beings with 
which he is engaged. Gadamer expresses it this way: “[U]nderstand- 
ing is always more than merely re-creating someone else’s meaning. 
Questioning opens up possibilities of meaning, and thus what is mean- 
ingful passes into one’s own thinking on the subject.” This is pre- 





41 Nightingale rightly points out the biological vocabulary deployed in 
Aristotle’s account of his predecessors in Metaphysics 1. This reinforces the 
notion that the teleology that determines Aristotle’s understanding of history 
is itself a natural teleology and not a mere construct. However, the impres- 
sion that Aristotle constructs the views of his predecessors to legitimize his 
own philosophical position seems largely determined by a limited focus on 
the approach of the first book of the Metaphysics. Yet, there is more to Aris- 
totle’s engagement of his predecessors than this attempt to legitimize a previ- 
ously established position. In the Physics and Parts of Animals, to cite just 
two examples, Aristotle turns to the things said by his predecessors as phe- 
nomena that uncover the nature of natural beings. 

£2 Hans-Georg Gadamer, Truth and Method, 24 ed. (New York: Contin- 
uum, 1994), 375. 
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cisely how the most fecund possibilities of Aristotle’s thinking 
emerge—in an inquisitive dialogue with the voices of the past. 


I 


Saving the things said. Let us listen then, to how Aristotle’s own 
engagement with the things said by his predecessors opens up new 
possibilities of thinking in two texts—the Physics and the Parts of 
Animals.“ These two texts in particular articulate the phenomeno- 
logical orientation toward tà Aeyoueva at work in so many of Aristo- 
tle’s inquiries, because they remain guided by an insistent and sus- 
tained philosophical interrogation of the being of natural beings. 

The question that orients Aristotle’s first approach to the being of 
tà þúoma concerns the number of their principles. Ironically, Aristo- 
tle begins with Parmenides and Melissus who, he claims, cannot have 
spoken at all about nature and its principles, for in asserting that being 
is one, they fail to grasp the meaning of an àọxń: “For it is not any 
longer an ĉọxń if it is one only and there is therefore only one thing, 
for an &ex7 is of something or some things.” This failure Aristotle 
ascribes to their tendency to speak for the sake of speaking [Adyou 
ëvexa Aeyouévov]—that is, they are not able to say something con- 
cerning nature precisely because their words do not address the be- 
ings of nature. This refusal to direct Adyos to beings undermines the 
investigation into nature; indeed, it threatens the very possibility of 
speaking at all. Yet Aristotle calls this limit case the “most appropriate 
beginning” because it allows us to recognize that being is “said in 
more than one way.”46 The plurivocity of being is a condition for the 
possibility of the investigation into the principles of nature, for a prin- 
ciple is itself always a matter of a certain predication: to function as a 
source of intelligibility, an 4eyn must be capable of being said of that 
of which it is the principle. Thus, when Parmenides and Melissus 





43 Ibid. 

44 Our orientation toward these two texts is designed to uncover a meth- 
odological approach that is heard throughout Aristotle’s work. Thus, these 
two texts are in some sense paradigmatic of Aristotle’s overall phenomeno- 
logical approach to the things said. The same points could have been made 
by attending carefully to almost any of Aristotle’s writings. 

45 Phys.1.2.185a3-5. 

48 Ibid. 1.2.185a23—4. 
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assert the univocity of being, they deny themselves the possibility of 
making the sorts of distinctions that allow the being of nature to come 
to expression.“ For Aristotle, to assert the absolute oneness of being 
is to assert nothing at all, or perhaps better, it is to show its own im- 
possibility because the assertion itself requires the saying of some- 
thing as something and therefore already involves a kind of multiplic- 
ity. Some particularly zealous followers of Parmenides—worried that 
the same thing might be both one and many—seem to have attempted 
to abolish the ‘is’ from human language. Others, Aristotle tells us, “re- 
fashioned the language so that a human-being ‘has whitened’ rather 
than ‘is white’ and ‘walks’ rather than ‘is walking’ in order not to make 
the one be many by attaching ‘is’, as though one or being were said in 
only one way.”“8 This attempt to reconstruct the language to fit a the- 
ory stands for Aristotle as the most appropriate starting point for the 
inquiry into the principles of natural beings, precisely because it 
marks the limit of the possibility of the investigation itself. 

Yet even here at the limit, Aristotle does not abstractly reject the 
things said by his predecessors. Indeed, he begins Physics 1, chapter 
5 by saying: “Everyone makes contraries the deyat.”*? Initially, this 
sounds strange, for surely Parmenides and Melissus do not make con- 
traries the original beings. However, Aristotle is quick to point out 
that even Parmenides says that the cold and the hot are doyai, though 
he calls them “fire and earth.” In a passage from the Metaphysics 
explicitly linked to this discussion in the Physics, Aristotle claims that 
Parmenides speaks of the principles as two because he is “forced to 
follow the phainomena [àxohov8eiv tois matvopévotc].”5! The at- 
tempt to say something about the beings of nature forces Parmenides 





47 Aristotle puts it this way: “But if all beings are one in Adyoc as a robe 
and a cloak, [Parmenides and Melissus] turn out to assert the Heracleitean 
AOvos; for being-good and being-bad would be the same, and being-good and 
being-not-good—so that what is good and what is not good would be the 
same, as would a human being and a horse, and their AXOyoc would not be 
about the being-one of beings but about the being-nothing [of beings]” (Ibid. 
1.2.185b21-27). 

Ibid. 1.2.185b28-33 

49Tbid. 1.5.188a19. 

5 Thid. 1.5.188a20-21. Aristotle leaves Melissus out here presumably be- 
cause the “crudeness’” of his thinking precluded him from giving expression 
to the impasses that lead to a genuine encounter with the beings of nature, 
see Phys. 1.2.185a12-15. 

51 Meta. 1.5.986b26-987a2. 
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to articulate something of the truth of natural beings, namely, that 
their principles are not simply one, but at least two. That something 
like this must be the case, Aristotle claims, is evident from the things 
said by his predecessors. This consensus omnium serves as a sign of 
the truth of what has been said. Aristotle arrives at the threshold of 
his own philosophical engagement with the beings of nature through 
the things said; for the recognition that contraries somehow serve as 
éexai provides not only the impetus for, but also the context in which 
Aristotle’s own rich analysis of the being and becoming of tà pùoxa 
develops. Hearing the harmony of voices claiming the central impor- 
tance of contraries, Aristotle proceeds to offer an articulation of his 
own in which he translates the vocabulary of contrariety into that of 
opposition and suggests that the becoming of natural beings involves 
the transition from a certain shapelessness to being-shaped. Out of 
this discussion grows the philosophically fecund distinction between 
form and its privation that plays a central role in Aristotle’s own artic- 
ulation of the being of natural beings. Yet this distinction, along with 
that of the UTMOXEILEVOV [that which underlies], which itself emerges 
not only from Aristotle’s engagement with his predecessors, but also 
from his attention to our common ways of speaking, must themselves 
be heard to grow out of Aristotle’s inquisitive dialogue with the things 
said by those who came before. 

This dialogue is heard as well in the first book of the Parts of An- 
imals, in which we find a powerful expression of the central method- 
ological importance of ta \eyópeva. The text begins by insisting that 
“jt is the manner of an educated person to be able to judge 





52 Aristotle’s method of “saving tà \eyopeva” has two interrelated but 
distinct dimensions. The first, outlined in this essay, involves an orientation 
toward the things said by his predecessors. The second, which goes beyond 
the scope of the present essay, but which will be addressed in a forthcoming 
study of Aristotle’s phenomenology, orients itself toward the things com- 
monly said, toward our common ways of speaking. For Aristotle, such artic- 
ulations also express something of the truth of being. See, for example, 
Physics 1.7, where the fundamental ontological distinction between form and 
matter is developed from a consideration of how people speak about becom- 
ing (1.7.190a21-190b1). The same methodological orientation toward the 
things commonly said is at work in Metaphysics 7.7 and 9.7, where Aristotle 
points to the alteration of the way we commonly refer to the material element 
of a composite once it has taken on its form—a statue is not bronze, but bra- 
zen—to suggest that matter continues to play an ontological role in determin- 
ing ey being of the composite (see 7.7.1032b32-1033a23 and 9.7.1049a18~ 
1049b4). 
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successfully what is beautifully said and what is not.” The question 
concerning the ability to judge what is and is not said beautifully leads 
Aristotle to the one of the most explicit statements of his phenomeno- 
logical approach: “[F]irst one should get hold of the phenomena con- 
cerning each kind, then state the causes.” While this statement has 
important implications for how the History of Animals, which phe- 
nomenologically gathers the similarities and differences among ani- 
mals, relates to the Parts of Animals, which is concerned with ex- 
pressing causes based on this collection, it also opens up the question 
concerning the proper response to the “what is it” question. 

For Aristotle, this involves an account of the what-it-was-for- 
something-to-be, its ti jv eivat. This, of course, is a technical term in 
Aristotle, and it seems to be deployed here having already been fully 
worked out conceptually. Aristotle himself says later in book 1 of the 
Parts of Animals that his predecessors did not have an understanding 
of “tò ti Tv eivai” and “the capacity to delimit the being of beings [tò 
ógiocaoða Thy ovciav].”6 Yet immediately upon opening the question 
concerning tò ti Ñy eiva, Aristotle turns to the words of his predeces- 
sors. At first the move is decidedly critical: for the most part, when 
responding to the question concerning what each being is, the ancient 
odvowoi appealed to the material origin and failed to consider the 
“that for the sake of which” or the form. For Aristotle, however, this 
is not well said, for when we ask what a desk is, for example, it is not 
enough simply to say “wood.” Rather, as Aristotle suggests, we must 
articulate the form [eiSoc]; for the desk is a “this in that,” (tóðe èv 
tH5e), or a “this-such” (tode toióvôe).® The demonstratives here 
seek to articulate the enigmatic nature of composite beings. The lin- 
guistic gestures—tdde év tide, TO5e towovSe—express the distinction 
between form and matter that shows itself in the beings we encoun- 
ter. The very attempt to put the beings we address into words forces 





53 Aristotle, Les Parties des Animaux [PA] 1.1.639a4-5, ed. Paul Louis 
(Paris: Les Belles Lettres, 1956). Translation is mine, from the Greek. 

5 PA 1.1.640a13. 

5 For a discussion of this translation for tt ňv elvat which emphasizes 
the appearance of the imperfect ‘Ñv’, see Christopher P. Long, The Ethics of 
Ontology: Rethinking an Aristotelian Legacy, Suny Series in Ancient 
Greek Philosophy (Albany: State University of New York Press, 2004), 65, 81 
and 158. 

56 PA 1.1.642a25. 

67 Ibid. 1.1, 640b25. 
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us to recognize that an appeal to matter does not say enough about 
them. By addressing them, they speak to us, drawing our attention 
beyond their matter, to their very look—eidoc. 

Yet the precise manner in which the elSoc is articulated in this 
text itself says something about the path of Aristotle’s thinking. He 
says that in speaking about a bed “it would be necessary to speak 
about the configuration [oynwatoc] and what sort of visible appear- 
ance [idéa] it has.”™® These words trace a genealogy. Whatever else it 
might suggest, the term “idéa” evokes the thinking of Plato and so, for 
Aristotle, a conception of form as somehow separate from the matter 
from which it has been abstracted. Yet this Platonic “idééa” is said to- 
gether with “oynuatoc,” a Adyos that pulls in the opposite direction; 
for Aristotle explicitly associates “oynpatos” with the thinking of 
Democritus, an atomist and materialist, and so draws the “iéa” back 
into relation with its matter. Aristotle’s name for this conception of 
form as intimately bound to matter is pogoń. Thus he says: “The na- 
ture in respect to shape (uoed7) is more important than the material 
nature.” To hear this statement properly, it is necessary to recall that 
it is made within the context of a corrective of the púowxor who tried 
to articulate the being of nature exclusively in terms of matter. 

Yet, when Aristotle insists on the importance of pogph, he is not 
simply thinking against his predecessors, but with them as well. For 
Aristotle develops his own more robust conception of form as pogoń 
by attending carefully to the way Democritus speaks: “Now if it is by 
virtue of its configuration [oynuwatoc] and color that each of the ani- 
mals and their parts is what it is, Democritus might be speaking cor- 
rectly; for he appears to assume this.”®! Even if his overall theory of 
atomism is misguided, still Democritus speaks well, for he appears to 
assume (daivetar... mohaßetv) that it is by virtue of configuration 





58 What Heidegger delineates as the two dimensions of Aéyos are at work 
here: “1. Adyoc, A€yetv in the sense of to approach and point to something, 
Aóyoç in the sense of access; 2. Adyos says also that which is expressed as 
such, it lies in the being that is addressed.” See Heidegger, Grundbegriffe 
Der Aristotelischen Philosophie, 212. 

59 PA 1.1.640b27-8. 

8 Thid. 1.1.640b28-9. 

8! Ibid. 1.1.640b29-31. Commenting on this passage, Lennox recognizes 
that “[t]he wording suggests that Aristotle infers Democritus’s beliefs from 
what he actually says. He says that it is clear what sort of thing a human is 
because this is known by way of configuration and colour.” See Aristotle, On 
the Parts of Animals, 138. 
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that each animal and their parts are what they are. Attending to the 
assumptions in what has been said, to the very manner in which the 
speaking appears, Aristotle hears a way of thinking form as ontologi- 
cally efficacious. 

However, Democritus spoke in too unqualified a way [Mav oùv 
axk@co elontot], for appealing to mere shape [oyjatos] is not 
enough. To make this clear, Aristotle appeals to the example of a 
corpse which, although it maintains the shape of a human-being, no 
longer is what it was precisely because it has ceased to be able to do 
its work. Thus, its being is not merely its oyjpatos, the configuration 
of its outward appearance, or even its elSoc, if by this we hear an lSéa 
separated from its matter; rather, it is yóggy in its deeper sense as the 
being-at-work of matter. By attending to the way things are said, our 
attention is directed to the very manner in which the being of the be- 
ing under consideration is in the world, to its very being-at-work, 
évegyeia. This more robust conception of form, which now must be 
heard together with matter as expressed in the various ways in which 
beings are in their world, leads Aristotle’s thinking to the very phe- 
nomenality of the phenomena, that is, to their ways of appearing. For 
it is only here, by living and speaking in intimate association with the 
phenomena, that the truth of beings is articulated.” 


IV 


The compulsion of truth. The two texts we have been consider- 
ing, the opening passages of the Physics and the Parts of Animals, 
find an echo in one another, for not only do they articulate how tà 
Aeyópeva offer access to the truth of beings, but both texts vividly ex- 
press the manner in which the truth compels its own articulation. In 
the Physics, after identifying the common agreement that the doyat 
are contraries and considering the meaning of contrariety in this con- 
text, Aristotle again returns to the things said by his predecessors: 

For all of them say that the elements and the things they call original be- 

ings are contraries, and even though they lay it down without argument 


[avev Adyou], they say [Aéyoucty] it nonetheless, as though compelled 
by the truth itself.© 





62 See De Gen. et Cor. 1.2.316a6—7. 
8 Phys. 1.5.188b29-32. 
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Aristotle’s dialogue with his predecessors is oriented by and attends 
to a certain kind of Adyoc, not, indeed, the Adyos of fully worked out, 
intentional arguments—although there is truth here too—but the 
dOyos that emerges from the direct, intimate engagement with beings 
themselves. The things having been said, tà AeyOueva, are pawvópeva 
that, when carefully assembled and critically questioned, speak some- 
thing of the truth. 

Aristotle’s attention to tà Aeyoueva as þawópeva determines his 
engagement with his predecessors. Remarkably, however, Aristotle 
shows little interest in the actual arguments they put forth, nor is he 
much concerned with the content their thinking expresses. Indeed, 
his accounts of their various positions are surprisingly formal. He is 
content to show, for example, that a wide diversity of thinkers—from 
the monist Parmenides to the atomist Democritus, from Empedocles 
to Anaxagoras—have said things that can in a certain sense be heard 
as harmonious. This harmony does not mute dissonance. Aristotle in- 
sists: “So they say things that are in a certain way the same as one an- 
other, but also different: different in just the way they seem to be to 
most people, but the same to the extent that they are analogous.” 
What appears on the surface as dissonant, reveals a deeper resonance. 
To hear the resonance of truth under the cacophony of voices, Aristo- 
tle reflects not so much on the content of the philosophical positions 
of his predecessors as on the form of what they say. This allows Aris- 
totle, as Wieland suggests, both to take his predecessors seriously and 
to move beyond them. He can move beyond them because he is less 
concerned with what they say—that is, with the objective content of 
their thought—than with how they say it—that is, with what they 
mean by speaking the way they do. He must take them seriously be- 
cause their ways of speaking reveal what is implicitly presupposed 
about the things under consideration. For Aristotle, every \óyoç that 
genuinely seeks to say something concerning beings somehow reso- 
nates with the truth. 

This is the force of Aristotle’s insistence that the truth compels 
his predecessors to speak in certain ways. Yet truth only speaks in the 
things said as the things said speak about things. Two passages at the 
end of the first chapter of the Parts of Animals suggest the link 





84 Tbid. 1.5.188b34-189a1. 
8 Wieland, Die Aristotelische Physik, 143-4. 
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between truth and things. “For nature is an origin more than matter. 
Even Empedocles occasionally stumbles upon this, led by the truth it- 
self [ x’ avtijs tis GAnOeEtac], and is forced to say that the oboia and 
the nature is the X}éyoc, for example when he says what bone is.”® 
Empedocles speaks the truth when he attempts to articulate what 
bone is. If truth compels us, it is only when our Ayo are directed to- 
ward beings. This is further reinforced a few lines later when Aristo- 
tle says that Democritus was the first to touch on the vi Tw eiva “be- 
cause he was carried away by the thing itself [úm attot tod 
weaypatoc].”*” In commenting on these two passages, Heidegger 
writes: “AkyOe1a and roya [things or beings] are here used in the 
same sense, that is, &A1Qe.a is not ‘validity’ that clings to the sentence 
or some such thing (as a logic gone astray thinks), but rather [Aneta 
is] nothing other than the being in its uncovering, it is teGypua, insofar 
as the being with which I have to do is there in a certain uncovered- 
ness [in einer gewisser Enidecktheit].” This intimate connection 
between truth and thing emerges from a Adyos striving to articulate 
something of the truth of things. As with Aristotle, so with Heidegger, 
much depends on little words. Here, Heidegger’s “einer gewisser’—in 
a certain . . . uncoveredness—echoes Aristotle’s frequent use of “tis,” 
a certain ..., to temper the force of a statement when the danger of 
hyperbole looms. The danger here is that of hybris; for “a certain un- 
coveredness” is precisely not pure revelation. Truth is revealed 
through Koyos. This claim is no renunciation of the limits of Xoyoc. 
Rather, it points to those limits and, by extension, to human finitude 
itself. If, as Santayana has a fictional Avicenna remind us, “[n]Jatural- 
ists are often betrayed by their understanding of origins into a sort of 
inhumanity,” we would do well to listen for this tendency in Aristo- 
tle, the “greatest naturalist” of all. 

And indeed, such an inhumanity is discernible even in the way 
Aristotle himself appropriates the things said by his predecessors. 
The irony is that the very formalism that allows Aristotle both to take 
his predecessors seriously and to move beyond them involves a sort 
of appropriation, an abstraction from their original context, indeed a 





66 PA 1.1.642a16-20. 

87Thid. 1.1.642a28 

88 Heidegger, Grundbegriffe Der Aristotelischen Philosophie, 240. 

8 George Santayana, Dialogues in Limbo: With Three New Dialogues 
(Ann Arbor, MI: University of Michigan Press, 1957), 243. 
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violence that makes the things said, say things differently. Yet this too 
is a very human inhumanity; for it is an inescapable consequence of 
human historicity. It is a reminder of the finitude of which Aristotle, 
echoing Xenophanes, speaks when he calls the investigation concern- 
ing truth difficult. Yet this very recognition humanizes the investiga- 
tion; for let us not forget, it is easy to speak the truth. We are natural 
beings and our attempts to articulate the truth about beings will in- 
eluctably say something true, but only to the extent that our Adyou re- 
main open to beings themselves. We have, in fact, inherited from Aris- 
totle this openness to beings and the tıs of thinking that makes it 
possible, and he inherited it from his predecessors. For it is a human 
€Etc, an active condition, a way of being in the world that refuses to re- 
main content with the surface of things, but seeks to articulate the 
deeper truth of the beings that are at once familiar and elusive.” 

Access to the truth, then, does not require immediate insight into 
the realm of pure Being separate from the world in which we find our- 
selves. Yet it does involve a sort of transcendence, not the transcen- 
dence of which philosophers have often dreamed, confusing them- 
selves with the gods, but finite, human transcendence—the ability to 
step outside oneself by attending to the things said before; for in these 
articulations, the truth resonates. Yet this transcendence is finite, for 
we are limited even as we step outside ourselves, held accountable 
from two directions. On one side are the things said, the very history 
in which we are embedded and from which we speak. On the other 
side stand the things themselves, demanding to be put into words; for 
Aristotle’s naturalism tells us at once that beings go into words will- 
ingly, and that as an expression of a finite being, each attempted artic- 
ulation always leaves more to be said. To take up here at the end what 
was said at the beginning: if we learn how to listen more attentively, 
we too in time might begin to speak more beautifully. And in so 
speaking, “something great comes into being.” 


The Pennsylvania State University 





TI owe this formulation to Vincent Colapietro who eloquently writes: 
the best metaphysics is “a continuous striving to speak in a human voice 
about what is most intimately yet elusively familiar, everyday experience in 
its broadest reach and deepest import.” Colapietro, “Striving to Speak in a 
Human Voice,” 396-7. 


ON WHETHER AQUINAS’S /PSUM ESSE |S “PLATONISM”: 
STEPHEN L. BROCK 


Ix SEPTEMBER OF 2002, Oxford University Press published a book by 
Anthony Kenny entitled Aquinas on Being. In the preface, Kenny de- 
clares St. Thomas to be one of the greatest of all philosophers. The 
book’s aim, however, is not to explain this judgment. In fact it is to 
show that on the topic of being, Thomas “was thoroughly confused.” 
Kenny surveys works spanning Thomas’s entire career, finding therein 
neither a unified nor even a coherent conception of the nature of be- 
ing. His diagnosis of the confusion is complex, but there is one factor 
that stands out as the gravest and most pervasive. He calls it “pla- 
tonism.” 

Kenny’s is not an isolated voice. Indeed, for more than a quarter 
of a century, the eminent Italian philosopher and student of Aristotle, 
Enrico Berti, has been raising similar doubts about Thomas’s ontol- 
ogy.? Berti is less severe than Kenny in his judgments. But his worry 
is essentially the same: an infection of “platonism.” 





Correspondence to: Pontifical University of the Holy Cross; Via dei Far- 
nesi 82, 00186 Rome, Italy. 

1Revised version of “Lipsum esse è ‘platonismo’?,” in Tommaso 
d'Aquino e Voggetto della metafisica, ed. S. L. Brock (Rome: Armando, 2004), 
193-220. 

?Anthony Kenny, Aquinas on Being (hereafter “AB”) (Oxford: Oxford 
University Press, 2002), v. 

3In addition to the works cited in the course of this study, others in 
which he raises the issue include: Enrico Berti, “Aristotelismo e neopla- 
tonismo nella dottrina tomistica di Dio come ipsum esse,” in Enrico Berti, 
Studi Aristotelici (L'Aquila: Japadre Editore, 1975), 347-52; “Le problème de 
la substantialité de l'être et de un dans la Métaphysique,” in Etudes sur la 
Métaphysique d'Aristote, ed. Pierre Aubenque (Paris: Vrin, 1979), 89-129 
(French translation of the article cited in n. 6 below); “II significato del 
tomismo nel pensiero contemporaneo,” Studium 77 (1981): 59-66; “Originari- 
eta dell’idea e ultimita del principio,” Giornale di metafisica 7 (1985): 381- 
97; “Überwindung della metafisica?,” in La metafisica e il problema del suo 
superamento (Padova: Libreria Gregoriana Editrice, 1985), 9-43, esp. 18-29; 
“Brentano and Aristotle’s Metaphysics,” in Whose Aristotle? Whose Aristote- 
lianism?, ed. Robert W. Sharples (Aldershot: Ashgate, 2001), 1385—49. 
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The complaint, of course, is not simply that (neo)platonic 
thought is an important source for Thomas’s doctrine of being. For 
some time now, followers of Thomas have been stressing this very 
fact. They often use it to help explain why Thomas was able, as they 
say, to “go beyond” the ontology of Aristotle. But what concerns Berti 
and Kenny is a line of thought that Aristotle himself, associating it 
with Plato, lays out carefully and vigorously rejects—and that Thomas 
joins him in rejecting. It is this very line that they find insinuating it- 
self at crucial points in Thomas’s own thought on being. So the prob- 
lem is not just that the line is mistaken (though they clearly think it 
is). It is also that insofar as he adopts it, Thomas is being incoherent. 

It seems to me that Berti’s concerns have received far too little at- 
tention.4 Oddly, not even Kenny mentions him. In what follows, I 
shall refer more to Berti than to Kenny. Berti offers a much fuller 
analysis of the pertinent Aristotelian doctrines, and this enables him 
to formulate the issues in a correspondingly sharper way. Here I can 
address only some of them. I lay these out in sections I and I. My 
chief aim in the rest of the paper will be to highlight an element in 
Thomas's ontology that is both very pertinent and, I find, rather ne- 
glected by critics and followers alike. This is the connection that Tho- 
mas maintains between the nature of being and the differences of 
things. 


I 


Against Plato: being is not a single nature. In book 3 of the 
Metaphysics, Aristotle presents a list of difficulties that first philoso- 
phy needs to address. The 11 difficulty, which he calls “the hardest 
and the most necessary for knowledge of the truth,” is whether being 
and one constitute the substance and principle of things—the most 





4I am aware of only two responses: Antonino Poppi, “Sul problema 
della sostanzializzazione dell’ente e dell’uno in san Tommaso d’Aquino,” in 
Antonino Poppi, Classicita del pensiero medievale: Anselmo, Bonaventura, 
Tommaso, Duns Scoto alla prova dell’élenchos (Milano: Vita e pensiero, 
1988), 121-49; and Joseph Moreau, “La tradizione aristotelica e l'analogia 
entis,” in Metafore dell’invisibile: Ricerche sull’analogia, ed. G. Santinello 
(Brescia: Morcelliana, 1984), 93-6. In my opinion these do not address the 
real core of Berti’s criticism, which is that Thomas seems to treat being as a 
single essence. 
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mental realities—or whether they are only attributes of some other 
underlying nature.® Plato and the Pythagoreans, he says, finding being 
and one to be the most universal features of things, regarded them as 
the most essential. Aristotle also indicates that Plato, with his charac- 
teristic move of éxOeouc, isolated these features and posited a Being it- 
self and a One itself existing separately, that is, Ideas of Being and 
One.® Berti calls this the “substantialization” of being and one. 

Aristotle, of course, rejects this position. His reasons are several. 
Among them would be all of his arguments against the possibility that 
any universal or common feature could be a substance.’ Others con- 
cern the special case of being. Here two points, closely related, stand 
out. 

The first is Aristotle’s insistence that if there are many beings, 
then the substance of them, their essence, cannot be being itself. If it 
were, then it would be a genus; and this is impossible. The principles 
by which the species of a genus are divided from each other are their 
differentiae, and the genus cannot be predicated directly of the differ- 
entiae.2 So if being were a genus, divided by differentiae into many 
species, then it could not be predicated of the principles dividing it; 
which is to say, these principles could not be beings. Distinguishing 
features would not exist. There could not be many beings after all. 
The differences among beings must also be beings.® 

The second point also has to do with the multiplicity of the be- 
ings. Whether or not being is in the essence of all things, if 





5 Aristotle, Metaphysics 3.4.1001a4-33. See also 3.1.906a4-9; 
11.2.1060a36-b6. 

6 See Metaphysics 7.1.6.1040b17-30. On &8eou, see Enrico Berti, “D 
problema della sostanzialita dell’essere e dell’uno nella Metafisica di Aristo- 
tele” (hereafter “PS”), in Enrico Berti, Studi Aristotelici (L'Aquila: Japadre 
Editore, 1975), 183-4. For the most part I shall leave aside the question of the 
one, since the issue is Thomas’s doctrine of being. 

T See Metaphysics 7.13-16.10388b1-41a5. 

8 Metaphysics 3.3.998b20-27; see 3.4.1001a27-b1. If the genus were 
predicable of the differentiae, then the name of the genus would appear more 
than once in the definition of the species, and the differentiae themselves 
would be either species or individuals; see Aristotle, Topics 6.6.144a36—b3. 

® “In sum, being is not a genus because, besides expressing what there is 
that is common to all beings, it also expresses what there is that is diverse, 
that is, their differences”; Enrico Berti, “L’analogia dell’essere nella tradizione 
aristotelico-tomistica” (hereafter “AE”), in Metafore dell’invisibile: Ricerche 
sull'analogia, ed. G. Santinello (Brescia: Morcelliana, 1984), 30 (my transla- 
tion). 
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nonetheless there is one single thing whose essence consists in being 
itself{—an Idea of being—then being must be understood as a single 
essence. From this it follows that any other thing, considered just in 
itself or according to its own essence, would not be a being.!° So 
again there would be nothing—that is, no beings—to multiply being. 
Aristotle, in fact, groups Plato with thinkers who, in order to avoid the 
monism of Parmenides, tried to explain the multiplicity of beings by 
way of a composition of the nature of being with “something else,” 
that is, some nonbeing."! Aristotle’s own view is that the substance of 
each thing is a being (and also one) per se, not by a combination or in 
virtue of something conjoined to it. This is what he means when he 
says that “man,” “one man,” and “existing man” are interchangeable 
predicates.!2 

So the basic problem with the platonic position is that being is 
treated as a single essence, univocal. For Aristotle, being must be 
conceived from the start as diversified.!* If the multiplicity of things is 
real, then “being” cannot stand solely for a feature common to all 
things. It must also be able to stand, immediately, for what is distinc- 
tive about each. This is possible only because being does not have an 
absolute or fully autonomous nature, one that stands entirely on its 
own. Being is always said of a subject whose essence is not just being 
itself, and its nature varies in function of what it is said of.14 





10 “Being (L’ente) itself, in fact, is a substance having as its essence to be 
(Vessere) itself; in this way to be is a determinate essence, a single essence, 
namely the essence of this substance, not a multiplicity of essences. Now, 
since that which is signified by a term is the essence, if the term ‘to be’ signi- 
fies one sole essence, it must have a single signification. But then everything 
that is not a being by its essence is a nonbeing”; Berti, PS, 188 (my transla- 
tion). 

1 Jn Plato’s case, this would be the “Indefinite Dyad.” See Enrico Berti, 
“Multiplicity and Unity of Being in Aristotle” (hereafter “MU”), Proceedings 
of the Aristotelian Society 101 (2001): 206. Berti refers to Metaphysics 
14.2.1089a1-6. We might note that immediately after this passage, Aristotle 
remarks that being has many senses (1089a7). He seems to be explaining 
why there is no need to appeal to nonbeing. 

22 Metaphysics 4.2.1003b22-33. 

18 “Consequently being and one ought not to be thought of initially as 
unitary, and subsequently divided into a plurality of genera. For the same 
reason, there cannot be a genus, much less a single being, which is nothing 
but one or being, that is, which realizes in itself the essence of one and being; 
but there is always just a multiplicity of genera or of beings”; Berti, PS, 190. 
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This, Berti insists, does not mean that for Aristotle, “being” signi- 
fies nothing by itself. Rather, it would signify nothing, or would be in- 
distinguishable from nonbeing, if it only signified one thing. It signi- 
fies many things. This is why it is so rich. 


0 


Ipsum esse as univocal. Now, as Berti recognizes, Thomas 
Aquinas fully agrees with Aristotle’s general criticisms of platonic 
Ideas. Thomas rejects the existence of separate or subsistent versions 
of the essences of sensible things. Moreover, he does not hold that be- 
ing pertains to the essence of all things. He takes the point that being 
cannot be a genus.!® He also holds that “being,” by itself, signifies 
many things.” In fact, he does not fix on the common predicate “be- 
ing” (ens) and posit this directly as separate.!8 Instead, he isolates the 
common perfection or determination through which all things are be- 
ings, namely, the act of being, esse. He holds this to be outside the 





14 See Metaphysics 10.2.1053b9-21. Aristotle compares “being” with 
terms like “element” and “principle”: these do not signify the essence of that 
which is an element or a principle, but rather we still ask what the element or 
the principle is: Metaphysics 7.16.1040b16-19. 

16 See Enrico Berti, “L’analogia in Aristotele—interpretazioni recenti e 
possibili sviluppi” (hereafter “AA”), in Origini e sviluppi dell’analogia. Da 
Parmenide a S. Tommaso, ed. Giuseppe Casetta (Roma: Edizioni Vallomb- 
rosa, 1987), 113. 

16 To cite just one of the many places where he mentions it: “Omne ge- 
nus differentiis aliquibus diuiditur. Ipsius autem esse non est accipere ali- 
quas differentias; differentie enim non participant genus nisi per accidens, in 
quantum species constitute per differentias genus participant. Non potest au- 
tem esse aliqua differentia que non participat esse, quia non ens nullius est 
differentia”; Thomas Aquinas, Compendium theologiae (hereafter “CT”), pt 1, 
ch. 13, in Sancti Thomae Aquinatis doctoris angelici Opera omnia iussu 
Leonis XITI P.M. edita, vol. 42, cura et studio fratrum praedicatorum (Rome: 
Commissio Leonina, 1882—), 86. Unless otherwise indicated, all references 
for works of Thomas are to the Leonine edition. 

17 See Thomas Aquinas, Expositio Peryermeneias (hereafter, “EP”) bk. 
1, lect. 5 (Leonine ed. 1*1, p. 30, IL 314-30). 

18 He is explicit about the fact that just as unum and ens cannot be gen- 
era, neither can they be a subsistent substance: Thomas Aquinas, In duo- 
decim libros metaphysicorum Aristotelis expositio (hereafter “CM”), ed. 
Marie-Raymond Cathala and Raymond M. Spiazzi (Turin: Marietti, 1950), bk. 
10, lect. 3, §1966. 
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essence of all things—save one. This one is God, who is ipsum esse 
subsistens. All others have esse from Him. 

Thomas also sees esse as somehow diversified in things. They 
have it in various “modes,” which are determined according to their 
diverse essences. Nor is the esse possessed by things the very esse of 
God. God’s esse subsists separately, and hence in a pure and infinite 
way. The esse of other things is only participated, and it is condi- 
tioned and limited in each case, according to the essence of the partic- 
ipant. God is not identical with the esse inhering in all things, esse 
commune, but is rather its cause—its agent and its exemplar. 

Thus there are clear differences between Thomistic esse and the 
Platonic ðv criticized by Aristotle. Nevertheless, Berti is not per- 
suaded that Thomas has fully assimilated the criticism. If he had, he 
would not posit a single subsistent whose essence is constituted by 
esse itself. If esse can be the essence of one single thing, then esse it- 
self is one single essence. Even if other things share in it, thereby put- 
ting it under a variety of conditions, its own intrinsic signification will 
remain the same. And if esse is intrinsically the same, then so is ens it- 
self, insofar as it is ens. The diversity of being will not be intrinsic to 
it, as Aristotle insisted it must be (and as Thomas himself seems to 
agree that it must be). 

As Berti understands it, Thomas's way of placing esse outside the 
essences of things is not really in line with Aristotle’s denial that ens is 
a genus. If for Aristotle ens is not in the essences of things, this is be- 
cause it is too intimately tied to each thing’s whole essence, too 
bound up with its full identity, to be merely one essential feature 
alongside others, as a genus is. The differences are beings too; they 
exist. But if the nature of ens derives from esse, and if what esse pri- 
marily signifies is the essence of a single thing, then the nature of ens 
will be alien to the essences of other things. It will belong to things 
only in the manner of something added on. Its intrinsic signification 
will not embrace the diversity of things. 

It is not that Berti entirely rejects the possibility of distinguishing 
between essence and esse. If the essence of a thing includes potenti- 
ality, then it will be distinct from the thing’s esse, which is solely its 
actuality. But the point is that the esse is strictly proportioned to the 
essence, what we might call a function of it. That is, what a thing’s 
esse is is a function of its essence. For a living thing, “to be” means 
“to live.” For a threshold, it means to have a certain position. There is 
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no third element that is simply “to be,” with an independently consti- 
tuted nature of its own, in which things “participate.”!” What is com- 
mon to the esse of all things is only a proportionality (which is what 
Aristotle calls analogy): whatever the esse of a given thing is, it is re- 
lated to the thing as its actuality.” 

In short, despite Thomas’s own talk of analogy, he would really 
be making esse something uniform, univocal.?!_ He would not be see- 
ing diversity as intrinsic to it, diversity rooted in its immediate connec- 
tion with the various forms of things. If he were, then he could not 
“pull esse out” from things and posit one thing that is nothing but esse 
itself. Kenny puts it vividly: 

Many passages in Aquinas . . . suggest that esse is thought of as a vast 

reservoir of liquid that is given particular shape and form by being cap- 


tured in various receptacles. You and I, and the ants and the planets, are 
small buckets of this universal fluid; God is the vast, limitless ocean.” 





18 “Indeed Aristotle could not allow that beings ‘participate’ in being, un- 
derstood as an essence diverse from that which is proper to them and as ex- 
isting by itself, because being for him is not an essence that something can 
participate in or that can exist by itself, but it is originally a multiplicity of es- 
sences existing in diverse ways, each [way of existing] cognate with each [es- 
sence]. This is what he means to say, when he affirms that being and one, al- 
though each has a diverse signification vis-a-vis the other, add nothing to the 
signification of what they accompany, such that to say ‘man’ or ‘one man’ or 
‘existing man’ is the same”; Berti, PS, 191. See also Berti, AE, 32. 

20 Berti finds proportionality in Aristotle’s notion of being, although it is 
never stated explicitly, “for it is applied to the ontological principles of all be- 
ings (the three elements and the four causes) (Metaphysics 13.4.1070a31-32], 
to their logical principles (non-contradiction and excluded middle) [An. post. 
1.10.76a39], to their fundamental opposition (potency and act) [Metaphysics 
9.6.1048a37], to the categories of being [Metaphysics 14.6.1093b17-21] and of 
the good [Eth. Nic. 1.4.1096b28]”; Berti, AE, 25. Perhaps we can also add 
Metaphysics 7.16.1040b16-19; see above, n. 14. 

21 Thomas’s general doctrine of analogy is another part of the issue. 
Berti also finds “platonism” in the so-called analogy of attribution (see espe- 
cially Berti, AE and AA). This question exceeds the scope of this paper, but 
below (at n. 84) I offer a few observations in support of the view that Thomas 
understands the common “nature” of esse as a proportionality. In relation to 
Berti’s criticism, I think a full defense of Thomas’s conception of the analogy 
of being would require showing that this very proportionality can be verified 
in diverse and ordered ways, secundum magis et minus or per prius et pos- 
terius. I mean, not only the things of which the proportionality is predicated, 
but also the truth of the proportionality itself, must admit such an order. 

Kenny, AB, 123. Similarly, “It is almost as if esse were a vast expanse 
of liquid, portions of which take the shape of the receptacle in 
are poured, so that some esse comes out elephant-shaped, BD 
comes out gadfly-shaped”; Kenny, AB, 72. 
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This brings us to what is perhaps the most important part of Berti’s 
criticism. In his view, Thomas’s ipsum esse is not just un-Aristotelian. 
It is also incompatible with something even dearer to Thomas than 
the wisdom of Aristotle: the transcendence of God. If God’s essence 
consists precisely in esse,” then it is not something strictly proper to 
him. It does not belong to him exclusively.“ That very essence is also 
present, albeit in diminished “modes,” in all creatures. The terms 
employed to distinguish God from other things seem to indicate only a 
diversity of conditions of this essence: separate versus inherent, sub- 
sistent versus participated, infinite versus finite. They do not display 
an essential diversity, diversity in what God is. The nature of water is 
the same, whether it is in the ocean or in a bucket. Kenny draws the 
final conclusion: Thomas’s God is nothing other than the platonic Idea 
of esse.® It is the separate version of the essence common to all the 
instances of esse.?” 

The importance of the question, then, is evident. Berti also ob- 
serves its timeliness: 

Contemporary philosophy is particularly sensitive to the existence of 

differences, to the point that it has come to repropose the heideggerian 

conception, replacing the “ontological difference” between beings and 

being—which still always presupposes a univocal concept of being and 


risks subtracting being from the beings, that is, from the differences— 
with the simple differences among the beings. In agreement on this po- 





°3 Berti speaks of the “scholastic doctrine of God as a being whose es- 
sence is constituted by being itself”; Berti, PS, 186, n. 24. Further on I shall 
suggest that this is not exactly Thomas’s teaching. 

% Tn this sense being is like what Berti says about unity. “Undoubtedly 
the principle posited by Aristotle, namely the pure act, is also one, as we 
have seen, and in this respect it presents affinities with the principle posited 
by Plato; but what Aristotle now wants to show is that it is not enough to 
qualify it as one, since unity is not its essence, but it is necessary to say 
which one it is, or in other words, it is necessary to specify its essence by 
means of some determination that characterizes it in an exclusive way”; 
Berti, PS, 201. On the transcendence of God, see also Berti, AE, 32-3. 

* Berti wonders whether the very idea of “grades” of esse does not im- 
ply a univocal notion: “In fact, where there are grades, there seems to be a 
common essence, participated, precisely, in diverse grades, since difference 
in grade, rather than being a difference of quality, or in other words of es- 
sence, seems to be a difference of quantity. But if there is a single essence, 
participated in diverse grades, then being has an essence, and so it is univo- 
cal, no longer analogical”; Berti, AE, 21. Berti holds that for Aristotle, “when 
the discussion applies to heterogeneous realities, the adverb mallon [more] 
does not indicate a more intense grade of the same essence, but rather an es- 
sence that possesses the common predicate in a primary way (proteron, in 
the sense of ontological antecedence, not just chronological)”; Berti, PS, 203, 
n. 112. He refers to Metaphysics 2.1. 
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sition today are existentialism, phenomenology, hermeneutics, method- 
ological pluralism, yet without realizing that it contains in nuce the 
foundation of metaphysics, that is, the rational demonstration of the 
transcendence of the Absolute.” 


This is what I propose to examine in the following pages: the role 
played by the distinguishing features of things—their essences, and 
especially their differences—in Thomas’s ontology. I wish to suggest 
that they have a constitutive function, not only in the specific natures 
of the beings, but also in the nature of being, and even in the nature of 
esse itself. I have arranged the discussion so as to conclude with a 
consideration of Thomas’s understanding of the relation between the 
nature of esse and the nature of the divinity. 


m 


As though constituted through the principles of the essence. It 
would be otiose here simply to list texts in which Thomas directly ex- 
presses agreement with Aristotle’s account of being. His professed 





26 Kenny, AB, 113 and 121. We might also note that so understood, Tho- 
mas would be perfectly in line with the neoplatonic commentary on Plato's 
Parmenides that Pierre Hadot attributes to Porphyry; Pierre Hadot, Porphyre 
et Victorinus, 2 vol. (Paris: Etudes Augustiniennes, 1968). In this work, the 
nature of “to be” (elvan is conceived as an actuality distinct from form (ibid., 
1:489-90); and the first principle, the One, is presented as a pure “to be,” 
above all form, and even as the Idea itself of “to be” (ibid., 1:132; 2:107). 
Hadot sees a clear influence of this doctrine in the De hebdomadibus of Boet- 
hius, through which it would have passed on to the Middle Ages and Thomas 
(ibid., 1:490-2). See also David Bradshaw, “Neoplatonic Origins of the Act of 
Being,” The Review of Metaphysics 53 (1999): 383-401. 

27“Plato conceived being as having only one meaning because he con- 
ceived it as a genus, that is to say as an universal predicate expressing only 
what is common to all things, i.e. only a single aspect of things. This was, in 
fact, the condition for conceiving it as a separate Form, ie. Idea. And this 
was also the condition for conceiving being and one as the essence of a sub- 
stance, i.e. being itself (ipsum esse subsistens) and one itself (ipsum unum 
subsistens). In conclusion, if primary substance is the essence of being, be- 
ing must be understood univocally. If being has an essence, it is this essence. 
It cannot be many essences. But this is impossible; because we see many 
things, and their differences are existing and each of them is one. This is the 
core of Aristotle’s criticism of Plato as it is expounded in Metaph. B 4. This 
criticism ultimately rests on the argument offered in Metaph. B 3, and the 
view that Being and One cannot be genera”; Berti, MU, 207. 

2 Berti, AE, 30-1. 
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agreement is itself part of the reason that his own notion of esse as ac- 
tus essendi is said to involve him in incoherence. However, at least 
one such text, from his commentary on the Metaphysics, deserves to 
be recalled. It will serve to introduce some of the terms of the discus- 
sion. 

The text concerns the passage in which Aristotle says that “one” 
and “being” add no distinct reality to what they are said of, and that 
the substance of a thing is one and a being per se, not per accidens. In 
explaining the first point, Thomas takes the occasion to remark that 
the name ens is taken from actus essendi.” This is already rather 
striking. If there is any tension between his actus essendi and what 
Aristotle is saying here, Thomas is completely oblivious to it.®° 

A few lines later, to explain the point that the substance of a 
thing is one and a being per se, not per accidens, Thomas says that 
one and being cannot be predicated of a thing “through some ens 
added to it.” This would yield an infinite regress. He then criticizes 
Avicenna for saying that esse is something added on to a thing’s es- 
sence. Instead, Thomas says, 


even though the esse of a thing is other than its essence, it should not be 
thought of as something added on, in the manner of an accident; but 
rather, it is as though constituted through the principles of the essence. 
And therefore this name, ens, which is taken from esse itself, signifies 
the same as the name which is taken from essence itself [res].°! 


So we ought not to think of esse as another ens or as a diverse res. It 
is not an absolute or autonomous nature. Every esse is as though con- 
stituted through the principles of an essence. These would presum- 
ably be some matter and form, and chiefly some form. So understood, 
the relation between esse and essence is clearly very tight. For of 
course the essence itself can also be said to be constituted through 





2 “Sciendum est enim quod hoc nomen homo, imponitur a quidditate, 
sive a natura hominis; et hoc nomen res imponitur a quidditate tantum; hoc 
vero nomen ens, imponitur ab actu essendi: et hoc nomen unum, ab ordine 
vel indivisione”; CM, bk. 4, lect. 2, §553. 

50 On this see Ralph McInerny, “Do Aristotelian Substances Exxist?,” Sa- 
pientia 54 (1999): 325-38. 

31 “Esse enim rei quamvis sit aliud ab eius essentia, non tamen est intelli- 
gendum quod sit aliquod superadditum ad modum accidentis, sed quasi con- 
stituitur per principia essentiae. Et ideo hoc nomen ens quod imponitur ab 
ipso esse, significat idem cum nomine quod imponitur ab ipsa essentia”; CM, 
bk. 4, lect. 2, §558. Translations of Thomas throughout this paper are mine. 
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those same principles. They are its components. Kenny in fact won- 
ders how, on this account, esse and essence can be said to differ at 
all. 

I take it that part of the answer would be that although the esse is 
“as though” constituted through the principles of the essence, these 
are not to be understood as its very components. Thomas’s constant 
teaching is that every esse is something simple. It cannot be com- 
posed of matter and form. He must only mean that it is somehow pro- 
portioned to the matter and form comprising a thing’s essence. How- 
ever, this would not be sufficient to express the difference between 
esse and essence in every case in which Thomas holds that they differ: 
that is, in all creatures. For the essences of some creatures are not 
composed of matter and form, but are simply forms. So there must 
also be some more general difference, applying both to material and 
immaterial creatures. I shall try to bring out such a difference in the 
next section of the paper. 

The Metaphysics commentary is a rather late work of Thomas’s. 
But the way of conceiving esse set forth there is not at all a novelty for 
him. To cite just one example: in the De potentia, Thomas criticizes 
Avicenna in the very same way. The esse of a substance is not in the 
genus of accident. Even if it is not part of the essence, it is the very act 
of the essence, actus essentiae.* In works from every stage of Tho- 
mas’s career, we find similar formulations of the nature of esse: actus 
essentiae, actualitas essentiae, actualitas formae, and so on.* In the 
Summa theologiae, he uses such an expression to distinguish esse 





32 Kenny, AB, 175. 

3 “Esse non dicitur accidens quod sit in genere accidentis, si loquamur 
de esse substantiae—est enim actus essentiae—sed per quamdam simili- 
tudinem: quia non est pars essentiae, sicut nec accidens”; Thomas Aquinas, 
Quaestiones disputatae de potentia dei (hereafter, “DP”), in S. Thomae 
Aquinatis Quaestiones disputatae, vol. 2, ed. M. Pession (Turin: Marietti, 
1954), q. 5, a. 4, ad 3. 

% See, for example, Thomas Aquinas, Scriptum super libros Senten- 
tiarum (hereafter, “In Sent.”), ed. P. Mandonnet and M. Moos (Paris: 
Lethielleux, 1929-37), bk. 1, d. 4, q. 1, a 1, ad 2; d. 19, q. 5, a. 1, obj. 1; d. 33, q. 
l, a. 1, ad 1; d. 37, q. 1, a. 2; Quaestiones disputatae De veritate (hereafter 
“DV”), q. 10, a. 1, obj. 3 Leonine ed., vol. 22); Quaestio disputata De spiritu- 
alibus creaturis (hereafter, “DSC”), in S. Thomae Aquinatis Quaestiones 
disputatae, vol. 2, ed. M. Calcaterra and T. S. Centi (Turin: Marietti, 1954), q. 
un., a. 11; Summa theologiae (hereafter “STh”), L, q. 54, a. 1; EP, bk. 1, lect. 5 
(Leonine ed., vol. 1*1.31, I. 387-403). See also DP, q. 9, a. 5, ad 19. 
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from action. “An action is properly the actuality of a power (virtutis), 
as an esse is the actuality of a substance or an essence.” 

It seems clear then that Thomas would have no objection to the 
idea that esse is always strictly proportioned to the essence of its sub- 
ject, as a function thereof: quite the contrary. In relation to our 
theme, one set of texts in which this idea emerges is especially strik- 
ing. It is a line of argument that Thomas uses rather frequently in sup- 
port of the very thesis that esse and essence in things other than God 
must be distinct. This will be the focus of the next section. I should 
mention that in presenting this argument, my chief concern is not 
with whether it serves to show the distinction to be a “real” one. What 
mainly interests me is the conception of esse involved in it. 


IV 


Differing according to esse. The argument appears in various 
versions in different works. I suppose the best known version is that 
of the Summa theologiae. It is part of the fifth article in the question 
on God’s simplicity (1, q. 3). This article comes immediately after the 
discussion of the identity, in God, of esse and essence. It concerns 
whether God is in a genus. Thomas wants to show that the divine na- 
ture does not have a definition, a formula composed of genus and dif- 
ferentia. That is, the conception or ratio that properly expresses the 
divine nature must be perfectly simple. 

Thomas gives three arguments to show that God is not in a genus 
as aspecies. The first is that the principle of a thing’s genus is related 
to the principle of its differentia as potency to act and that in God 
there is nothing potential. The second is that since God’s essence is 
His esse, and since a thing’s genus signifies its essence, His genus 
would have to be ens; but ens cannot be a genus, because the differen- 
tiae would be outside ens. A non ens cannot be a differentia. 

The third argument is the one that interests us. Things that are in 
a genus, Thomas says, share in the quiddity or essence of the genus; 





3 “Actio enim est proprie actualitas virtutis; sicut esse est actualitas 
substantiae vel essentiae”; STh I, q. 64, a. 1. Similarly: “sicut autem ipsum 
esse est actualitas quaedam essentiae, ita operari est actualitas operativae 
potentiae seu virtutis”; DSC, q. un., a 11. 

38 On this point see CM, bk. 8, lect. 2, $1697; STh I, q. 76, a. 3, ad 4. 
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and the genus is predicated of them essentially, in quod quid est. Yet 
they differ according to esse. The esse of man is not the same as the 
esse of horse, nor is the esse of this man the same as the esse of that 
man. Hence, for anything in a genus, esse and quod quid est, or esse 
and essence, differ. But in God they do not differ. So God is not in a 
genus, and He has neither genus, nor differentia, nor definition. ?” 

It is a difficult argument. However, it has the advantage of distin- 
guishing between essence and esse in a way that applies even to the 
creatures whose essences are not composed of matter and form—the 
immaterial creatures, the angels. Thomas holds that the angels consti- 
tute a genus divided into species, each with its own differentia. In 
their case too, we may note, esse is proportioned to essence. An an- 
gel’s essence, Thomas says, is the “ratio of its whole esse”; it is so in- 
sofar as it is “such” an essence (talis essentia), the specific essence 
that it is, “according to its proper ratio.”® In the same article, Thomas 
affirms universally that “the esse of any creature whatsoever is deter- 
mined to one according to genus and species.” So we are dealing 
with a teaching meant to extend to all created beings. Drawing upon 
related passages from other works, I understand it as follows.*! 





37 “Tertio, quia omnia quae sunt in genere uno, communicant in quiddi- 
tate vel essentia generis, quod praedicatur de eis in eo quod quid est. Differ- 
unt autem secundum esse, non enim idem est esse hominis et equi, nec huius 
hominis et ilius hominis. Et sic oportet quod quaecumque sunt in genere, dif- 
ferant in eis esse et quod quid est, idest essentia. Unde manifestum est quod 
deus non est in genere sicut species. Et ex hoc patet quod non habet genus, 
neque differentias; neque est definitio ipsius”; STh I, q. 3, a. 5. 

38 STh I, q. 50, a. 2, ad 1; I, q. 50, a. 4, c. and ad 1. Thomas is clear about 
the fact that angels have true differentiae, even though we cannot reach a 
proper understanding of them: see Thomas Aquinas, De ente et essentia 
(hereafter, “DEE”), ch. 5 (Leonine ed., vol. 43, p. 379, ll. 72-6). 

%STh I, q. 54, a. 2, ad 2; see I, q. 7, a 2. 

40 “Esse autem cuiuslibet creaturae est determinatum ad unum secun- 
dum genus et speciem”; STh I, q. 54, a. 2. 

41 The related passages are DEE, ch. 5 (Leonine ed., vol. 43, 378, ll. 7-14, 
quoted below, n. 42); In Sent., bk. 1, d. 8, q. 4, a 2, s.c. 2; In Sent., bk. 1, d. 35, 
q. 1, a. 4; DV, q. 2, a. 11 (quoted below, n. 50); DV q. 27, a. 1, ad 8; DP, q. 7, a. 3; 
Summa contra gentiles (hereafter, “SCG”), bk. 1, ch. 25 (Item. Quicquid 
est...”); CT, p. 1, ch. 14. A helpful survey of the various texts, under the head- 
ing of “The ‘Genus’ Argument,” is found in John F. Wippel, The Metaphysical 
Thought of Thomas Aquinas. From Finite Being to Uncreated Being (here- 
after, “MTTA”), Monographs of the Society for Medieval and Renaissance 
Philosophy 1 (Washington, D.C.: The Catholic University of America Press, 
2000), 157-61. 
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The first step is that things in a genus share in the quiddity or es- 
sence, the “what it is,” of the genus. This means that the proper ratio 
of the genus, its intrinsic intelligible content, is the same in each case. 
The genus is said univocally of its members. The ratio signified by 
“animal” is the same when it is said of horses and when it is said of 
men. Horses and men are animals, and they do not differ with respect 
to what an animal is. Likewise, Socrates and Plato do not differ with 
respect to what a man is. Here we can note that although the argu- 
ment is being used to make a point about things in a genus, Thomas 
clearly takes it to be applicable also to things in a common species. It 
applies to any being whose nature has something univocal in common 
with the nature of some other being. This is explicit in some of the 
parallel texts.’ 

The next step is that even though esse belongs to all things, they 
differ with respect to it. How so? Thomas does not spell this out 
here. But both the logic of the argument and some of the parallel 
texts leave little doubt about it. 

It is not just that things have distinct instances of esse. If man 
and horse have distinct instances of esse, they also have distinct in- 
stances of the nature of animal. They are not the same animal. But 
the point would be that these instances of the nature of animal are not 
distinct on account of anything in the very nature of animal. In itself, 
or according to its own ratio, the nature of animal is entirely one and 
the same. It is diversified only per accidens, or through association 
with something extrinsic to its proper ratio; namely, some differentia. 
By contrast, between diverse instances of esse, the diversity is never 
solely through association or per accidens. It is intrinsic. Things are 
diverse “according to” esse. For each thing, there is something which 
is its esse; but what this something is for one thing differs from what it 
is for another. The ratio of animal remains the same when said of dis- 
tinct animals, but the ratio of esse does not. If what esse is were the 
same for two things, then they would not really be two, but only one: 
that is, one being (ens).4 





4 For example: “essentia sua [scil. Dei] non est aliud quam esse eius. Et 
ex hoc sequitur quod ipse non sit in genere; quia omne quod est in genere 
oportet quod habeat quiditatem preter esse suum, cum quiditas uel natura ge- 
neris aut speciei non distinguatur secundum rationem nature in illis, quorum 
est genus uel species, sed esse est diuersum in diuersis”; DEE, ch. 5 (Leonine 
ed., vol. 43, p. 378, ll. 7-14). 
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In effect, then, this argument seems to complement the article’s 
preceding argument, which reasoned that God cannot be in a genus 
because ens cannot be a genus.© Ens is not a genus because it is not 
diversified solely by something outside its own signification, a differ- 
entia. When said of diverse things, its own signification differs. But 
what it signifies is the esse of whatever it is said of. So the esse of one 
thing must be intrinsically diverse from that of other things. And, it 
must be so just insofar as the thing is an ens; which is to say, in every 
respect. So if something is in a genus, its essence cannot be its esse, 
because its essence is not in every respect diverse from the essences 
of other things in the genus. What it is is partly the same as what the 
others are. But it is not even partly the same ens as the others. 

Is Thomas urging us to think of esse as something inconceivable, 
defying formulation? This would not particularly favor the judgment 
that it is something diverse in each thing. What he says is that the esse 
of a man is not the same as that of a horse, and that the esse of this 
man is not the same as the esse of that. The basic thought, I believe, is 
that for a horse, to be is to be a horse. For a man, to be is to be a 
man. For Socrates, it is to be Socrates. Esse is diverse in each 





43 Kenny does not seem to have grasped this. Speaking of DP, a. 7, a. 3, 
he says: “everything shares the thin and universal predicate [esse]—it is the 
very same predicate that is true of each and every item—but . . . each thing 
has its very own individual instance of that predicate. In the same way, if two 
peas are as alike as two peas can be, they will share the very same shade of 
green, but nonetheless the greenness of the pea on the right of my plate is a 
different entity from the greenness of the pea on the left of my plate”; Kenny, 
AB, 122. For Thomas, what Kenny says about greenness would be correct; 
but Thomas is maintaining precisely that esse is not like greenness in this re- 
spect. Esse is not the very same predicate—it is not the same in signification 
or ratio—in any two cases. The ratio of esse is diverse in diverse things. 

“4 Thus in SCG, bk. 1, ch. 25 (“Item. Quicquid est...”), he gives this sim- 
ple reason why things in a genus must differ secundum esse: “alias genus de 
pluribus non praedicaretur.” 

45 This is in fact how Thomas glosses the De potentia version of the argu- 
ment: “nihil ponitur in genere secundum esse suum, sed ratione quidditatis 
suae; quod ex hoc patet, quia esse uniuscuiusque est ei proprium, et distinc- 
tum ab esse cuiuslibet alterius rei; sed ratio substantiae potest esse commu- 
nis: propter hoc etiam Philosophus dicit, quod ens non est genus. Deus au- 
tem est ipsum suum esse: unde non potest esse in genere”; DP, q. 7, a. 3 (see 
also In Sent., bk. 1, d. 35, q. 1, a 4, c). 

46 “Esse enim hominis terminatum est ad hominis speciem, quia est re- 
ceptum in natura speciei humanae; et simile est de esse equi, vel cuiuslibet 
creaturae”; DP, q. 1, a. 2. 
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case—what it is, its intrinsic ratio, differs—because it is constituted 
according to diverse essential principles.” 

If this reading is correct, then the striking thing is that Thomas is 
using the very proportion between a thing’s essence and its esse to 
show a distinction between them. The distinction is not between the 
essence of a horse and some alien or absolute nature which is nothing 
but “esse.” It is between the essence of a horse and the act of being a 
horse. How is the distinction to be understood? 

Perhaps some help is afforded by recalling the article’s first argu- 
ment. Genus and differentia stand in a relation of potency and act. In 
the Metaphysics, Aristotle argues that this is the only way to account 
for the unity of a true definition. Even though the definition contains 
many words, what it defines is nonetheless one, and a being, per se.*8 
Thomas is presupposing that the genus of a thing does not exist in act 
on its own, independently of its various species and of their differen- 
tiae. The genus has esse only in conjunction with and according to 
some differentia.” 

What this means is that in a man, the act of being an animal is the 
very same thing as the act of being a man, and of being rational. Such 
an act of being is of course proper to men. But the nature of animal is 
not proper to men. It also belongs to horses. And in a horse, the act 
of being an animal is the same as the act of being a horse, and of what- 
ever the differentia of a horse is. So it is at least clear that the nature 
of animal and an act of being an animal are never quite the same. 
More generally, no common and univocal feature will be quite the 
same as an act of being that feature. As Thomas says in the De veri- 





47 Thomas says that this is how we distinguish between one esse and an- 
other: by identifying the distinct natures that they are the esse of. (“Life,” for 
example, means the esse of something that is of such a nature as to move it- 
self.) See DP, q. 7, a. 2, ad 9. This does not mean that there is not an intrinsic 
diversity between one esse and another; rather, we get at the intrinsic diver- 
sity through the diversity in their proper subjects. As he explains in the same 
place, it is in a similar way that we distinguish the forms of different kinds of 
things: by identifying the matter proper to each (as soul is defined as the act 
of a physical organic body). Clearly the forms of different kinds of things are 
intrinsically diverse. 

48 Metaphysics 7.12.1037b8-38a35; 8.6.1045a8—-b24. 

49 “Impossibile est enim aliquid esse in actu nisi omnibus existentibus 
quibus esse substantiale designatur: non enim potest esse animal in actu quin 
sit animal rationale vel irrationale”; SCG, bk. 1, ch. 24. More succinctly: “Ex 
genere enim habetur quid est res, non autem rem esse; nam per differentias 
specificas constituitur res in proprio esse”; CT, pt. 1, ch. 13. 
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tate, man (homo) is not the same as being man (hominem esse), and 
knowledge (scientia) is not the same as being knowledgeable (esse 
scientem).© 

It might seem as though a thing’s act of being is nothing other 
than its differentia or its distinguishing ratio. But this cannot be right 
either, because even though the thing’s act of being is not identical 
with its genus, it is nonetheless determined according to the genus.°! 
For again, the genus is predicated of it in quod est. It is part of the 
definition expressing the thing’s essence, through whose principles 
the thing’s act of being is constituted. Man’s act of being, for example, 
is not only an act of being rational, but also an act of being an animal. 
It is an act of being a rational animal. To identify his act of being with 
his differentia would thus lead to absurdity. It would mean that man 
could be defined as an animal being a rational animal. 

So the esse of a thing cannot be identified either with its genus or 
with its differentia. It is somehow a function of both. But a serious 
question still remains. It is similar to the one posed by Kenny. He 
asked how, if esse is constituted by the principles of the essence—the 
matter and form—it can be said to differ from the essence, which is 
also constituted by these same principles. We can likewise ask how, if 
a thing’s esse is to be understood in terms of its genus and differentia, 





50 “Tia enim quae secundum eamdem rationem sunt in diversis, sunt eis 
communia secundum rationem substantiae sive quidditatis, sed sunt discreta 
secundum esse. Quidquid autem est in Deo, hoc est suum proprium esse; si- 
cut enim essentia in eo est idem quod esse, ita scientia est idem quod esse 
scientem in eo; unde, cum esse quod est proprium unius rei non possit alteri 
communicari, impossibile est ut creatura pertingat ad eamdem rationem ha- 
bendi aliquid quod habet Deus, sicut impossibile est quod ad idem esse perve- 
niat. Similiter etiam esset in nobis: si enim in Socrate non differret homo et 
hominem esse, impossibile esset quod homo univoce diceretur de eo et Pla- 
tone, quibus est esse diversum”; DV, q. 2, a 11. 

5! See above, n. 40. 

52 For similar reasons, the esse of an individual belonging to a common 
species cannot be identified with its “principle of individuation.” Although 
the esse of one individual is intrinsically diverse from that of others, this di- 
versity presupposes and results from diversity in the constitution of the esse’s 
subject, that is, diversity either in form or at least in matter. For simplicity’s 
sake I concentrate here on the diversity of esse in things of a common genus 
that differ in species, but the discussion would apply, mutatis mutandis, to 
distinct individuals of a common species. On Thomas’s not regarding esse as 
the principle of individuation in creatures, see Lawrence Dewan, “The Indi- 
vidual as a Mode of Being According to Thomas Aquinas,” The Thomist 63 
(1999): 403-24. 
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it differs from the thing’s whole essence. For the same can be said of 
the essence itself. Genus and differentia are the parts of the thing’s 
definition, which is the formula expressing the understanding of its 
essence. 

To Kenny’s question, I suggested that a plausible answer would 
be that the esse is not strictly composed of matter and form, as the es- 
sence is. Rather, the esse would be something simple, though with a 
constitution proportioned both to the matter and to the form. The dif- 
ference then would be that whereas the essence is composite, or has 
parts, the esse is simple. The answer to our question, I believe, will 
turn out to be similar to this. However, it will also differ in an impor- 
tant way. Considering this difference will help to formulate it. 

The answer cannot quite be that while the esse of a creature is 
simple, its essence is composed of genus and differentia. The distinc- 
tion between genus and differentia is not properly a distinction be- 
tween components or parts of a thing’s essence. This is clearest in the 
case of angels, whose essences are said to be incomposite realities, 
the essences of pure forms. The only substantial composition in them 
is that of their essence and their substantial esse. But not even the 
essence of a corporeal substance is properly composed of genus and 
differentia. For a corporeal substance has only one substantial form; 
and this simple form is a principle not only of its differentia but also of 
all the genera that are predicable of it. It is not in virtue of his matter 
alone that a man is an animal, or a living organism, or even a body. He 
is all of these in virtue of the composition of his matter and his one 
form—the same form in virtue of which he is rational. In other 
words, the whole constitution of a thing’s essence underlies both its 
genus and its differentia. A sign of this is that both the genus and the 
differentia are predicated per se of the thing as a whole.® 

But they signify its essence according to distinct intelligibilities 
or rationes. This is what genus and differentia properly compose: the 





53 See STh I, q. 50, a. 2, ad 3. 

54 See DEE, ch. 2 (Leonine ed., vol. 48, p. 373, ll. 223-36); STh I, q. 76, a. 
3, c. & ad 4; a. 4; a 6, ad 1; DSC, q. un., a 1, ad 24; Thomas Aquinas, De sub- 
stantiis separatis (hereafter “DSS”), ch. 5 (Leonine ed., voL 40, p. D-50, IL. 
88-124). It is true that in things composed of matter and form, there is a cer- 
tain correspondence between genus and matter, and between differentia and 
form; but the correspondence is not a strict identity. On this see DEE, ch. 2 
(Leonine ed., vol. 43, p. 372, IL 135-207); In Sent., bk. 2, d. 3, q. 1, a. 5; CM, bk. 
10, lect. 10, §2115-16. 

55 See DEE, ch. 2 (Leonine ed., vol. 43, p. 371, Il. 96-104); CM, bk. 8, lect. 
2, 81697; CM, bk. 10, lect. 10, §2114. 
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whole essential ratio of the thing, its definition. They are distinct in- 
telligible dimensions that the thing essentially instantiates. The dis- 
tinction reflects our mind’s way of getting at a thing’s essence, which 
is by comparing and contrasting it with other things.®’ It is a logical 
distinction. 

However, we should not lose sight of the fact that the ratio which 
breaks down into genus and differentia is indeed a thing’s definition, 
its essential formula. Genus and differentia are predicated in quod 
quid est. Each captures a dimension of what the thing is. The es- 
sences of things—created things—really lend themselves to this way 
of understanding. The distinction between genus and differentia in 
the understanding of creatures is not like the distinction among the 
meanings of the various names that we can give to God. Our best un- 
derstanding of God consists of a multiplicity of rationes only because 
it is a deficient understanding. Although we can give him many true 
names, and even names that are true of him in virtue of his essence, 
none of them adequately expresses or represents his essence. Nor do 
all of them together.®® None of them quite captures even a dimension 
of what he is. What he is does not have distinct “dimensions.” The ra- 
tio that expresses his essence cannot be a definition; it must be utterly 
simple. Proof of this, Thomas is arguing, is that God’s essence is iden- 
tical with his esse. No esse yields a ratio that breaks down into genus 
and differentia. 

This then seems to be how a creature’s esse differs from its es- 
sence, according to the present argument. The essence is such that its 
ratio can be analyzed into parts. It is composed of a number of sim- 
pler rationes. Even when the essence is nothing but form, it has dis- 
tinct intelligible dimensions. There is an indeterminate dimension 
that belongs also to other kinds of things, the genus; and there is a de- 
termining dimension that puts the thing in contrast with those others, 
the differentia. Of course the thing cannot have one of these dimen- 
sions without the other. Both are essential to it. Still, they are quite 
distinct rationes. The differentia is not in the ratio of the genus; oth- 
erwise no member of the genus would be without that differentia. 





56 See DEE, ch. 2 (Leonine ed., vol. 43, p. 372, ll. 207-17). 

57 See STh I, q. 87, a. 1 (near the end of the corpus). 

58 See STh I, q. 13, a. 1; a 2, ad 1 and ad 3; a 4. 

59 On genus and differentia as indeterminate and determining, see DEE, 
ch. 2 (Leonine ed., vol. 43, p. 373, ll. 223-42); STh I, q. 50, a. 2, ad 1. 
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And the genus is not in the ratio of the differentia, for the reasons 
given by Aristotle. 

The ratio of a thing’s esse cannot be analyzed in this way. To be 
sure, as we have seen, the ratio of its esse is a function of its genus 
and differentia (and in this it differs from the ratio of the divine esse, 
which is not such a function). The substantial esse of a man is an act 
of “being a man,” which is to say, “being a rational animal.” But al- 
though we can also use less complete expressions to refer to it, such 
as “being rational” or “being an animal,” this is not to break it down 
into genus and differentia. Man’s esse does not have a generic di- 
mension that is univocally common to all animals, joined with an- 
other, differentiating dimension that makes it proper to man. Even 
when we call it “being an animal,” we must understand this in such a 
way that what it signifies is proper to man.®! If something is in a ge- 
nus, then part of the ratio of what it is is exactly the same as part of 
the ratio of what some other things are. But the ratio of its being 
what it is is entirely proper to it. 

In short, the essence of something in a genus instantiates many 
intelligible dimensions, but the ratio of its esse is simpler. And yet it 
is not simpler in the way that the genus or the differentia are, namely, 
by being one of those very dimensions. Once more, the esse presup- 
poses and is proportioned to the whole constitution of the essence. 
Its own ratio is a function of that of the essence, because it is nothing 
other than the actuality of the essence—of all its dimensions to- 
gether.© I think we can say that the esse is the act proportioned to the 
unity of the various dimensions of the essence. In the esse, the intelli- 
gible dimensions of the essence are as it were perfectly fused, more 


60 A sign that being an animal and being rational are not related as genus 
and differentia is that they have an element in common: “being.” Yet they do 
not express two distinct acts of being, as being a man and being white do. 
Both signify a man’s one substantial act of being. 

81 As discussed above (p. 285), it is not that things differ according to 
esse in the same way that they differ according to their . . . differentiae. 
Man’s act of being rational, and a horse’s act of being whatever the differen- 
tia of a horse is, are both acts of being an animal. Only, what being an animal 
signifies in the two cases is not entirely the same. Yet there is an analogy be- 
tween them, such as to allow for the same expression. By contrast, the 
horse’s differentia cannot be termed “rational” even by analogy. The horse is 
not rational. However, even between man’s act of being rational and a 
horse’s act of being whatever the differentia of a horse is, there is still] some 
analogy, according to which both are called acts of being. 
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perfectly than in the essence itself. It is more formal.” This does not 
mean more general, but rather, more concentrated. The esse is the 
“point” of the essence. Nor is it a mere further specification, just one 
more dimension. It is expressed by a verb. It is more like the event, or 
the exercise, of the essence. (Kenny cites a remark by Gilbert Ryle to 
the effect that existing is something like breathing, only quieter.*) 


V 


God is his act of being. One thing that emerges very clearly in the 
argument just examined, I believe, is that in distinguishing the essence 
of a thing from its act of being, Thomas is not thinking of the act of be- 
ing as something to which no qualifying predicate can be added. The 
act of being of a man is qualified according to the essence or the form 
of man. Itis an act of being a man. If we need confirmation of this, we 
may consider another passage from the Summa theologiae, in which 





® In the judgment of John Wippel, if Thomas’s argument does not in- 
volve a petitio principii—that is, if it does not presuppose a real distinction 
between esse and essence in things that are in a genus or a species—then “as 
it first appears in the argument, esse may signify nothing more than a particu- 
lar actually existing member of a generic or specific class, that is, a particular 
concrete existent”; Wippel, MTTA, 161. Yet “Thomas himself would not allow 
for real distinction between a universal intelligible content and a particular 
instantiation of the same” (ibid.). But on the interpretation that I am propos- 
ing, what esse initially signifies in the argument is simply the actuality of a 
thing’s essence. A certain property of it is then isolated, namely, that its ratio 
contains nothing univocally common. From this it is concluded that in a 
thing belonging to a genus, esse and essence cannot be identical, since the ra- 
tio of the essence does contain something univocally common. That the con- 
crete existent cannot be identical with its esse would follow by the same rea- 
soning. As for the “real distinction,” the argument does seem to assume that 
both essence and esse are real. Neither is a negation or a relation of reason; 
each is a perfection of the thing. Does the argument show that they are dis- 
tinct perfections? Might they be one simple perfection, considered merely 
according to distinct rationes, like genus and differentia in an angel? Cer- 
tainly the argument shows that the ratio of the essence is neither identical 
with nor part of the ratio of the esse. What I am suggesting is that it also as- 
sumes, as basis for the premise of the diversity of esse in diverse things, that 
the ratio of a thing’s esse is determinate, and that it is a function of the deter- 
minate ratio of the thing’s essence. This means that the ratio of the esse is 
not part of the ratio of the essence, and that they are not related as indeter- 
minate and determining. The overall result, I believe, is that they cannot be 
rationes of the same perfection. 

8 Esse is “maxime formale”: STh I, q. 7, a. 1. 

§ Kenny, AB, 59. 
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Thomas offers a truly fundamental formulation of the principal mean- 
ing of “a being” (ens). 
Since “a being” properly bespeaks something’s being in act, and act 
properly has order to potency, that according to which something is 
called “a being” unreservedly (simpliciter) is that according to which it 
is first set off from what is merely in potency. But this is the substantial 


esse of each thing. And hence each is called “a being” unreservedly in 
function of its substantial esse.© 


So esse, in the full sense, means nothing other than the substantial 
esse of something. For Socrates, to be is the same as to be aman. His 
beginning or ceasing to be a man is the same as his beginning or ceas- 
ing to be simply. It is true that the statement “Socrates is” does not 
mean the same as the statement “Socrates is a man.” The first says 
that Socrates is in act, “set off from what is merely in potency”; the 
second says that he actually has human nature. But the point would 
be that the two statements are true in virtue of one and the same act, 
which is Socrates’ substantial esse. This does not mean that no fur- 
ther esse can be added to him. But what is added will be a merely sec- 
ondary esse, constituted according to some accident. Thus the pas- 
sage continues: 
in function of acts added on, something is said to be in a way (secun- 
dum quid), as “to be white” signifies to be in a way; for to be white does 
not take away being in potency simply, since it accrues to a thing that 
already exists in act. 
Besides a thing’s substantial act of being, which it has through its sub- 
stantial form, and the eventual additional acts of being that it acquires 





%& “Cum ens dicat aliquid proprie esse in actu, actus autem proprie or- 
dinem habeat ad potentiam; secundum hoc simpliciter aliquid dicitur ens, se- 
cundum quod primo discernitur ab eo quod est in potentia tantum. Hoc au- 
tem est esse substantiale rei uniuscuiusque; unde per suum esse substantiale 
dicitur unumquodque ens simpliciter”; STh I, q. 5, a. 1, ad 1. As Thomas indi- 
cates a few pages later, the substantial esse of a thing is nothing other than 
the esse that it has in virtue of its substantial form: “Prima perfectio ignis 
consistit in esse quod habet per suam formam substantialem”; STh I, q. 6, a. 
3. 

8 Thus Thomas both distinguishes and connects the “existential” and 
copulative senses of the verb “est”; see EP, bk. 1, lect. 5 (Leonine ed., vol. I*1, 
p. 31, ll. 382-407). 

67 “Per actus autem superadditos, dicitur aliquid esse secundum quid, si- 
cut esse album significat esse secundum quid; non enim esse album aufert 
esse in potentia simpliciter, cum adveniat rei iam praeexistenti in actu”; STh 
Iq. 5, a. 1,ad 1. 
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through some accidental form, there is no other act of being in the 
thing. There is no such thing as an act of being that is not constituted 
according to some form. 

Now, Kenny at least is quite clear that Thomas does not think of 
the esse of creatures as something unqualifiable.® Every created be- 
ing has esse through a form, and its esse can be qualified by a predicate 
corresponding to its form. But when Thomas speaks of the esse of 
God, Kenny says, he does indeed seem to introduce an unqualifiable 
esse. God is esse tantum, esse purum, esse sine additione—ipsum 
esse. Kenny takes such expressions to mean that God’s esse admits no 
predicate at all. God just is, without being any kind of thing—with- 
out form. 

Kenny thinks this is absurd.” I think he is right. But in my opin- 
ion, it is not what Thomas means. 

Certainly the argument that God is not in a genus, on account of 
the identity of his esse with his essence, does not imply that his esse is 
unqualifiable.”! It only implies that his esse is not qualified according 
to some principle distinct from it. It will be an esse that is totally un- 
conditional. Everything in God is identical with his esse. In other 
words, the argument does not suppose that God’s essence is identical 
with “esse,” taken abstractly or by itself. It only supposes the identity 
of the essence of God with the esse of God—whatever such esse is. 
Whereas man is other than being man, and knowledge is other than 
being knowledgeable, God is not other than being God. 

This is a crucial point. Kenny in fact grants that if Thomas only 
means that God is “an” esse itself—not sheer “being itself,” but his 





88 See Kenny, AB, 151-2. 

8 “There is one type of being where no predicate can be attached, where 
something just is, full stop. This type of being is unique to God”; Kenny, AB, 
191. 

” See Kenny, AB, 110-12. 

71 Clearly his esse is not a “substantial” esse, in the sense of the esse of 
something in the genus of substance; and even less is it an “additional” esse. 
“Quidquid autem creatura perfectionis habet ex essentialibus principiis et ac- 
cidentalibus simul coniunctis, hoc totum deus habet per unum suum esse 
simplex”; DV, q. 21, a. 5. (See also STh I-I, q. 18, a. 1.) “Substantial” signifies 
a particular mode of esse. But rather than to say that God has no mode of 
esse (cf. Kenny, AB, 112), Thomas says that he has a universal mode: “Ea 
quae a primo ente esse participant, non participant esse secundum universa- 
lem modum essendi, secundum quod est in primo principio, sed particulariter 
secundum quendam determinatum essendi modum qui convenit vel huic gen- 
eri vel huic speciei”; DSS, ch. 8 (Leonine ed., vol. 40, p. D-50, ll. 199-204). On 
what this means, compare with the text quoted below, n. 89. 
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own being, itself—then he may avoid platonism.” What yields pla- 
tonism is making being itself, taken by itself, a single essence or a sin- 
gle subsistent. 

Still, Kenny judges, Thomas at least shows confusion in speaking 
of God simply as ipsum esse.” That God is his own being does not 
entitle us to say that he is “being itself.” Here Kenny introduces some 
sophisticated considerations from Frege. But as far as Thomas is con- 
cerned, it seems to me that we ought to consider something much 
more elementary. This is that he writes in Latin. 

Latin does not have definite and indefinite articles. The one 
phrase, Socrates est homo, may mean either that Socrates is a man, or 
that Socrates is the man, or simply that Socrates is man. The context 
will determine which meaning is intended. So when Thomas writes, 
Deus est ipsum esse, should we simply take it for granted that he 
means “God is being itself”? Such a translation is already an interpre- 
tation—a platonizing one. That God is his esse may well not justify 
saying that he is “esse itself.” But it certainly does justify saying that 
He is “an” esse itself, “a” very act of being. I think this turns out to be 
much closer to what Thomas has in mind.” 

Aside from the grammatical considerations, we should at least 
take note of the fact that Thomas is very far from denying that God 
has—or rather is—a form. Earlier in the question on God’s simplicity, 
Thomas says that God is per essentiam suam forma; later in the 
Summa he says that God maxime est forma simplex.” Of course 
this does not mean that God can be defined. Nor can we grasp his 
form as it is in itself, in its quiddity.”° We may grasp the truth that a 
God exists; but, as Thomas puts it in the Summa contra gentiles, we 
cannot grasp the esse “by which God subsists in Himself, whose qual- 
ity—quale sit—is unknown to us, as His essence is.”” It is clear, how- 
ever, that the word esse, by itself, does not express what God “con- 
sists” in. The esse of God is “qualified” in some way, a way unknown 
to us. If it is not unknown to God, this is because God does know his 





72 Kenny, AB, 145-7. He quotes Peter Geach: “When Aquinas tells us 
that God is wisdom itself, Deus est ipsa sapientia, he is not meaning that 
God is that of which the noun ‘wisdom’ is a proper name; for the Platonists 
are wrong in thinking that there is such an object, and Aquinas says they are 
wrong. But we can take it to mean that ‘God’ and ‘the wisdom of God’ are 
two names of the same thing”; Peter Geach, “Form and Existence,” in 
Aquinas: A Collection of Critical Essays, ed. Anthony Kenny (London: Mac- 
millan, 1969), 39. 

73 Kenny, AB, 146. 
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essence. According to Thomas, the divine essence is an intelligible 
form and a species (though of course not a species of a genus); in- 
deed, it is that through which God himself is “specified.” And God 
himself is his own very esse. This is not a formless esse.” 


74 It may help to note that Thomas employs a very similar expression, 
“ipsa forma subsistens,” to describe an angel: “Subtracta ergo materia, et 
posito quod ipsa forma. subsistat non in materia, adhuc remanet comparatio 
formae ad ipsum esse ut potentiae ad actum. Et talis compositio intelligenda 
est in angelis. Et hoc est quod a quibusdam dicitur, quod angelus est com- 
positus ex quo est et quod est, vel ex esse et quod est, ut Boetius dicit, nam 
quod est est ipsa forma subsistens; ipsum autem esse est quo substantia est, 
sicut cursus est quo currens currit”; STh I, q. 50, a 2, ad 3. And a little later: 

“cum angelus sit ipsa forma subsistens, ut ex dictis patet, impossibile est 
quod eius substantia sit corruptibilis . . . Sed si ipsa forma subsistat in suo 
esse, sicut est in angelis, ut dictum est, non potest amittere esse”; STh I, q. 50, 
a. 5. Obviously Thomas does not mean that an angel is “form itself” subsist- 
ing, as though the nature of the angel were nothing other than the absolute 
nature of “form.” An angel is a form itself, subsisting; indeed, one among 
many. The created subsistent forms constitute a genus. Thus Thomas also 
says that an angel is “a certain” subsistent form: “[A]ngelus autem, cum sit 
immaterialis, est quaedam forma subsistens, et per hoc intelligibilis actu”; 
STh I, g. 56, a. 1. Naturally God is not “a certain” subsistent esse, one among 
many. There can only be one. So we can say that he is “the” subsistent esse 
itself. But there is no warrant for saying that he is simply esse itself, subsist- 
ing. 

% STh I, q. 3, a. 2; STh I, q. 13, a. 12, obj. 2. The divine form is called dei- 
tas: STh I, q. 3, a 3. 

78 This is because we can know God to the extent that his creatures rep- 
resent him, and “quaelibet creatura intantum eum repraesentat, et est ei simi- 
lis, inquantum perfectionem aliquam habet, non tamen ita quod repraesentet 
eum sicut aliquid eiusdem speciei vel generis, sed sicut excellens principium, 
a cuius forma effectus deficiunt, cuius tamen aliqualem similitudinem effec- 
tus consequuntur”; STh I, q. 13, a. 2 (emphasis added). 

T SCG, bk. 1, ch. 12. 

% “Per illam formam intelligibilem specificatur intellectualis operatio, 
quae facit intellectum in actu. Et haec est species principalis intellecti, quae 
in Deo nihil est aliud quam essentia sua, in qua omnes species rerum compre- 
henduntur. Unde non oportet quod ipsum intelligere divinum, vel potius ipse 
Deus, specificetur per aliud quam per essentiam suam”; STh I, q. 14, a 5, ad 3. 
See also STh I, q. 14, a. 4. 

% There is no need to interpret esse sine additione as esse sine forma. 
It signifies an esse to which nothing is added. What is “added” is always dis- 
tinct from what it is added to. The esse of God would be an esse that is identi- 
cal with its form. Nor is this a purely equivocal use of the term “form”; the 
term still retains something of the meaning of “formal cause.” Agent and ma- 
terjal causes, Thomas says, are always distinct from what they are causes of, 
but a thing can be its own form, “as is clear in the case of all immaterial 
things”; STh I, q. 39, a. 2, ad 5. He is speaking of the expression “three per- 
sons of one essence,” as referred to the Blessed Trinity. In this expression, 
he says, “essence” is signified in the role of a form, in habitudine formae. 
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God is a subsistent form, identical with his essence. The point of 
the argument examined above was that if he, or his essence, is also 
identical with his esse, then he cannot be in a genus. There can be 
nothing univocal between him and anything else—least of all some- 
thing called “esse.” His esse is wholly proper to him, and everything in 
him is his proper esse. 

At the same time, to be sure, if God is outside all genera, he is 
also the principle of all genera, and of absolutely everything that in 
any way is. This follows from the fact that he is his own esse and that 
there cannot be more than one subsistent that is an esse itself.® For 


it therefore results that all things other than God are not their esse, but 
share in esse; and so it is necessary that all things, which are diversified 
according to a diverse participation in esse, in such a way that they are 
more or less perfectly,®! be caused by a first being (ens) which is in a 
most perfect way. 


Moreover, if God is the principle, the agent, of all that is, then al- 
though there is no genus common to God and the rest, all things must 
be in some way like him. An agent’s effect is always like it. Just inso- 


80 On there not being more than one, see STh I, q. 11, a 3, c. (the second 
argument), together with I, q. 4, a. 2. 

81 Space prevents considering how Thomas conceives the “grades” of 
esse, but we may at least note that he is alert to the question whether “more 
or less” does not imply univocity (see above, n. 25). For example: “[M]agis et 
minus nunquam univocationem auferunt; sed ea ex quibus magis et minus 
causatur, possunt differentiam speciei facere, et univocationem auferre: et 
hoc contingit quando magis et minus causantur non ex diversa participatione 
unius naturae, sed ex gradu diversarum naturarum; sicut angelus est homine 
intellectualior”; In Sent., bk. 1, d. 35, q. 1, a. 4, ad 3. Again: “[M]agis et minus, 
secundum quod causantur ex intensione et remissione unius formae, non di- 
versificant speciem. Sed secundum quod causantur ex formis diversorum 
graduum, sic diversificant speciem, sicut si dicamus quod ignis est perfectior 
aere”; STh I, q. 60, a. 4, ad 2. 

& “Relinquitur ergo quod omnia alia a Deo non sint suum esse, sed par- 
ticipant esse. Necesse est igitur omnia, quae diversificantur secundum diver- 
sam participationem essendi, ut sint perfectius vel minus perfecte, causari ab 
uno primo ente, quod perfectissime est”; STh I, q. 44, a. 1. In this article Tho- 
mas does not specify that God is “his” esse. However, he does specify that 
other things are not “their” esse. And in other places where he employs the 
same sort of argument, his premise is explicitly that God is “his” esse. See 
STh I, q. 61, a. 1; DV, q. 21, a 5; SCG, bk. 2, ch. 15 (“Item. Quod per essen- 
tiam...”); CT, pt. 1, ch. 15; Quaestiones de quodlibet 3, q. 8, a. un.; DSS, ch. 9 
(Leonine ed., vol. 40, p. D-50, Il. 102-18). 
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far as they are beings, Thomas says, creatures are assimilated to God, 
as to the first and universal principle of esse.™ 

But what we must take care to remember is that if creatures, inso- 
far as they are beings, resemble God, they also differ from him, insofar 
as they are beings. Being (ens) itself is something diverse in creatures 
and God. Otherwise it would be like a genus, univocal; and in the final 
analysis, as Aristotle’s arguments show, no being would be really dis- 
tinct from God. 

The likenesses that things have with God, Thomas says in the 
same place, are never an agreement in something univocal. They con- 
stitute neither specific nor even generic unity. They are only “accord- 
ing to some analogy, in the way that esse itself is common to all.” As is 
indicated by this very sequence—species, genus, analogy—Thomas is 
using the term “analogy” in the Aristotelian sense: a likeness of pro- 
portion, a proportionality.*4 It is in this way that we can speak of “the” 
nature of esse running through all things, as a unit: there is a common 
proportionality. But analogical community is such that the common 
feature is itself diverse, intrinsically diverse, in each case. Esse is 
common to things in such a way that it is also diversified in them. Ev- 
ery esse will be that according to which something is somehow in act, 
divided somehow from what is in potency. But what being in act con- 
sists in is also diverse for each thing. Thomas is saying that in this 
same way, any characteristic that renders a creature similar to God 
will also be a characteristic that distinguishes it from him. ® 

And conversely, even the factor that distinguishes the nature of 
one creature from those of other creatures renders it similar to God. 
If all things are like God insofar as they are beings, each is also like 
Him according to what is proper to it, that is, according to its distinc- 
tive form. Likeness is “communication in form.” Every created form, 
for instance that of a horse, will have something in common with the 
divine form. Not something, of course, in its definition; creature and 
God do not communicate either in species or in genus. “There is not 
said to be a likeness of the creature to God on account of a communi- 
cation in form according to the same ratio of genus and species, but. 
only according to an analogy; namely, in the way in which God is a 





8 STh I, q. 4, a. 3. 
% See Metaphysics 5.6.1016b31-1017a3; cf. 5.9.1018a13. 
8 See STh I, q. 4, a. 3, ad 1. 
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being (ens) essentially, and the others [are beings] by participation.” 
As we saw, for a horse, to be a being means to be a horse; and the 
horse participates in its being-a-horse in virtue of its form. And thus, 
if a horse, insofar as it is a being, is like God, then it is also like him in- 
sofar as it is a horse. 

This brings us to the last point that I wish to highlight it: Tho- 
mas’s concern to see the very forms of things, and even their differ- 
ences, as being like God. They are all “contained in His form.” This 
says much, I believe, about Thomas’s conception of the nature of be- 
ing, and about its relation to the nature of God. 


VI 


The differences of things are in God. In the Summa theologiae, 
the likeness of all things to God is treated in the third article of the 
question dedicated to God’s perfection, which follows immediately 
upon the question on the divine simplicity. The identity of essence 
and esse in God plays an important role in the understanding of his 
perfection. Thus, in the second article on God’s perfection, as though 
to establish the basis for the third, Thomas seeks to show that all the 
perfections of things are in God; and the second of the two arguments 
that he gives turns on the fact that God is esse itself that subsists per 
se.87 

The first conclusion that follows from this is that God contains in 
himself “the whole perfection of esse.” To illustrate this, Thomas in- 





86“Non dicitur esse similitudo creaturae ad Deum propter communican- 
tiam in forma secundum eandem rationem generis et speciei, sed secundum 
analogiam tantum; prout scilicet Deus est ens per essentiam, et alia per par- 
ticipationem”; STh I, q. 4, a. 3, ad 3. I would suggest that the analogy here, 
the proportionality, resides in the fact that both in God and in other things, 
there is something “through which” they are beings. (it is important that “a 
being” is said properly both of God and of creatures: see STh I, q. 44, a 1, ad 
1.) This is an “agreement in form,” because all of them are beings, precisely, 
through their forms. (See STh I, q. 5, a 4: “ . . . ipsa forma, per quam est 
ens.”) God is a being because his form is his esse; the others are beings be- 
cause, in virtue of their forms, they participate in their esse. (Here it is cru- 
cial not to confuse “per participationem” with “per accidens.” We have al- 
ready seen that for Thomas, things are beings, not per accidens, but through 
the principles of their essences.) This would also be a case in which the 
common proportionality is verified, not equally, but per prius et posterius 
(see above, n. 21). The priority is that of a model in relation to its imitations. 
In creatures, there exists a strong affinity between their forms and their 
esse—they have their esse through their forms; this affinity resembles, with- 
out equaling, the perfect identity that obtains between form and esse in God. 
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vites us to imagine a subsistent heat, a pure heat, a heat not received 
in and conditioned by a subject. Such a heat could not be lacking in 
any of the perfection—the virtus—of heat. It would be heat at the 
maximum degree. In the same way, the subsistent esse of God is at 
the maximum of the perfection, the virtus, of esse. In the words of 
pseudo-Dionysius, “it precontains (praeaccipit) all esse in itself, in a 
uniform way (uniformiter).” But if God contains the entire perfec- 
tion of esse, Thomas continues, then he must contain absolutely all of 
the perfections in things. For all perfections “pertain to the perfection 
of esse.” Things are perfect just insofar as they have esse in some way. 

Now, this last assertion may sound as though esse itself is the 
only true perfection. But this is not what Thomas means. He also rec- 
ognizes other perfections, distinct from esse. In a parallel text in the 
Summa contra gentiles, he gives the example of wisdom.” The wis- 
dom of Socrates is not his esse. It is not even his act of being wise. 
But the wisdom of Socrates is a perfection, because through it, So- 
crates is wise. His wisdom is a form, according to which his act of be- 
ing wise is constituted. It “pertains” to his being wise; it is a principle 
thereof. This is what I wish to stress: if the entire perfection of esse is 
in God, then, for that very reason, all the various forms of things must 
also be in him. Every perfection of esse is tied to some form. 

In this respect, two of the objections raised in the article are par- 
ticularly significant.9! The first is that the perfections of things are 
many and diverse, whereas God is simple. The second, even stronger, 
is that the species of things are perfected by their differences, and 





87 In this text Thomas says simply, “Deus est ipsum esse per se subsis- 
tens.” I speak of “an” esse itself, in line with the foregoing considerations. 
That this is acceptable is indicated by the version of the same argument given 
in SCG, bk. 1, ch. 28: “. . . Sed rei quae est suum esse...” 

88 With the quotation from ps.-Dionysius, it is clear that Thomas recog- 
nizes the platonic background for the notion of a perfection that is found 
both in a received or participated mode, in which its perfection is limited, and 
in a subsistent mode, in which it is maximally perfect; see also DP, q. 6, a 6. 
However, this by itself does not make him guilty of platonism, in the sense 
criticized by Berti and Kenny. That involves treating the perfection, taken ab- 
solutely, as constitutive of the thing in which it is found subsisting, in such a 
way that the thing’s essence would be determined according to the ratio of 
that perfection. See below, VIL. 

89 Thus see DP, q. 6, a. 6: “cum esse et reliquae perfectiones et formae in- 
veniantur in corporibus quasi particulariter, per hoc quod sunt in materia re- 
ceptae, oportet praeexistere aliquam substantiam incorpoream, quae non 
particulariter, sed cum quadam universali plenitudine perfectionem essendi 
in se habeat” (emphasis added). 

89 SCG, bk. 1, ch. 28 (“Omnis enim nobilitas . . . ”). 

°1STh L q. 4, a. 2, obj. 1 and 2. 
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these are opposites; opposites cannot exist in the same subject. Tho- 
mas answers both objections together, very briefly. He does not at all 
deny that the perfections and differences in things are diverse and 
even opposed. He simply asserts that items which are diverse and op- 
posed in themselves “preexist” in God as one, without detriment to 
his simplicity. Thus pseudo-Dionysius likens God to the sun, which 
precontains all the substances and qualities of sensible things unifor- 
miter, in a single virtus. We might almost call this the thomistic coin- 
cidentia oppositorum—though bearing in mind that they are not op- 
posite predicates. Not all perfections are predicable of God, just as 
not all sensible qualities are predicable of the sun.” The many perfec- 
tions are diverse and opposite effects that preexist in God as in their 
first cause. He possesses all the power for all perfections, but accord- 
ing to a nature and a “quality” that is proper to him.™ 

The thesis that the differences of things are in God is further de- 
veloped a little later, in Summa theologiae I, q. 14, a. 6. Here Thomas 
explains how God knows things other than himself. Everything that 
God knows, he knows by way of his knowledge of his own nature. He 
receives no knowledge from outside. For this reason, Thomas tells 
us, some thinkers held that God only knows other things in a very gen- 
eral way, namely, insofar as they are beings. He would know the na- 
ture of being (naturam entis), by knowing himself as principium es- 
sendi, the principle of esse. But he would not know the proper 
natures of things. Thomas rejects this. It would mean a merely con- 
fused and general, and so very imperfect, knowledge of things. God 
must also know each thing in its distinction from the others. 

To explain this, Thomas returns to the fact that God contains 
whatever there is of perfection in creatures. “Not only that in which 





%2 Thomas in fact holds that created species, although existing in God in 
a “higher” way than they exist in the creatures themselves, belong “more 
truly” to the creatures: STh I, q. 18, a. 4, ad 3. For example, God is the idea, 
the productive exemplar, of horses, and this idea is is a more perfect being 
than a physical and material horse; but a “true” horse, that which “is a horse” 
in the proper sense, is a physical one. 

In De ente et essentia he explains it thus: “[Deus], quamuis sit esse 
tantum, non oportet quod deficiant ei relique perfectiones et nobilitates. 
Immo habet omnes perfectiones que sunt in omnibus generibus . . . ; sed ha- 
bet eas modo excellentiori omnibus rebus, quia in eo unum sunt, sed in aliis 
diuersitatem habent. Et hoc est, quia omnes ille perfectiones conueniunt sibi 
secundum esse suum simplex; sicut si aliquis per unam qualitatem posset ef- 
ficere operationes omnium qualitatum, in illa una qualitate omnes qualitates 
haberet, ita Deus in ipso esse suo omnes perfectiones habet”; DEE, ch. 5 (Le- 
onine ed., vol. 43, p. 378, I. 30-43). 
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creatures communicate, namely esse, pertains to perfection; but also 
the features through which creatures are distinguished from each 
other, such as life and understanding . . . And every form, through 
which each thing is constituted in its proper species, is a certain per- 
fection.” Thomas then explains that God’s essence compares to all 
others as a “perfect act” to the “imperfect acts contained under it.” 
The essence of God possesses “whatever there is of perfection in any 
other essence, and more besides.” To illustrate the idea, Thomas gives 
the example of how the “sixfold” contains the “threefold.” 

In this way, through his knowledge of himself, God can know the 
proper natures of things. For “the proper nature of each thing is con- 
stituted according as it shares in some way in the divine perfection. 
But God would not know Himself perfectly, if He did not know every 
way in which His perfection can be shared by others.” Moreover, Tho- 
mas says, “neither would he perfectly know the nature of esse, if He 
did not know all the modes of esse.” 

This last affirmation is very striking. The nature of esse cannot be 
known perfectly unless all its modes are known. These are deter- 
mined according to the various natures of things. In other words, the 
natures of things are by no means mere extrinsic receptacles for the 
“liquid” of esse. Grasping the various natures of things is required for 
the full understanding of esse itself. We might say: the essences of 
things are “essential” to esse, indissociable from it.” Esse is not diver- 
sified by things alien to its own nature—least of all by nonbeings. All 
the forms of things are perfections, pertaining directly to the perfec- 
tion of esse. 

So we are very far from a conception of esse as something essen- 
tially uniform. Even if there is an abstract and common notion of esse, 
this constitutes only a very imperfect knowledge of it. It only ex- 
presses the common proportionality verified in every instance of esse: 
“the actuality of an essence.” The various modes of esse cannot be 





% “Ens alio modo se habet ad ea quae sub ente continentur, et alio modo 
animal vel quodlibet aliud genus ad species suas. Species enim addit supra 
genus, ut homo supra animal, differentiam aliquam quae est extra essentiam 
generis. Animal enim nominat tantum naturam sensibilem, in qua rationale 
non continetur; sed ea quae continentur sub ente, non addunt aliquid supra 
ens quod sit extra essentiam eius; unde non oportet quod illud quod est causa 
animalis in quantum est animal, sit causa rationalis in quantum huiusmodi. 
Oportet autem illud quod est causa entis in quantum est ens, esse causam 
omnium differentiarum entis”; DP, q. 3, a. 16, ad 4. 
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deduced from it, because the various forms and essences of things 
cannot be so deduced.” 


Vil 


God as the Idea of esse. Now we are in a position to say some- 
thing about the gravest of the problems raised by Berti, the one re- 
garding the divine transcendence. To recall: according to Aristotle, 
the nature of esse is not something uniform. It is intrinsically diverse 
and multiple. Thomas seems to recognize this. But how then can he 
adopt the assertion of pseudo-Dionysius, according to which a single 
entity, God, “precontains all esse in himself in a uniform way?” If all 
esse is contained in a single form or nature, the divine, must not esse 
itself be understood as something uniform, univocal? And if esse is 
univocal, then when it is somehow attributed to a creature, will this 
not amount to attributing the divine nature itself to the creature, in 
some way? 

The answer would be affirmative, I think, if Thomas thought that 
the divine nature, which is certainly uniform, were simply identical 
with the nature of esse existing in a separate and subsistent way. But 
it seems clear that Thomas does not conceive the divine form in this 
manner. We have just heard him saying that if God did not know the 
proper natures of things, then he would not know perfectly either 
himself or the nature of esse. In saying this, Thomas is also distin- 
guishing between the divine nature and the nature of esse. 

How can we see that there is a difference between the divine na- 
ture (which is identical with the divine esse) and the nature of esse it- 
self? One consideration that shows this difference particularly 
clearly, J think, is precisely that the perfection of God contains abso- 
lutely all perfections. The perfection of esse itself does not contain all 
perfections. The forms of things are perfections too, and these are 
not contained in the perfection of esse. To be sure, they pertain to the 
perfection of esse; but they remain distinct from it. They are neither 
reducible to it, nor “derivatives” of it. For they pertain to it, not as ef- 
fects or results, but as principles. Every esse is constituted according 
to the principles of an essence. This is why the nature of esse cannot 
subsist by itself, in separation from the other perfections of things. If 





% “Ratio enim entis, cum sit diversificata in diversis, non est sufficiens 
ad specialem rerum cognitionem”; In Sent., bk. 1, Prologus, q. 1, a. 2. 
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God contains all the perfection of esse, he must also contain all other 
perfections, all forms. And if God contains all perfections, then it is 
obvious that his own nature cannot be simply identified with any one 
of them—not even with that of esse. 

Likewise, the absolute concept of esse, although somehow em- 
bracing the entire perfection of esse,®* remains distinct from the con- 
cepts of other perfections. For this reason, the concept of esse does 
not succeed in determining the divine nature as it is in itself, that is, 
according to its quiddity or essence. 

The divine essence is something uncircumscribed, containing in itself in 

a supereminent way whatever can be signified or understood by a cre- 

ated intellect. And this cannot in any way be represented through a cre- 

ated species, because every created form is determined according to 


some ratio, whether of wisdom, or of virtue, or of esse itself, or some- 
thing of this sort.” 


So in the same way in which the divine form transcends all other 
forms, it also transcends the nature of esse itself. The entire perfec- 
tion of esse is inferior to the perfection of God. In other words, esse it- 
self must be related to God as imperfect act to perfect act. The nature 
of esse is included in the divine nature, as in its cause, but it does not 
constitute the divine nature. 

At the same time, the divine nature is identical with the divine 
esse. Consequently, not even the divine esse can be identified with the 





% See STh I-I, q. 2, a. 5, ad 2. 

ù “Divina essentia est aliquod incircumscriptum, continens in se supere- 
minenter quidquid potest significari vel intelligi ab intellectu creato. Et hoc 
nullo modo per aliquam speciem creatam repraesentari potest, quia omnis 
forma creata est determinata secundum aliquam rationem, vel sapientiae, vel 
virtutis, vel ipsius esse, vel aliquid huiusmodi”; STh I, q. 12, a. 2 (emphasis 
added). “Does Ipsum esse subsistens name God via a concept that is so rep- 
resentationally rich that it expresses the totality of all perfections? Obviously 
not. If it did (a) we would be enjoying the beatific vision, and (b) one divine 
name would suffice”; Ralph McInerny, “Esse ut Actus Intensivus,” in Being 
and Predication, Studies in Philosophy and the History of Philosophy, vol. 16 
(Washington, D.C.: The Catholic University of America Press, 1986), 234. 

% Recently, in a very interesting article, Franco Ferrari has sought to 
show that in the Republic, “the relation that binds the idea of the good to be- 
ing is not pushed to the point of a true and proper identification, since the 
àyaðóv is not being in itself (Esse ipsum subsistens), but possesses páMota 
this characteristic insofar as it is cause thereof”; Franco Ferrari, “La causalita 
del bene nella Repubblica di Platone,” Elenchos 22.1 (2001): 37 (my transla- 
tion). What I am suggesting here is that notwithstanding his use of the ex- 
pression “ipsum esse subsistens,” neither does Thomas make a true and 
proper identification of God with “esse itself.” 
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absolute nature of esse. By way of conclusion, I shall try to explain 
this point a little better. 

God contains all the perfection of a horse. This means that He 
has all the power necessary to produce a horse, as well as to repre- 
sent it. He is not only its sufficient active principle, but also its perfect 
exemplar. He is the Idea of a horse. But of course this is an Idea in 
the thomistic, not platonic, sense. That is, the essence of this Idea— 
the essence of God—is not the essence of what it is the Idea of—the 
essence of a horse. If it were, then it could not also contain the per- 
fections of all other things. 

But now, Thomas holds that in God there is no distinction be- 
tween his esse and the other perfections that can be attributed to him. 
If the nature of God cannot be identified with any particular perfec- 
tion, neither can it be identified with the mere synthesis of all perfec- 
tions. For his nature is not a synthesis. It is absolutely simple, even in 
ratio. Everything in him is his proper esse. This means that his esse 
itself contains, in its very ratio, not only all the perfection of esse, but 
also all the other perfections of things.” It contains the perfection of 
life, and of understanding, and of the nature of a horse. 

In short, the esse of God is an esse whose nature goes beyond the 
mere nature of esse. That is, it is certainly an esse, but it is not circum- 
scribed according to the precise ratio of esse, the ratio that distin- 





% This is the explanation that Thomas gives of the non-univocity of the 
names said in common of God and creatures: “[O]mnes rerum perfectiones, 
quae sunt in rebus creatis divisim et multipliciter, in Deo praeexistunt unite. 
Sic igitur, cum aliquod nomen ad perfectionem pertinens de creatura dicitur, 
significat illam perfectionem ut distinctam secundum rationem definitionis 
ab aliis, puta cum hoc nomen sapiens de homine dicitur, significamus ali- 
quam perfectionem distinctam ab essentia hominis, et a potentia et ab esse 
ipsius, et ab omnibus huiusmodi. Sed cum hoc nomen de Deo dicimus, non 
intendimus significare aliquid distinctum ab essentia vel potentia vel esse ip- 
sius. Et sic, cum hoc nomen sapiens de homine dicitur, quodammodo cir- 
cumscribit et comprehendit rem significatam, non autem cum dicitur de Deo, 
sed relinquit rem significatam ut incomprehensam, et excedentem nominis 
significationem”; STh I, q. 13, a. 5. As regards esse, perhaps even clearer is 
this passage from his commentary on De divinis nominibus: “(I]psum esse 
creatum non est finitum si comparetur ad creaturas, quia ad omnia se exten- 
dit; si tamen comparetur ad esse increatum, invenitur deficiens et ex praec- 
ogitatione divinae mentis, propriae rationis determinationem habens”; Tho- 
mas Aquinas, In librum Beati Dionysii De divinis nominibus expositio, 
ch. 13, lect. 3, §989, ed. C. Pera (Turin: Marietti, 1950), 368. The finitude of 
created esse does not derive solely from what receives it; it also has an intrin- 
sic finitude, that of the proper ratio of esse (see above, n. 97), according to 
which it is distinct from other perfections. By contrast, the esse of God in- 
cludes, but also exceeds, the ratio of esse. 
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guishes esse from other perfections. The divine esse includes not only 
the whole nature of esse, but also all the principles of the nature of 
esse—all the forms. 

Is St. Thomas’s God then the Idea of esse? In a sense, yes; but 
only in the sense in which he is also the Idea of a horse. It is a tho- 
mistic Idea, not a platonic Idea. Its essence is not the essence of that 
of which it is the Idea. If it were, God would not be the Idea of any- 
thing whatsoever, because apart from him there could be absolutely 
nothing. 


Pontifical University of the Holy Cross, Rome 





100 If esse can be properly predicated of God, whereas horse cannot, this 
is only because the ratio of esse does not positively exclude real identity with 
all other perfections, as the ratio of horse does. But the divine essence is not 
determined according to either ratio. Thomas is explicit about the fact that 
esse is not predicated of God in such a way as to signify what he is; see In 
Sent., bk. 1, d. 8, q. 1, a. 1, ad 4. 


SIGER AND THE SKEPTIC 
ANTOINE COTE 


Mosr ASSESSMENTS OF SIGER OF BRABANT’S CONTRIBUTION to philoso- 
phy have tended to focus on his adoption of Averroistic noetics, a po- 
sition he would later renounce, and on his supposed role as the fac- 
tious leader of a group of “Latin Averroists” within the Faculty of Arts, 
an enduring myth finally put to rest by R.-A. Gauthier! He is now 
more accurately viewed as a staunch and indeed unrepentant 
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1 See the seminal two-part article by René-Antoine Gauthier, “Notes sur 
Siger de Brabant, I. Siger en 1265,” Revue des sciences philosophiques et 
théologiques 67 (1983): 201-32, and “Notes sur Siger de Brabant, II. Siger en 
1272-1275, Aubry de Reims et la scission des Normands,” Revue des sciences 
philosophiques et théologiques 68 (1984): 3-49. In the following I will be dis- 
cussing principally two works of Siger, the Impossibilia and the Questions 
on the Metaphysics. All references to the Impossibilia are to Bernardo Car- 
los Baz4n’s edition, Siger de Brabant, Écrits de logique, de morale et de phy- 
sique, Philosophes médiévaux 14 (Louvain: Publications universitaires, 
1974), 67-97. When quoting from this work I shall refer to it as I, followed by 
the number of the impossibile according to the order in which it appears in 
the edition, followed by the page number and the lineation. Two editions ex- 
ist of the Questions on the Metaphysics, a work that has survived in four dif- 
ferent “reportations,” i.e., student notes, each in a different manuscript. Will- 
jam Dunphy published an edition based on the reportations found in two 
manuscripts, one in Munich and another in Vienna: Siger de Brabant, Quaes- 
tiones in Metaphysicam, Philosophes médiévaux 24 (Louvain: Publications 
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Quaestiones in Metaphysicam, Philosophes médiévaux 25 (Louvain: Publi- 
cations universitaires, 1983). As the texts of these editions sometimes differ 
significantly in wording, I shall refer to the one whose wording is clearest— 
but I shall not quote from Godfrey's reportation. The two editions from 
which I will quote will be abbreviated respectively as QiMD and QiMM, fol- 
lowed in each case, first, by the book number, then the question number, and 
finally the page and lineation when necessary. All translations of Siger are 
my own. A complete bibliography of Siger, including both the edited work 
and secondary literature, is found on http://Wwww.mapageweb.umontreal.ca/ 
pironet/Siger/SigerBiblio.pdf. 
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proponent of philosophy as an autonomous discipline, a man who be- 
lieved that the professional philosopher should go about his business 
exploring Aristotle’s arguments wherever they might lead, an attitude 
both reckless and admirable, for which he would come to some grief 
toward the end of his short life.? 

The bulk of his writings are made up of commentaries on works 
by, or attributed to, Aristotle, but he is also the author of a number of 
disputed questions on ethics, logic and natural philosophy, all heavily 
indebted to Aristotle as well. He owes much—unsurprisingly—to 
Averroes, and Arab philosophers generally, but he was also influ- 
enced by Thomas Aquinas, whom he greatly admired. But Siger was 
not uncritical of his sources, and although I know of no instance 
where he disagrees philosophically with Aristotle, he did, at times, 
openly disagree with both Aquinas and, to a lesser degree, with Aver- 
roes.’ This critical stance toward his predecessors has led William 





2 In 1277, Siger, together with two other clerics from Liège, was sum- 
moned at Saint-Quentin by the Inquisitor of France, Simon du Val, under the 
suspicion of heresy. What happened immediately afterwards is a matter of 
some dispute. Some historians claim that Siger fled to Italy. But according 
to Gauthier, Siger stood trial and was probably acquitted (See “Notes sur 
Siger de Brabant, II,” 27). 

3In his commentary on book 3 of the Metaphysics, Siger asks whether 
there is a first efficient cause of all effects and notes that this is the opinion 
of Aristotle, Avicenna, Proclus and almost all Peripatetics. He adds, how- 
ever, that “authority alone is not sufficient in the search for truth,” QiM™M 3, 
q. 5, 84, 39. Elsewhere he writes that basing oneself on an idea’s popularity 
(famositate) as a ground for its truth is to rely on the reason of others as if 
one did not possess reason or intellect oneself (QiMM 4, q. 33, 179, 13-15). 
Siger believed that doctrines in matters of faith were true, but that, in most 
cases—creation being an exception—their truth could not be proved by rea- 
son. He also believed however that there were arguments whose conclu- 
sions were contrary to those of faith that could not be disproved by reason, 
which was not to say that they are true. As a result, Siger felt that the expos- 
itor of Aristotle should feel no qualms about exploring any of the Philoso- 
pher’s arguments, for if the conclusions of any of those arguments were con- 
trary to those of faith that meant they contained some fallacy discoverable 
by reason, or if philosophical discussion could reveal no fallacy, at the very 
least it meant that they were wrong. In one text, Siger chided Aquinas for 
purposely “covering up”—or so Siger seems to insinuate—+the Philosopher’s 
intention, presumably because he was scared of the conclusions (QiMM 3, q. 
15, 110; see also 2, q. 14, 58). An even more severe rebuke can be found in 
Siger’s commentary on the Book of Causes, Quaestio <2>, Les Quaestiones 
super librum de causis de Siger de Brabant, ed. Antonio Marlasca, Philos- 
ophes médiévaux 12 (Louvain: Publications universitaires, 1972), 40. 
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Dunphy to talk of a “Sigerian interpretation of Aristotle” or a “Sigerian 
Aristotelianism.”4 

Siger often voices objections or difficulties not directly addressed 
by Aristotle that he attempts to resolve using Aristotelian principles. 
This is specifically the case with his refutation of skepticism, a topic 
to which Siger devoted considerable attention.” Siger’s discussion is 
interesting for two reasons. First, because in arguing against skepti- 
cism, he presents the outlines of a plausible and indeed appealing the- 
ory of perception, distinct in its focus from those of Averroes and 
Aquinas, whose commentaries he made greatest use of in the prepara- 
tion of his own commentary. Second, because his discussions offer 
invaluable insight into the assumptions of Aristotle’s theory of percep- 
tion and its medieval reception, a theory that would remain influential 
until the advent of the Modern Age, and indeed some versions of 
which are still today looked upon longingly by some proponents of 
“direct” or “commonsense” realism. In this paper, I shall focus essen- 
tially on the first point, basing myself on the second of Siger’s Impos- 
sibilia as well as his commentary on Aristotle’s Metaphysics. 


I 


The skeptic’s argument in the Impossibilia. Siger is the author of 
six impossibilia, disputed sometime between 1270 and 1273.6 Impos- 
sibilia are best described as a type of sophisma which Norman Kretz- 
mann once defined as “a sentence puzzling in its own right or on the 





4 On Siger’s attachment to the spirit of the Philosopher right until the 
end of his short professorial career, see Fernand Van Steenberghen, La phi- 
losophie au XIII* siècle, Philosophes médiévaux 9 (Louvain: Publications 
universitaires, 1966), 391, and Antonio Marlasca’s comments in his introduc- 
tion to his edition of Siger’s commentary on the Book of Causes, 25-9. 

5 See Van Steenberghen, La philosophie au XHI siècle, 270. 

ê See Bernardo Bazán, Écrits de logique, de morale et de physique, 26, 
and Martin Grabmann’s still valuable monograph: Die Sophismataliteratur 
des 12. und 13. Jahrhunderts, mit Textausgabe eines Sophisma von Boet- 
ius von Dacien: ein Beitrag zur Geschichte des Einwirkens der aristotelis- 
chen Logik auf die Ausgestaltung der mittelalterlichen philosophischen 
Disputation, Beiträge zur Geschichte der Philosophie und Theologie des Mit- 
telalters 36.1 (Münster i. W.: Aschendorff, 1940). For a general presentation 
of Siger’s Impossibilia, see Fernand Van Steenberghen, Maître Siger de Bra- 
bant, Philosophes médiévaux 21 (Louvain: Publications universitaires, 1977), 
92-4. 
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basis of a certain assumption, designed to bring some abstract issue 
into focus,” which figured prominently in the university curricula 
starting in the second half of the thirteenth century.’ The definition 
could apply equally to impossibilia, the difference being that an im- 
possibile was viewed not merely as a puzzling sentence but a down- 
right absurd one. As was the case with sophismata, at least initially, 
impossibilia were used as exercises in the Faculty of Arts, geared to- 
ward helping students hone their dialectical skills and readying them 
for the exacting discipline of the disputatio.® 

Siger’s Impossibilia deal with several kinds of impossibility: 
metaphysical impossibility, as in J1 (God does not exist); physical im- 
possibility, as in 73 (The Trojan war is happening in this instant) and 
I4 (Some unimpeded, upward lying heavy object would not fall); ethi- 
cal impossibility, as in J5 (in human affairs there is no evil action in 
virtue of whose evil that action should be prohibited or someone pun- 
ished for committing it); logical impossibility, as in 76 (It is possible 
for something to both be and not to be, and for contradictories to be 
true of each other or of the same thing); and finally, epistemic impos- 
sibility, as in I2 (everything that appears to us are illusions [simu- 
lacra] and similar to dreams, so that we are not certain of the exist- 
ence of anything). 

Making the skeptical argument an example of an impossibile is 
in itself a significant move on Siger’s part and needs to be under- 
scored at the outset: skepticism is simply not viewed as posing a cred- 
ible theoretical threat. When all is said and done, Siger views all 
skeptical arguments, however clever, as pieces of sophistry devoid of 
any real purchase on our actual beliefs. !° 

The general position the skeptic wants to argue for is that “one 
ought not to trust a power to which something appears that is mere 
appearance, unless another power judges that it is so.”" By “power,” 





7 Norman Kretzmann, “Socrates is Whiter than Socrates Begins to be 
White,” Noûs 11 (1977): 6. There is abundant literature dealing with the topic 
of sophismata. One recent and thorough treatment on sophismata as a liter- 
ary genre and its relation to disputations is Olga Weijers, La ‘disputatio’ à la 
Faculté des arts de Paris (1200-1350 environ), esquisse d’une typologie, 
(Turnhout: Brepols, 1995), 68-91. 

8See Pierre Mandonnet, Siger de Brabant et Vaverroisme latin au XII* 
siécle, 25 ed., Les philosophes belges 6 (Louvain: Institut supérieur de hiloso- 
phie, 1911), 124-5, and Olga Weijers, La ‘disputatio,’ 86. 

? See QiMM 4, q. 37, 186, 61-5. 
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Siger (and the skeptic) means cognitive powers—that is, the senses 
and the intellect. One of the consequences of this position, quite apart 
from the fact that it leads to an infinite regress, is that it implies that 
the senses in and of themselves are not trustworthy sources of knowl- 
edge; indeed that they are not sources of knowledge at all. The skep- 
tic, Siger tells us, argued for this position in two ways. 

His first argument is that a sense that is prone to illusion can gen- 
erate no certitude with respect to its objects. By “prone to illusion,” 
the skeptic presumably means that the senses sometimes lead us 
astray, and he could be implying that for a power to generate bona 
fide knowledge, it must always generate veridical perceptions. The 
senses would be trustworthy only if they were infallible. Thus con- 
strued, the argument is really quite powerful, and it is not clear that 
Siger has grasped its full force, for he merely points out in his answer 
to it that the inference from “this sense has led me astray once before” 
to “therefore it will lead me astray again” is fallacious. 

To the first argument against <our position> it must be said that al- 

though something may appear to a power in one of its sensations which 

is a mere appearance so that this sensation is not to be trusted, <it does 


not follow> that that power is not to be trusted in another of its sensa- 
tions.'8 


Yet even if Siger had grasped the full force of the objection, he would 
probably have rejected it outright. Siger, following Aristotle, believed 
that sensation involved three elements: the sensible object, the me- 
dium and the sense organ. Although Aristotle had explained that in 
the act of perception the sensible quality in actuality and the sense in 





10 A similar dismissal of the arguments invoked against the existence of 
motion is to be found in an anonymous series of questions on Aristotle’s 
Physics. No attribution is found in the sole manuscript in which this com- 
mentary is contained, but it is Sigerian in style and content, and its attribution 
to Siger is accepted, or at least viewed as highly probable, by many scholars. 
Ein Kommentar zur Physik des Aristoteles aus der Pariser Artisten- 
Jakultät um 1278, ed. Albert Zimmermann, (Berlin: Walter de Gruyter, 1968). 
See in particular questions 9, 10 and 11. See Van Steenberghen, Maître Siger 
de Brabant, 196, regarding the possible Sigerian authorship of this work. 

12, 73, 7-9. 

272, 73, 9-10. 

13 72, 76, 75-80: “Ad rationem primam in oppositum dicendum quod, qua- 
mquam alicui virtuti una eius sensatione appareat aliquid quod sit apparentia 
tantum et illi sensationi eius non credatur, non tamen oportet quod illi virtuti 
secundum aliam eius sensationem non credatur per se quod ita sit in re.” 
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actuality are one,'* a view Siger naturally agrees with, Aristotle also 
felt that the fact that the sensible quality must cross a medium and be 
received in the sense means that it might not be received as it is in 
the sensible object, either because of the indisposition of the medium 
or of the organ.'© In a sense, the physics of perception makes some 
measure of error inevitable. 

The skeptic’s second argument proceeds in three steps. He ar- 
gues first that just as (A) we do not believe (creditur) that something 
that appears to a sense is an illusion unless a superior power judges it 
to be so (hoc diiudicantem), so too (B) the sense will not be believed 
(non credetur) unless a superior power judges (diiudicet) that it is 
not an illusion.!® The skeptic then takes B as the major of his second 
argument, which runs thus: 

P We must not believe a sense to which things appear that are mere illu- 

sions unless another power judges that this is so. 


P But all senses are such that things appear that are mere appearances. 
C Therefore we must not believe any sense that things are such as they 


appear.'” 


Finally, the skeptic goes on to argue that if we cannot trust the 
senses, then we cannot trust the conclusions proceeding from a supe- 
rior power either, as all certitude ultimately derives from the senses. !8 

Siger provides two distinct answers to this second argument. His 
first answer is to reject the inference from A to B. He justifies this re- 
jection by saying “that it does not belong to the nature of a sense to 
which something appears that is illusion to judge (tudicare) that it is 
an illusion. One does not turn to it, but to some other <faculty> to 
whom it belongs to judge, such as the intellect.”! However, Siger tells 
us, we are entitled to take the sense’s word for it that a particular per- 
ception is not an illusion, provided “no deception is made manifest by 
a more worthy sense or by a concept derived from a more worthy 
sense,” in which case “it ought to be believed as veridical without <an 
appeal to> a superior faculty.” 





4 Aristotle, On the Soul 3.2.425b26. 
15 QiMM 4, q. 9, 148, 19-24. 

1672, 73, 10-14. 

1772, 73, 14-74, 18. 

1872, 74, 18-22. 

1972, 76, 90-4. 

20 72, 76, 94-7. 
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Thus, whereas the skeptic says that the sense must appeal to the 
superior power both to judge that something is an illusion and to 
judge that it is veridical, Siger contends that it is only necessary to ap- 
peal to the superior power to judge that something is an illusion. The 
position might strike one as odd in the sense that it seems to attribute 
to the senses the capacity to judge that something is not an illusion 
(but not that something is) and to the intellect the capacity to judge 
that something is an illusion (but not that something is not an illu- 
sion). 

The difficulty here might be due in part to Siger’s use of the word 
judgment. Following medieval practice, Siger sometimes talks about 
the senses as able to judge (diiudicare”!). In I2 76, 90-94, however, 
where he refers explicitly to intellect, in contradistinction to sense, 
as “some other [faculty]to which it belongs to judge (tudicare),” he is 
using the word in its technical sense of affirming and denying. Siger’s 
point is simply that the testimony of the sense (its judgment) in 
certain specific cases is a sufficient reason for believing that things 
are as the sense senses them. Recourse to a superior power—the 
intellect, whose proper act is judgment—is not necessary; whereas 
such recourse becomes necessary in order to believe that some 
deliverance is nonveridical. What Siger wants to say, then, is that 
sense deliverances, or at least certain types of sense deliverances, are 
veridical by default and hence credible per se, a position we will see 
him defend at length. 

Siger’s second answer to the second argument is to say that to re- 
quire the sanction of another faculty to validate the testimony of the 
senses is to demand an explanation (rationem quaerere) for what is 
known per se; but this would amount to requiring an explanation for 
everything, from which it follows that nothing will have an explana- 
tion. Also, if every belief requires a demonstration of its truth, an infi- 
nite regress of explanations will ensue, and therefore there will be no 
first cause of belief.“ The arguments only work, of course, if we as- 
sume that the senses do yield obvious, per se knowledge, but this, as 
we will now see in more detail, is precisely Siger’s point. 





21 See also 72, 75, 53. 
22 72, 76, 98-103. See also QiMM 4, q. 36, 187, 66-9. 
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Sense and evidence. The point is stated succinctly in his solutio: 


It must be said that we are certain of the existence of certain things, and 
<that> all <appearances> are not merely illusions and passions of sen- 
tient subjects. Thus we are certain of the existence of things that ap- 
pear to our senses, provided that sense is not contradicted by a more 
worthy sense or a reason (intellectus) taken from a more worthy sense. 
We are also certain by the intellect of the existence of certain intelligi- 
bles, provided the reason (intellectus) is not contradicted by a more 
worthy reason or <one> taken from a more worthy sense, or by a more 
worthy sense.” 


Siger’s solution to the skeptic’s challenge is based on a distinction be- 
tween what he calls “more and less worthy senses.” It is, he contends, 
the failure to take this distinction into account that has led philoso- 
phers into error.“ Siger lists three errors that have arisen as a result 
of this failure. The first error is to infer from the fact that some sense 
deliverance turns out to be nonveridical, that every deliverance is illu- 
sory. The second error is to infer from the fact that some sensations 
are veridical, that this must be so in the case of all sensations. The 
third error is committed by those who base themselves on some 
sense, argument, image, or opinion not taken from a more worthy 
sense, but whose testimony is incompatible with that of the more 
worthy sense, and who dismiss the latter. This, Siger tells us, is the er- 
ror Aristotle attributed to Zeno, who argued that everything is at rest 
against the evidence of a sense more worthy of being believed.” The 
key to not committing these errors is to realize that “all senses are not 
equally worthy of being believed.” Thus the sense of taste of the 
healthy individual is to be trusted more than the sick person’s; a per- 
son awake is more worthy of being believed than one asleep; the 
proper sensible more than the common sensible, and the sensible per 





2 12, 74, 33-9: “Dicendum quod nos sumus certi de existentia aliquarum 
rerum, et non sunt omnia simulacra et passiones sentientium. Nos enim su- 
mus certì de existentia rerum nobis apparentium, cui sensui non contradicit 
sensus dignior vel intellectus acceptus ex sensu digniore. Sumus etiam certi 
per intellectum de existentia aliquorum intelligibilium, cui intellectui non 
contradicit intellectus dignior seu acceptus ex sensu digniore, nec etiam sen- 
sus dignior; ita quod qui non distinguunt inter sensum digniorem et minus 
dignum ut ei credatur, incidunt in diversos errores.” 

*4 12, 74, 39-41. 

25 72, 75, 50-1. See also QiMD 4, q. 35, 233, 14-18. 

26 12, 75, 64. 
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se more than the sensible by accident.”” The greatest degree of certi- 
tude, however, is the one the sense gets from sensing its proper ob- 
ject: 

[N]o one can be induced to believe that that white that he sees is not 


white, neither through the habit of hearing the opposite nor by sophisti- 
cal arguments.” 


Part of the interest of Siger’s answer stems from the fact that he seems 
to allow a certain positive role for the intellect, for he explicitly states 
that a reason stemming from the intellect can lead to the overruling of 
a sense’s judgment that some deliverance is veridical. But this, Siger 
tells us, can only occur if the reason (intellectus) is itself based on the 
testimony of a sense more worthy of being believed.” For instance, if 
I am on a boat and my sense judges that people standing on the shore 
are in motion, I can overturn that judgment by observing that the 
boat I am on is in motion with respect to the water, and reflecting that 
when in the past I have been standing on the shore I did not see or feel 
myself moving. Thence I can conclude that it is I and not the people 
on the shore who are in motion. Although my conclusion would be 
based on an argument, it would nonetheless ultimately rest on the tes- 
timony of a sense more worthy of being believed, whereas the subtle 
argumentation of Zeno, which aims at overruling the sense’s judgment 
concerning the existence of motion, does not. The question that im- 
mediately arises, of course, is how I know that some particular deliv- 
erance is more worthy of being believed. Siger’s answer is that, well, I 
just know: 

I say that that which is perceived (sentitur) is such as it is perceived is 


known by nothing else than that it is perceived to be such by that sense 
and by no other.*! 





27 12, 75, 65-9; QiMM 4, qq. 34 and 35, 181, 52-5. 

28 QiMM 4, q. 37, 186, 61-3: “ nec enim assuetudine audiendi contrarium, 
nec ex aliquibus rationibus sophisticis potest aliquis induci ad credendum il- 
lud quod videt album non esse album.” 

2 This in turn could explain why Siger felt that the senses do not need 
the intellect to regard a perception as veridical, though it does not explain 
how the intellect would be in a position to judge that something is an illusion. 

% This is the only example of sensory illusion provided by Siger in 72 (74, 
43-75, 44). 

31 QiMD 4, q. 4, 229, 46-7. 
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His source for this belief might be Averroes, who in his summary 
of Aristotle’s argument in Metaphysics 1010b9—14 had contended that 
“Aristotle means that we have a primary cognition (prima cognitio) 
by which we distinguish between (the case) where the sense is in er- 
ror (sensus falsat) and where it is veridical.”* Siger does not refer to 
this passage, but its tenor squares nicely with his own position. In any 
case, Siger gets quite irritated at the thought that one could fail to ac- 
knowledge this: 


To one who does not recognize that a sense is more worthy <of being 
believed> than another and that some sensation is to be believed per se, 
but who seeks a demonstration for the fact that it is as it appears, to him 
nothing can be proved, he can be certain of nothing. For it is not possi- 
ble that something be known or believed, unless there be something 
that is known and believed per se, not through something else.* 


If, to boot, the evidence of the proper sense is corroborated by other 
sense information, disbelief becomes downright absurd: 


When all the senses concur in the judgment of some sensible thing and 
they are not opposed by a reason taken from more worthy senses, be- 
lieving the opposite seems supernatural and almost magical rather than 
natural, unless one has been accustomed to this from childhood. 


There is nothing we can do if someone denies that some senses are to 
be trusted more than others, the idea here being that the certitude af- 
forded by sensation is the strongest form of certitude we have; if it 
does not convince the skeptic, nothing else possibly could either. Ina 
passage of his commentary on the Metaphysics,” Siger suggests that 
those who question the evidence of sense knowledge do not recognize 
evidence when they see it, and that given that nothing will generate 





32 Averroes, Metaph. 4, com. 24, Aristotelis opera cum Averrois com- 
mentariis, vol. 8, (Venice: Apud Iunctas, 1562-74), fol. 91 M. 

3 72, 75, 69-76, 74: “Qui autem aliquem sensum esse digniorem quam 
alium et alicui sensationi per se credendum non accipit, sed huius rationem 
quaerit quae ostendat quod sit ita sicut apparet, huic nihil probari potest, iste 
de nullo certus esse potest. Non enim possibile est aliquid esse cognitum vel 
creditum, nisi sit aliquid quod per se, non per aliud, cognoscatur, cui per se, 
non per aliud credatur.” 

4 72, 75, 52-7: “Cum autem omnes sensus concorditer conveniant in iu- 
dicio alicuius rei sensibilis, quibus etiam intellectus acceptus ex sensibus 
dignioribus non contradicit, credere oppositum illius supernaturale videtur 
et miraculosum magis quam naturale, nisi forte aliquibus accidere possit ex 
consuetudine a pueritia.” 

35 Qi MM 4, q. 34, 229-30, 65-72. 
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more certitude than the perception of the proper sense, searching for 
an additional validating proof is bound to be a vain enterprise. He 
then recalls the argument we have just quoted: unless something were 
known per se, that is, unless there were some initial certitude, nothing 
at all would be certain, for where there is no first certitude, there will 
be no subsequent one either.” It is, he explains, just as necessary to 
appeal to a first certitude in the order of knowledge as it is to appeal 
to a first cause in the order of being: 

If there is not a first known thing, which is not founded on anything 

prior, then nothing at all will be known, just as if there were not a first 


being whose being was not caused by another cause, there would be no 
being at all.5” 


Now Siger might very well be right about this last claim, but it cannot 
count as an argument in favor of the thesis that the first certitude is to 
be found in sense perception, for the truth of the principle that there 
must be a first certitude does not exclude that the first certitude re- 
side in another power, for instance, the intellect. But of course, Siger 
takes it for granted that intellectual knowledge is grounded in sense 
knowledge, so that saying that there must be a first certitude really 
means that the first certitude must be grounded in sense perception. 
Still, we might feel that Siger needs to offer some basis for the thesis 
that some sensations are evident per se and that the evidence pro- 
vided by the senses is the strongest, beyond merely assuring us that 
this just is the case. 

There are a few passages in Siger’s writings that seem to tackle 
this problem. One is in q. 34 of book 4 of the commentary on the 
Metaphysics, where he explains that when perceivers are confronted 
with conflicting sense reports (I “see” sweetness, but what I taste is 
bitter), it is a matter of empirical fact that they believe one more than 
the other. Siger’s ground for that belief is that, once again as a matter 
of empirical fact, people always act on the basis of one of two or more 
conflicting sense reports. If a person were ever in a position of equally 
believing two conflicting sense reports, she would act in a way which 
was coherent with each belief, which is absurd. In another 





38 See Aristotle, Metaphysics 4.4.1006a9—10. 

37 QiMM 4, q. 37, 187, 66-9: “Si enim non sit aliquid primo notum, cuius 
simpliciter non sit aliquid prius notificans, nihil simpliciter erit notum, sicut 
si non esset aliquod Primum Ens, cuius simpliciter non esset alia causa es- 
sendi, nihil penitus esset ens.” 
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formulation of the same point, Siger notes that if two deliverances 
appeared equally certain to an observer, when judging one to be true, 
the observer would not cease to believe that the other is true, which is 
also not what we observe. The point, then, is simply that people’s be- 
havior shows that they just do trust certain sense deliverances: 


[T]hose who say that there is nothing in the judgment of the sense that 
ought to be believed more, even though they say this, do not actually be- 
lieve it, as we can tell from their actions.” 


Of course, all this tells us is that people are prone to behave in certain 
ways, not that they are right in doing so. Yet the suggestion that they 
are not, Siger believes, seems so far-fetched as to be devoid of any 
real philosophical interest. We need to look at Siger’s reasons for be- 
lieving this. 


m 


The ontology of sensation. When Siger assures us that “no one 
can be induced to believe that the white that he sees is not white,”® he 
means to point to two things: first, that the sense is infallible with re- 
gard to its own sensations, that is, the object is qualitatively as it is 
sensed, and second, that it cannot doubt that the object it senses ex- 
ists. The first point emerges clearly from the following text. 


What makes it certain that things are such as this judgment says, more 
than what that judgment says? I say that it is known that what is sensed 
is such and not otherwise by the fact that it is sensed as such by the 
proper sense, so that if it is judged by sight that something is sweet, but 
by taste that it is bitter, it is known that it is determinately bitter by the 
fact that it is sensed as such by taste. And if someone should require 
that this be made known by some other <reason>, [. . .] he is looking for 
a reason where no reason ought to be sought, as Aristotle says here.*! 


Beyond that, the sense cannot doubt that there actually exists some- 
thing that it senses: 


[W]here no doubt is possible, one is not to look for an additional 
grounding; but this <thing> that some person sees as white, he does not 





38 QiMD 4, q. 34, 230, 78-82. 
39 QiMM 4, qq. 34 and 35, 181, 56-8. 
40 QiMM 4, q. 37, 186, 61-3. 
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doubt that it is white; which is why one ought not to ask for additional 
grounding. The minor is evident since when there is vision of some ac- 
tual white, it <namely, vision> always says that it is white and always 
judges it <to be> in the same way; which is why it does not err in that 
<knowledge>; which is why that man does not doubt that that was 
white. And I do not only mean that man does not doubt that he senses 
and sees that white that he sees, but I also mean that that man does not 
doubt that that which he sees as white and of which there is vision actu- 
ally exists (esse); thus one ought not to always ask for some other proof, 
but one must rest in the sense as in the principle.” 


This last passage offers a striking statement of what one commonly re- 
fers to as “medieval realism.” Siger is not merely asserting that I can- 
not be wrong about the existence of my inner experiences: he is as- 
serting that when I sense white, I cannot doubt the existence of an 
object of the sensing, the existence of some actually white thing, 
though I can be wrong about just which object it is. 

It is instructive to read Siger’s commentary of Aristotle’s discus- 
sion of this very point in Metaphysics 4.5.1010b19-26, and to note his 
attendant disagreement with Aquinas’s reading of this passage. Aris- 
totle’s goal here is to show that the proper sense is always right about 
its object or quality and yet that the sense can judge differently at dif- 
ferent times. Does this mean that the object actually changes? Aristo- 
tle’s answer is that in fact the sense never disagrees about its quality. 
Rather, the disagreement arises only “about that to which the quality 





41 QiMM 4, qq. 34 and 45, 182, 65-72; 2, q. 23, 73, 16-18: “Sed per quid cer- 
tum est ita se habere sicut dicit hoc iudicium magis quam sicut dicit aliud? 
Dico quod cognoscitur quod id quod sentitur tale sit et non contrario modo se 
habens per hoc quod sensu proprio tale sentitur, ut si visu iudicetur aliquid 
dulce, gustu autem amarum, cognoscitur ipsum determinate esse amarum 
per hoc quod gustu tale sentitur. Et si aliquis quaerat hoc sibi fieri notum per 
aliud, in principio rationis rationem quaerit ubi ratio non est quaerenda, ut 
hic dicit Aristoteles.” 

“2 QiMD 4, q. 35, 234, 53-62: “IJn quo nullus potest dubitare, non est 
quaerendum aliud notificans ipsum; sed in hoc quod quis videt album, quin sit 
album non dubitat; quare aliud notificans ad hoc non est quaerendum. Minor 
patet, quia visus si fuerit albi, semper illud dicit esse album et semper eodem 
modo iudicat; quare in hoc non errat; quare quin hoc fuerit album non dubb 
tat. Et non solum dico quod homo non dubitat quin illud quod videt album 
sentiat et videat album, sed etiam dico quod homo non dubitat hoc esse quod 
ipse videt album et cuius est sibi visio; non igitur est semper quaerendum 
aliud notificans, sed in sensu est standum sicut in principio.” 
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belongs.” Aquinas offers a very literal reading of this passage, one 
that is in fact little more than a paraphrase, noting that any change 
that occurs in the perceived quality is due either to a change in the ob- 
ject itself (the wine going from sweet to bitter) or to a change in the 
sentient subject. The litigious passage follows: 


But the sense of taste never changes its judgment without judging 
sweetness itself to be such as it considered it to be in the sweet thing 
when it judged it to be sweet.“ 


This last sentence, Siger avers, amounts to a misinterpretation of Aris- 
totle: 


Some understand Aristotle to claim that concerning sweetness <the 
sense> does not change its judgment without judging that <thing> to be 
how it senses it. But this is incorrect: in order for <a sense> to always 
judge in the same way regarding sweetness, as Aristotle claims, it is not 
only necessary that <the sense> judge it <to be> such as it senses it, for 
it does not always sense it under the same quality, sometimes <it senses 
it> as sweet, sometimes as bitter, but it is also necessary that it judge it 
to be as it is. Thus, when taste judges that sweetness is bitter, one must 
understand that <the judgment refers> not only to the sweetness but 
also to the bitter humor existing in the tongue. Hence, when it judges in 
this way, it does <not> judge sweet to be bitter, but rather that to which 
it belongs to be it judges to be bitter, so that that which pertains to the 
same wectiess it always judges in the same way, that is, that it is 
sweet. 


There is perhaps nothing really substantial about Siger’s dis- 
agreement with Aquinas. Indeed, Aquinas shares all the realist as- 
sumptions regarding sense perception with his colleague at the fac- 





43 Here is the passage from Aristotle: “But not even at different moments 
does one sense disagree about the quality, but only about that to which the 
quality belongs. I mean, for instance, the same wine might seem, if either it 
or one’s body changed, at one time sweet and at another time not sweet; but 
at least the sweet such as it is when it exists, has never yet changed, but one 
is always right about it, and that which is to be sweet must of necessity be of 
such and such a nature.” Aristotle, Metaphysics, in The Complete Works of 
Aristotle, ed. Jonathan Barnes, vol. 2 (Princeton: Princeton University Press, 
1984), 1595-6. 

4 Thomas Aquinas, In XII Metaphysicorum Aristotelis Expositio. bk. 
4, lect. 14, n. 703, ed. Marie-Raymond Cathala and Raimondo M. Spiazzi 
(Torino: Marietti, 1950): “Sed nunquam gustus mutat iudicium suum quin ip- 
sam dulcedinem talem iudicet esse qualem perpendit in dulci, quando iudi- 
cavit eam esse dulcem.” 
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ulty of arts; Siger seems to seize upon a slightly infelicitous choice of 
words on Aquinas’s part to underscore a point that Aquinas agreed 
with anyway.” Still, though the point is a minor one, it does bring out 
in a striking way the extent of Siger’s realistic commitment: for Siger, 
sensing is never just a mental occurrence; the judgment of sweetness 
is not about how I perceive things; it is not about contents of the mind; 
it is about the nature of the things I perceive. This does not mean that 
qualities cannot be considered mentally: they can, as Siger makes per- 
fectly clear, but they are not thought to be possible objects of investi- 
gation apart from their connection to their physical substrate. This 
very point emerges again in a passage from Siger’s commentary at the 
beginning of book 4 of the Metaphysics. There he tells us that the 
sense senses its object, the sensible, as well as sensing that it senses 
the object. In this latter kind of knowledge the sense cannot be 
wrong. Error can only arise in two ways, either with respect to the 
sensible object if the sense organ is indisposed or with respect to the 
common object. Thus, a sense can be wrong about its proper object 


\ 


45 QiMD 4, q. 34, 230, 98 ~ 231, 9, my emphasis: “Et ideo quidam expo- 
nunt Aristotelem sic, quod ipse intelligat quod circa dulcedinem non mutat 
iudicium hoc quin iudicet illud esse tale, quale ipsum sentit. Sed hoc non va- 
let, quia ad hoc quod semper eodem modo iudicet de dulcedine, sicut dicit Ar- 
istoteles, non tantum oportet quod tale iudicet ipsum quale ipsum sentit, quia 
non semper ipsum sentit sub eadem qualitate, sed quandoque ut dulce, quan- 
doque ut amarum; sed oportet quod iudicet ipsum tale quale est. Et ideo in- 
telligendum quod, cum gustus iudicat dulce esse amarum, non solum est dul- 
cis, sed etiam amari humoris in lingua existentis: unde, cum sic iudicat, 
<non> iudicat dulce esse amarum, sed illud cuius est esse iudicat amarum; 
unde cuius est ipsius dulcis semper eodem modo iudicat, ut ipsum esse 
dulce.” Here is the parallel passage from QiMM: “Some interpret this such 
that in the act of sensation the sense senses the sensible and senses its own 
act; for it is always right in its judgment of what the sensation is, so that it 
judges the sensation to be as it considers it, though it does not always judge 
the sensible <thing> to be as it is. But this is not consonant with Aristotle’s 
text. For he says that the sense never changed once it judged what sweet- 
ness is, but is always right about it.” Latin text: “Exponunt autem quidam hoc 
sic, quia in actu sentiendi sensus sentit sensibile et sentit actum suum; sem- 
per autem est verus iudicando qualis sensatio sibi fiat, ita quod qualem sensa- 
tionem perpendit talem eam iudicat; non semper autem quale est sensibile, 
tale ipsum iudicat. Sed huic non consonat littera Aristotelis. Dicit enim quod 
sensus quale est dulce quando fuerit numquam mutavit, sed semper de ipso 
verum dicit.” QiMM 4, qq. 34 and 35, 183, 99-104. 

46 Siger probably read Aquinas’s commentary very closely when he was 
writing his own commentary. See Andre Maurer’s remarks in QiMM, p. 17. 

47 QiMM 4, q. 4, 148, 15-20. 
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when, Say, wine is sweet but tastes bitter owing to an indisposition of 
the tongue. The erroneous sense judgment does not, however, stem 
from the fact that the sweetness is tasted as bitter, for as Siger has 
just explained in QiMD 4, q. 34, 230, 98 — 231, 9, the sense can only 
taste sweetness as sweet. The sense can also err in attributing the bit- 
terness to the common sensible, in this case the wine—or rather the 
colored liquid that turns out to be wine. Thus, error in sense knowl- 
edge, for Siger, resides not in confusing mental states with real things, 
a problem he nowhere envisages, but either in the sense’s sensing the 
wrong quality or in the attribution of real qualities to the wrong sup- 
porting substrate. Nevertheless, the main point Siger seems to be 
wanting to make in the above passage is that, barring the case of de- 
ception and the senses being hindered from functioning normally, my 
being certain that I taste the wine’s sweetness is also my being certain 
that the wine is truly sweet. 


IV 


Siger and the Academics. The remarkable thing about Siger’s 
discussion is that he seems to be unworried by what we might feel is 
the real problem of skepticism. For instance, he seems unmoved by 
cases of perceptual illusions to which the Academics had famously 
pointed in support of their thesis that veridical appearances are indis- 
tinguishable from nonveridical ones. 

Their arguments were known to the medievals primarily through 
Augustine,” but Siger, as a philosopher working at the Faculty of Arts, 
typically quotes only philosophers, and, as far as I know, does not so 
much as mention or even allude to Augustine in his writings. In any 
case, he never alludes to the Academics’ argument.®°° The closest he 





48 The thesis is attributed to Carneades by Sextus Empiricus (Against 
the Professors 7, 159-65), and can be traced back to Arcesilaus (Cicero, Aca- 
demica 2.77-8). For discussion and presentation of these and other relevant 
texts, see Anthony A. Long and David N. Sedley, The Hellenistic Philoso- 
phers, vol. 1, (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press: 1987), 239-53 and 
455-62. 

49 For the medievals’ knowledge of ancient skepticism, see Pasquale 
Porro, “Il Sextus latinus e l'imagine dello scetticismo antico nel medioevo,” 
Elenchos 2 (1994): 229-53. 
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comes to it is in two connected objections against his own position 
voiced by the skeptical opponent in 72. 

The first objection is that there is nothing (nulla re), that is, no 
sensible quality, judged to be one way that is not also judged to be oth- 
erwise. But if the reason we deem the quality to be one way is because 
it appears that way, then for the same reason we might just as well 
conclude it to be otherwise because it appears otherwise. And as both 
perceptions cannot be true, we infer that both are appearances: so ar- 
gues the skeptic.5! Now we know that Siger’s answer to that argument 
is to appeal to the difference between senses more and less worthy of 
being believed. But the skeptic then goes on to show that that answer 
is of no avail: “If you say that one ought not with equal reason believe 
a person who is awake and a person who is asleep, nor a person who 
is well and one who is ill, one who is wise and one who is unwise, the 
same argument applies.” Actually, the application of the argument 
yields somewhat clumsy examples: a person who is deemed to be 
awake by one observer will be deemed to be asleep by another (!), one 
judged to be reliable in matters of taste by one observer will be judged 
not to be by another. The moral however is clear: we cannot appeal 
to the distinction between more and less worthy senses without beg- 
ging the question as to what a more or less worthy sense is. 

Siger does not actually respond to the skeptic’s charge, but his an- 
swer can be inferred from what he has said previously. If as a matter 
of fact we do not hesitate between two competing sense reports, if as 
a matter of empirical fact we do believe our sense deliverances (be- 
cause we act in conformity with them), then the various scenarios ad- 
duced by the skeptics (dream arguments, hallucinations and so forth) 
are nothing else but sophistry. Although the skeptic’s argument in J2 
is not exactly that of the Academics, Siger would probably have felt 
that the same answer would apply equally well to the Academics’ ar- 
gument. In fact this was exactly the position of a close contempo- 
rary’s of Siger’s, the theologian Henry of Ghent, who explicitly 





5 Of course Augustine was clearly not the only source, and his favorite 
philosophers, Aristotle and Averroes, abound in relevant examples, for in- 
stance in the de somnis. 

5172, 74, 23-6. 

52 72, 74, 27-9: “Quod si tu dicas quod non aequali ratione credendum est 
vigilanti et dormienti, nec sano et infirmo, nec sapienti et insipienti, eadem 
ratione arguitur.” 

53 See also QiMM 4, qq. 34—5, 180, 21-7; 181, 38-44. 
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connects arguments close to the ones made by the skeptic in I2, 74, 
26-8 with those of the Academics and provides the same answer in re- 
sponse to both positions, one that is quite close to that of Siger’s, at 
least on one important point. 

The passage in question occurs in Henry’s Summa quaestionum 
ordinariarum which contains many quite lengthy discussions de- 
voted to the problem of knowledge. The opening question of the 
Summa asks whether man can know anything. One of the many argu- 
ments listed against the possibility of human knowledge is the famil- 
iar Aristotelian argument that things appear differently to many ob- 
servers or appear differently to the same observer at different times; 
therefore, as all knowledge is based on the senses, there will be no 
certainty there either.© 

Henry’s answer to this question is roughly the same as Siger’s: it 
is not because the same thing appears differently to one person or to 
many that the senses are never to be trusted, for something can be 
perceived determinately by a sense that is not deceived, at the time at 
which it is not deceived.** He then turns to the Academics’ argument 
that “nothing is perceived determinately by (infallible) signs,” and 
finds it wanting for the same reasons. 


For what they say is not true that nothing is perceived determinately by 
signs, and that they <that is, the signs> do not vouch veridically (verift- 
cant) for the thing; rather, signs which are the proper sensibles of a par- 
ticular sense, reveal what they are to the proper sense when it is not de- 
ceived or hindered.” 


However, although Henry believes, as Siger did, that the proper sensi- 
bles reveal themselves as they are to the proper sense, he also be- 
lieves, unlike Siger, that it belongs to the intellect to recognize which 
sense is not deceived: 





5 For a thorough discussion of Henry’s doctrine of sense perception 
and his stance on the question of skepticism, see Marilyn McCord Adams, 
William Ockham, vol. 1 (Notre Dame: University of Notre Dame Press, 
1987), 551-71. 

55 Henry of Ghent, Summa quaestionum ordinariarum (Paris, 1520), a. 
1, q. 1, fol. IrA. 

58 Summa, a. 1. g. 1, ad 3, fol. 3rG. 

57 Summa, a. 1, q. 1, fol. 3rG: “Non enim verum est dictum eorum quod 
nihil percipit determinate per signa et quod non verificant de re: immo signa 
quae sunt propria sensibilia alicuius sensus, id quod sunt ostendunt sensui 
proprio non decepto nec impedito.” 
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Thus, even though the same thing can appear differently to the same ob- 
server or to different observers, that is only because of the deception or 
the impediment of a particular sense which should not be believed in 
that instance. For a sense that is not deceived one should most certainly 
believe; which <sense> is such, it belongs to the intellect to judge on the 
basis of many experiences concerning that about which a sense can be 
deceived or hindered. 


Henry reiterates this position in greater detail later on in the Summa 
when responding to the contention that truth cannot be known with 
certitude without there being features that distinguish it from the 
false. Henry replies that it is true that there is no specific difference 
between a veridical sensation and a nonveridical one, in the sense that 
both are sensations. Thus, the sense of sight is unable to discern be- 
tween gold and brass. Reason (ratio), however, transcends the sense 
and is able to discern the veridical from the illusory. By allowing 
that there is no specific difference between a veridical sensation and a 
nonveridical one, Henry seems to want to grant precisely that which 
Siger adamantly denies: namely, that we in some sense do not intu- 
itively distinguish between the illusory and the veridical. But what 
Henry is considering in this later text of the Summa is not the prob- 
lem Siger is most anxious to resolve both in 72 and in his commentary 
to the Metaphysics—namely, the existential certainty regarding the 
objects of the proper sense—but our knowledge of the common sensi- 
ble, where Siger is perfectly willing to recognize the sense’s fallibil- 
ity.! But although, as we have seen, Siger would have recognized the 
need, in this latter case, to appeal to reasons taken from a superior 
power, that is, the intellect, he would also have claimed, if I have 
understood him correctly, that the intellect’s judgment was ultimately 
based on the testimony of another sense. 





58 Summa, a. 1, q. 1, fol. 3rG-H: “Unde et quamvis idem diversimode app- 
aret eidem vel diversis, hoc non est nisi propter deceptionem vel impedimen- 
tum alicuius sensus cui non oportet credere in hoc: nec tamen propter hoc di- 
cendum est quod nulli sensui credendum est. Sensui enim non decepto 
omnino oportet credere: et quis sit talis maxime habet iudicare intellectus ex 
pluribus experimentationibus praehabitis circa illa in quibus sensus potest 
decipi vel impediri.” 

59 Summa, a. 1, q. 1, fol. 23vA. 

8 Summa, a. 1, q. 1, fol. 24rD. 

81 See QiMM 4, q. 9, 148, 18-19. 
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Conclusion. According to Siger, then, our reasons for believing 
that things are as they appear, is that they appear that way. That is 
not to say that all appearances are equally trustworthy. They are only 
trustworthy when they do not conflict with information that can ulti- 
mately be traced back to another sense more worthy of being be- 
lieved. Siger does not describe the process through which we come 
to distinguish between more and less trustworthy senses. On the one 
hand, he seems to incline toward the view that veridical perceptions 
are in some sense intuitively obvious. On the other hand, much of 
what he says suggests that their obviousness is only relative to other 
sense perceptions, which implies that a given deliverance can be 
deemed veridical only as a result of a process of comparison between 
different sense reports. What Siger is quite clear about, however, is 
that while intellectual knowledge does play some role in that process, 
it is ultimately the senses themselves that provide the decisive certi- 
tude. As Siger puts it in the Commentary on the Metaphysics,® there 
is no more persuasive reason for believing something than the fact 
that the appropriate sense testifies to its existence. If we were to seek 
another reason, we would either come up with a reason that wasn’t ef- 
fective at all or one that was effective only because it told us that 
something is such because it is sensed as such. Siger’s insistence on 
the primacy of the senses is systematic throughout his epistemologi- 
cal writings, and the attention he devotes to the issue and to the reli- 
ability of the senses as a means of knowledge suffice to set his com- 
mentary apart from that of, say, Aquinas. This insistence on the 
primacy of the senses might provide a clue to the thesis that the intel- 
lect is needed to unmask illusions but not to recognize veridical sense 
reports: Siger might be pointing to the fact that the senses are veridi- 
cal by default. 

Although, as we have seen, Siger’s argument against skepticism is 
not aimed at the type of skepticism associated with the Academics, 
this need not be seen as a defect in his position. Because Siger does 
not frame the problem of sense perception in the terms in which it is 
couched by the Academics, arguments such as the indiscernability ar- 
gument (between dreams and wakeful experiences for example) can- 





®& QiMD 4, q. 34, 229, 49-54. 
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not get off the ground. Whereas the Academic points to the allegedly 
evident indiscernibility of certain veridical and nonveridical percep- 
tions, one could surmise that Siger might have taken it as equally evi- 
dent that there is no such indistinguishability. He might have pointed 
out that our actions show that we do make the requisite distinction be- 
tween two putatively indistinguishable perceptions. Regrettably, 
Siger does not comment on the most explicit passage in this regard in 
chapter 5 of Metaphysics IV. In its cryptic Aristotelian formulation, 
the passage reads thus: “If someone in Libya believes himself one 
night in Athens, he does not set off for the Odeon.” It is not clear from 
the wording, as one scholar put it, whether Aristotle means “that we 
know that the dreamer is not in Athens, or that he knows.”® Scholas- 
tic commentators however tended to adopt the second reading. 
Dreamlike experiences and wakeful ones are clearly not indiscernible, 
not because of some internal feature that immediately labels one as 
veridical or nonveridical, but because upon awaking the dreamer will 
act in accordance with his wakeful perceptions, not his dreams, which 
presupposes that he has the ability to compare both. However, al- 
though this general approach could be successful in defusing argu- 
ments such as the dream argument, it might be less successful in an- 
swering the challenge posed by, say, hallucinations, which, alas, Siger 
does not discuss. 
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64 See Thomas Aquinas, In XI Metaphysicorum Aristotelis Expositio, 
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HEIDEGGER, PAUL KLEE, AND THE 
ORIGIN OF THE WORK OF ART 


STEPHEN H. WATSON 


Wann HE WAS SAID TO HAVE FOUND PAUL KLEE’S WRITINGS too neo- 
Kantian, overly concerned with form, and too cosmological, Martin 
Heidegger spent hours looking at Klee’s late paintings and expressed a 
keen interest that was never fulfilled to write about them. Nonethe- 
less, the writing on art that is his most well known, “The Origin of the 
Work of Art,” written in the mid-1930’s, remained a somewhat con- 
flicted work about the art of its time. It began as an exposition of the 
history of ontological concepts that issued in the distinctions between 
form and matter “usually employed” in aesthetics. He did so, as he put 
it, because we “mistrust this concept of the thing, which represents it 
as formed matter.”! Poised on what he termed elsewhere as an “over- 
coming of aesthetics,”* this account refused to view art as representa- 
tions of subjective experience. He held instead that works of art in- 
volved a more primordial struggling with the truth of their time; art is 
ultimately capable of opening up a domain of truth and art is espe- 
cially suited to opening up such truths. Heidegger held that the con- 
ceptual history through which this origin of the work of art could be 
made manifest needed to be understood within the context (and a cer- 
tain leveling) of its Greek origins. As a result he argued for an under- 
standing of the thing as emerging from the earth (physis)—and the 
figuration (Gestaltung) of the work of art itself as a setting or bringing 
forth the being of such things (and their truth) into the open. Art 
thereby became linked with poiesis, and ultimately, a kind of human 
dwelling (ethos) that appropriately articulated the art and the world of 
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its time. Infamously, in the thirties, the art of its time meant an art 
that would yet unite the German people—as much scholarship over 
the last decade has debated. Heidegger, not soon enough thereafter, 
seemed to demure about the connection, though he continued to 
think about art in connection with the truth of our time: its calculative 
and technological enframing (Gestell) and how we might confront the 
dangers of its leveling grip on us. 

Many believed that this meant that Heidegger was not at all con- 
flicted about contemporary art. In “The Origin of the Work of Art,” 
Heidegger wrote not about Picasso or Braque but more about Greek 
temples and vases. He did speak briefly about Van Gogh (as depicting 
the reliability of the earth on the mud of peasant shoes), ultimately 
telling us that art was about understanding the interrelations joining 
earth and sky, mortals and divinities, the event of the ‘fourfold’ (Das 
Geviert). “Abstract art,” he reputedly said, is a “tool that unfolds the 
being of technology” rather than the Greek’s art, which “revealed the 
emergence of the world.”? Like many in the lingering neoclassicism of 
the phenomenological movement, beginning with Brentano’s own re- 
trievals of the medieval intentio, classical treatises in phenomenolog- 
ical aesthetics seemed overwhelmed by the practices of the avant- 
garde that were going on around them. Indeed, Brentano himself still 
posited the beautiful as a timeless intuition. When it came to art, it 
seemed to be a matter, as the title of a famous article put it, of 
“Heidegger et la penseé du déclin,” a matter made all the more mani- 
fest by Heidegger’s claim that modern art itself had been largely a de- 
cline from the initial “realizations” of Cézanne’s heroic realism.’ In 
lectures dating from 1929-30, Heidegger, like Benjamin, had thought 
in this regard that both philosophy and art begin in melancholy 
(Schwermut).6 Unlike Benjamin, Heidegger seemed to have spent 





3 Heinrich Weigand Petzet, Encounters and Dialogues With Martin 
Heidegger, trans. Parvis Emad, Kenneth Maly (Chicago: University of Chi- 
cago Press, 1993), 66. 

4 See Franz Brentano, Grundzuge der Asthetik (Hamburg: Meiner, 
1988). 

5 See “Heidegger et la pensée du déclin,” in Jean Beaufret, Dialogue 
avec Heidegger 3: Approche de Heidegger (Paris: Editions de Minuit, 1974), 
155-82. 

6 Martin Heidegger, The Fundamental Concepts of Metaphysics, trans. 
William McNeill, Nicholas Walker (Bloomington: Indiana University Press, 
1995), 182. Cited hereafter as FCM. 
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most of his time mournfully reading Hölderlin to understand the con- 
temporary. In fact, both Heidegger and Benjamin, who had written a 
thesis on romantic criticism, had roots in post-Kantian philosophy; its 
legacy seemed to many to lie contested between them, divided be- 
tween neoclassical nostalgia and romantic revolution. For Benjamin, 
this connection formed the protocols for his affirmation of the artistic 
avant-garde; Heidegger seemingly remained more skeptical, or at least 
more ambivalent about the “greatness” of contemporary art in com- 
parison to the Greeks. 

It was easy to criticize this. As a result, defenders of Heidegger 
often spent much of their time leading us between the lines to see a 
theoretical potential that, on the face of it, Heidegger’s apparently nos- 
talgic text seemed patently to deny. The epilogue of “The Origin of the 
Work of Art,” which returned us to Hegel’s rationalist funeral oration 
on the work of art, seemed to confirm this. It surpassed the “roman- 
tic” theoretical potentials of those like Novalis or Schelling (let alone- 
the commitments like those of Schlegel to the political potentials of 
civic republicanism). The concern that art might be a thing of the past 
seemed to further confirm the worst: that Heidegger’s thought was not 
only a thought Unterweg but often of two minds about itself, one of 
which could occasionally be not only untimely, but deplorable. Why 
would a thought committed to Hélderlin’s mourning (and hence con- 
tinuing legacy) about the Greek past turn in the end almost defiantly to 
Hegel’s rationalist Aufheben? That is, was art not only dead and bur- 
ied, but surpassed by speculative Reason (Vernunft)?! Why would 
Heidegger be so silent about the revolutionary art that was being pro- 
duced in his own back yard? At moments like this, condemnations of 
Heidegger like Adorno’s concerning Heidegger’s jargon and anachro- 
nisms seemed the only plausible alternative. 

In addition to many worthy laborers who steadfastly held to the 
contrary, we owe credit especially to his art historian student, Hein- 
rich Petzet, to have confounded all this. In fact Heidegger’s most es- 
teemed interpreter, Otto Péggeler, recently wrote a book largely based 
upon the information Petzet relates as well as certain manuscripts on 
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Klee.’ In any case, and the purist in such scholarly matters would 
rightly demure here, Heidegger left little now published. For now, we 
must take such second hand reports at their word, a particularly 
stretched and vicious version of editing in the “last hand.” Notwith- 
standing this careful scholarship, we know nothing of what Klee 
thought of Heidegger. Hence “Klee” and “Heidegger” here can be no 
more than formal indicators for certain paths or arguments that 
emerge in their respective works, artistic, poetic, or philosophical. 
With such provisos in mind, further discussion of Heidegger and Klee 
involves a risk worth taking, because of the picture that apparently 
emerges. Both Péggeler and Petzet relate that Heidegger came to 
think that “The Origin of the Work of Art” now needed a second part 
focused on the work of Paul Klee, that in Klee’s work there was a 
“turning.”® Presumably, it was similar to the turning of his own work 
away from Being and Time and defiantly beyond the dangerous “en- 
trapments” of technological enframing.!° Indeed, if he were still will- 
ing to say that such a turning had been prepared for by Cézanne, and 
claimed that Cézanne’s path into the depths and his own were the 
same, it is Klee who seemed ultimately to be decisive. Even if he de- 
scribed Klee’s work as he did Greek temples, less as an object, a Ge- 
genstand, than Beings’ coming into presence out of unconcealment 
(or zu-stand), he still claimed that “in Klee something has happened 
that none of us yet grasps.”!! 

There had been indications. The opening lines to the decisive 
1962 lecture, “Time and Being,” cites Paul Klee (along with Georg 
Trakl and Werner Heisenberg). Heisenberg had been decisive in the 
theoretical formulations of Heidegger’s late account of the relation 
between science and technology. A 1960 seminar prospectus on the 
topic of Bild und Image conjoined Klee’s 1924 Jena manifesto, “On 
Modern Art,” with a quote from Heraclitus, a passage from August- 
ine’s Confessions and Chuang-tzu’s simile of the carillion stand.” 
These texts, which were not in conflict with Klee’s own theoretical ar- 
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ticulemes, were conjoined in a way that might have denied the inevita- 
bility of the peril Heidegger perceived in modern art. Moreover this 
might indicate that not simply Klee’s art but his writings were signifi- 
cant, leading us beyond the overdeterminations between abstraction 
and technology. Interestingly, a 1964 letter also denies that he is com- 
mitted to thinking that “abstract art is a branch of modern technol- 
ogy.”!3 Yet it is the most technological aspects of modern art that 
seem omitted from his accounts: for instance, Van Gogh’s use of color, 
Cézanne’s geometrical elements that led toward cubism, Klee’s own 
constructivism—let alone all in Klee’s work that both the dadaists and 
the surrealists found remarkable. It is, one might think, these con- 
crete and historical aspects that get mythologized in Heidegger’s at- 
tempts to grasp art as emerging from its world, its earth or physis. 
Not only in his art but in his writing, Klee finds here what Heideg- 
ger insists is the trace of Being, though not, it would seem, as a Being 
which exceeds all beings. Klee’s concern is more explicitly the being 
of nature, for example, in his appeal to a natural functionalism that it- 
self transcends formalism. Given Heidegger’s own sensitivities con- 
cerning nature, however, it would seem that the matter must be diffi- 
cult to adjudicate. For example, Heidegger’s lectures on organicism, 
to which we shall return, reject mechanical accounts of nature. “Life 
is not simply organism, but is just as essentially process, thus formally 
speaking motion.”!4 His later emphasis upon the Greek’s physis in un- 
derstanding Being only continued this. While he proposed to use 
Klee’s Jena lecture on art in seminar Heidegger denied that what the 
artist thought was decisive. Petzet reports that Heidegger claimed 
that “it’s not yet clear whether Klee’s own interpretations of his works 
‘cosmic’, etc., actually, represent the whole of what happens in his cre- 
ation.”!© Grasping the whole seemed decisive: against the misinterpre- 
tation of Klee’s tachism, whose principle seemed to be “letting things 
run,” Petzet reports that Heidegger insisted that “there is inevitably a 
letting a ‘whole’ to be seen.”!© Like Rilke’s poetry, Heidegger claimed, 
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such painterly poiesis still celebrates “the wholeness of the sphere of 
Being.”!” As Klee put it, “a sense of totality has entered into the art- 
ist’s conception of the material object,” a realm beyond appearance.!8 
Notwithstanding his general claim that “thinking solves no cosmic rid- 
dles,”!? Heidegger’s work surely was not without its cosmic tone in its 
account of the emergence and “worlding of the world” (Das Welt wel- 
tet). This theme accompanies his thought from the outset. As such, 
as “world-projection,” Klee’s thought thus maintained what Péggeler 
describes as Heidegger's theoretical site, the site of transcendental 
schematism, albeit rearticulated by the latter in the problem of Being 
itself. 

The result however remains complicated. Heidegger famously in- 
voked Kant’s account of the transcendental illusion of ontotheology 
to criticize metaphysics, but Heidegger’s own stress on “the worlding 
of the world,” even its articulation through Dasein as a “Being-in-the- 
world,” was perhaps dangerously closer to the other form Kant criti- 
cized, cosmotheology.*! And what of Heidegger’s other cosmological 
figures—earth, sky, mortals, divinities — in what sense do they figure 
(or even mythologize) Being? After all, nowhere in all of this, to use 
Merleau-Ponty’s characterization of classical idealism, does Heideg- 
ger argue for an “acosmic subject.”“ Rather, in the event of the four- 
fold interrelating mortals and divinities, world and earth, he is at- 
tempting to articulate its occurrence otherwise. Clearly the figures of 
the fourfold cannot be understood in terms of indexicals or logically 
proper names, but are to be understood equiprimordially, figures of a 
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certain “equiprimordial venture,” to use the term for the components 
of In-der-welisein.~ Such equiprimordiality (Gleichurspriinlichkeit) 
remains the “formal indicator” for what was once thought of in terms 
of analogy, which, for all Heidegger’s criticisms, remained throughout 
a fellow traveller of the Seinsfrage. It remains still evident in his artic- 
ulation of the four-fold’s “primal oneness.” Indeed, in this sense Hus- 
serl was not simply wrong in claiming that “there is still a bit of Th- 
omism embedded in Heidegger.” There is so, however, now, it might 
be replied, only as a matter of its ruins, difference and dispersion—its 
“ruinance.” But does this remove it from the theological or mythologi- 
cal? And, if not, does the event of world appropriation (Ereignis) be- 
come theological or mythological? The answer seems clear. Being is 
not identical with these mythemes; they are the dimensions (and fig- 
ures) of its appropriation. The move from the hermeneutic or “hori- 
zonal” schematism of Being and Time to that of Ereignis continues 
the former’s inner circularity. Heidegger had, after all, already there 
invoked the myth of cura (equally with narratological links to Goethe) 
to confirm the Dasein metanarrative.” 

Still, all this doesn’t initially sound like Klee, it will again be re- 
plied. In the first place, these metanarratives sound too monumental. 
As Adorno and others emphasize, Klee’s work, often in miniature, 
does not sound this “big.” For historical reasons, Klee was already 
concerned with what Heidegger would call “gigantism,” or Adorno the 
violence of “growing structuration.” Moreover, while Klee, like 
Heidegger, held an interest in Greek tragedy, his understanding re- 
mained modern, equally committed to the transformations of experi- 
mentalism. Scholars of Klee have insisted that the function of myth in 
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Klee’s late work is vitally important to its grasp, especially perhaps its 
critical and political implications. Heidegger (or “Heidegger-Petzet”) 
says little about this, either not noticing or not fully aware of it. It is 
true, however, that these works occur, like Heidegger’s, during a time 
of political mythologizing. Here Klee had invoked facist myth against 
itself. 

From the beginning to the end of his career, Klee’s work takes 
place through the figures of myth, but never in simple affirmation. 
Even in his theoretical writings, whose formalism was thought by pre- 
vious writers like Herbert Read to provide the principia aesthetica of 
modern aesthetics, Klee invoked ancient mythemes, albeit often over- 
determined in irony, contestation, and critique of time and tradition.” 
If Heidegger had missed these critical overtones, even he saw, espe- 
cially in Klee’s paintings concerning the onslaught of death, some- 
thing “profoundly ominous.”*! Hidden throughout these experimental 
refigurations, however, there may be something that Heidegger 
sensed, but perhaps missed, and which binds together both its affir- 
mation of myth and experimental refiguration. 

If we are to grasp this, to begin with, we should examine Heideg- 
ger’s misgivings about Klee’s “cosmic” interpretations. In his early 
lectures on Aristotle, written about the same time as Klee’s own writ- 
ings on art, Heidegger denies that “some incidently chosen particular 
reality (e.g. the cosmos or nature)” can grasp the phenomenological 
relation between life and world. The world is what is lived and life is 
articulated as a nexus through which “one goes out into the world.” 
In comparison, Klee’s mathematical generativities would simply seem 
to be illicit abstractions of Heidegger’s more fundamental ontology. 
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Perhaps they require closer scrutiny. In the first place, like 
Heidegger’s own later articulemes of the fourfold, they are less “inci- 
dently chosen entities” (less ontic) than they are figures (or schemata) 
of world appropriation or projection, of Being—and yet they are the 
figures of Klee’s formalism. It is here, Pöggeler reports, that Heidegger 
“was of the opinion that Klee’s theoretical analysis was too close to 
neo-Kantian positions, which were one-sidedly bent on form.” As we 
have seen, the “Origin of the Work of Art” argued that “matter and 
form have a deeper origin.” Klee’s account of pictorial composition 
assuredly begins most formally (and classically), based geometrically 
on the concepts of point, line, and plane. Still, the picture plane is 
not simply extensionally constituted, but a dynamic ontogenesis of 
forces. Chaos, as he puts it, is a concept that arises only antithetically, 
juxtaposed by binary opposition, only in relation to the figure of the 
cosmos. We should be wary of simple “antithesis” talk. Invoking an 
account of interdependent determinability that dates at least as far 
back as Fichte, Klee declared that “there is no such thing as a concept 
in itself.” This would include the concept of antithesis itself, presum- 
ably. “Chaos as an antithesis is not complete and utter chaos, but a lo- 
cally determined concept relating to the concept of chaos.” Here, 
too, Klee seems to have romantic antecedents. As Benjamin quoted 
Schlegel in his own Habiltationschrift: “The highest beauty, indeed 
the highest order is still only that of chaos—namely a chaos that 
awaits but the touch of love to unfold into a harmonious world.” Yet 
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Klee insisted on articulating this event “formally.” Schematically, this 
is how Klee expressed it at one point: 


cosmos real antithetical 
chaos chaos 





On Heideggerean grounds, this might seem simply to still move 
“within the prevailing attitude belonging to technological, calculating 
representation.” What Klee adds however is equally decisive: “The 
pictorial symbol for this ‘non-concept’ is the point that is really not a 
point, the mathematical point.” Now if this sounds too formal or 
neo-Kantian—“morphological”—it also sounds very much like the 
Goethian concept of symbol (and nature) that had so attracted others, 
like Benjamin or Gadamer and doubtless even Heidegger himself.*! 
As Benjamin quoted Goethe, “Beauty in its relation to nature can only 
be defined as that which remains true to its essential nature only 
when veiled,” an event in which “the inadequate becomes an actuality 
(in dem das Unzulangliche Ereignis wird).”” This echoes other ro- 
mantic innovations of the differential (for instance, Maimon), and the 
difference that “dis-articulates” the sensible and the intelligible or the 
visible and the invisible. While Petzet notes that Heidegger would not 
have known but would have been interested in Klee’s Goethian world, 
we should perhaps wonder about this: its echoes are not that dis- 
tant. 

Klee’s account here is complex; it is less the posited thesis of a 
formal construct (as it had been for his Bauhaus colleagues like Kand- 
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insky or Moholy-Nagy) than the figuration of “onto” or cosmogenesis. 
Through it, Klee expresses (not without itself references to the legacy 
of physis) the emergence of “the fateful point between coming-into- 
being and passing away.” As Klee put it, “theory of form” (Formle- 
hre), as it is often called, does not stress the principles and paths.” 
Instead, he chooses Gestaltung precisely to emphasize such principles 
as paths that underlie form as living expression. Such form, how- 
ever, is subject both to experiment and refiguration, composition and 
recomposition. 

In accord with his experimentalism, Klee refigures both the con- 
cept of chaos and the cosmological figure of the picture plane by what 
he calls a “nonconcept”; both become schematized mathematically as 
a field of disequilibrium in terms of dynamics. Indeed the whole 
“field” of the picture plane became conceived as an interplay of dy- 
namic forces, generated in the dynamics of line. The generation of the 
world out of chaos is “depicted,” kinetically inscribed from point to 
line, line into plane and the plane into a spatial dimension. Thus, while 
Cézanne thought the essence of painting concerned the depiction of 
depth, for Klee it is all about dynamically (and hence temporally) artic- 
ulated depth. That is, “all figuration is connected with movement.”4” 

The issue, however, becomes once more complicated. We should 
not forget Being and Time’s many references to Dasein’s Inderwelt- 
sein as a dynamic field, references that in a sense make good on the 
Sophist lectures’ caveat that the understanding of the mathematical 
continuum in modern field dynamics makes possible a retrieval of Ar- 
istotle.* Klee’s “Creative Credo,” which Heidegger knew (and empha- 
sized), claims in its first line that “art does not reproduce the visible 
but renders it visible (Kunst gibt nicht das Sichtbar, sondern macht 
sichtbar).”* Yet it begins almost like the proof of a geometrical theo- 
rem, with “let us draw up a topographical plan’: 
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The first act of movement (line) takes us far beyond the dead point. Af- 
ter a short while we stop to get our breadth (interrupted line or, if we 
stop several times, an articulated line). And now a glance back to see 
how far we have come (counter-movement), we consider the road in 
this direction and in that (bundle of lines). 


For Klee, form and “exact experiment” become indispensable: “alge- 
braic, geometrical, and mechanical problems are steps in our educa- 
tion toward the essential, towards the functional as opposed to the 
impressional.”®! Yet, as has become evident, this formalism surely 
takes us beyond mere formalism (“formalism is form without func- 
tion”) and remains devoid of the relation between “essence and ap- 
pearance.”™ In this “first act,” originating through the path or Gestal- 
tung of a certain deformation, these visual explorations or 
penetrations (Verinnerlichungen) are linked by Klee to the figurative 
articulations of “beginning, middle, and end”—and one might say, ac- 
cordingly, as Aristotle defined it in the Poetics, again linked to narra- 
tive (mythos). As such, there remains once more a link to physis, 
that is, to the “analogies” of Being’s occurrence and its coming-into- 
being and passing away. Beyond the statics of forms there is the task 
that explicates the inner articulation and development of the work, 
understood by Klee explicitly as a dialogue with the object. For this, 
“the imaginary is indispensable,” and it is here that its figural exposi- 
tions became linked by Klee explicitly to myth. “‘Cosmogenetically’ 
speaking, it (chaos) is a mythical primordial state of the world, from 
which the ordered cosmos develops, step by step, or suddenly, on its 
own at the hand of a creator.”© As the exposition of this “first act” ob- 
viates, following Rilke (and Schelling before him), Klee seemingly un- 
derstands such ‘creation’ as a venture of will, instead of Heidegger's 
Being “as the venture pure and simple.” For Heidegger, this would 
place Klee metaphysically on the same plane as Leibniz, the great 
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originator of modern metaphysics and logic and hence, artistic con- 
structivism.©> The metaphysics of the self accordingly became mod- 
eled, beginning with Descartes, but most explicitly in Fichte, as the 
mathematical point. Indeed, some of Klee’s interpreters likewise have 
seen Schelling’s transcendental idealism in Klee’s account.®’ But then 
Klee’s writings, like the “first act” of Absolute Idealism itself, as 
Heidegger pointed out in his Schelling book, would amount to an ab- 
solute knowledge “placed at the beginning of system in the sense of 
the mathematical system of reason.”®8 But, as is the case with Rilke 
for Heidegger, none of this is so simple, any more than is Klee’s mathe- 
matical grapheme. In one sense, Klee’s mathematical figures are, if 
anything, deconstructive. Conceived mathematically or geometically, 
by means of point, line and plane, the mathematical figure is equally 
conceived as a nonconcept that emerges within a dynamic field that 
escapes it. As has become evident, while Klee argued for the impor- 
tance of construction he explicitly denied its completeness in aes- 
thetic matters, a denial that precluded every bit as much the simple ir- 
rationalism of “sancta ratio chaotica.”©® If it is deconstructive, it is 
constructive nonetheless, a schematics of dynamis: “everything (the 
world) is of a dynamic nature; static problems make their appearance 
only at certain parts of the universe, in ‘edifices’ on the crust of the 
various cosmic bodies.” Stasis is always effect: dynamis pervasive, 
the horizontal, the earthly, the higher, a “yearning to free ourselves 
from earthly bonds.”*! Tossed between birth and death, we are im- 
pelled in such figurations by “the static imperative of our earthly be- 
ing” albeit by “an imperative that crumbles in the direction of egg and 
death.” Klee’s heights thus never simply free themselves from, let 
alone disambiguate, their earthly depths, matter and form. This is pre- 
cisely the feature that Derrida found remarkable in Klee’s art, pointing 
out that in certain paintings even frame and canvas become 
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indeterminate inseparable events, using the example of the 1927 
“Constructif-impressionant” in which the nails that hold the canvas 
onto the stretcher are painted, as figure on a ground.™ 

Then what, again, about the figures of “the fourfold”? Or per- 
haps, even more directly, the inventive term Dasein, or its cares? The 
latter, as Heidegger explained, were generated out of an attempt “to 
Interpret the Augustinian (that is, Helleno-Christian) anthropology 
with regard to the foundational principles reached in the ontology of 
Aristotle.”6 As Gadamer questioned, in initially hearing of these fig- 
ures of the fourfold, “Metaphors? Concepts? Were these expressions 
of thought or announcements of a neo-heathen mythology?”® These 
figures of ontological differentiation seem, to invoke Benjamin’s char- 
acterization of German philosophy of art around 1800, (and “even to- 
day,” he concluded) irresoluably divided between form and content, 
infinity and its articulemes, endless differentiation and Being’s fulfill- 
ment.® As has been seen, Heideggers mythemes seem themselves 
too big, too “gigantic”—let alone exclusive—to account for the exper- 
imental ironies of Klee’s work. Except that Klee himself insisted that 
rather than in terms of a relation between subject and object the artist 
too must be understood “as a creature on the earth and a creature 
within the whole.” As such, as supassing the opposition of subject and 
object, art involves an event surpassing optical foundations. 

Perhaps most significantly, while Heidegger’s closest interpreters 
have insisted that Ereignis must be viewed as the renderings of such 
a similar “schematism,” Heidegger insisted they were to be grasped ar- 
tistically through poiesis and apart from the calculative constructions 
of technology. Hence, as von Hermann has said, “The Origin of the 
Work of Art” must be understood through the Beitrage’s sophisticated 
critique of technology as calculative reduction. But Pöggeler has 
rightly questioned this in claiming that “technology and art belong to- 
gether in our life, and art has to become the art of the age of technol- 
ogy. That such art could nevertheless remain “authentic” was shown 
to Heidegger by a painting like Klee’s Death and Fire.”®" Still, we must 
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wonder whether Heidegger would have agreed. If he could agree, his 
agreement could not occur without the substantial theoretical alter- 
ation that ultimately articulates the artistic and the technological be- 
yond such oppositions. 

If in its dynamics Klee’s artistic (or written) work is deconstruc- 
tive, in its formalism it remains constructive, a rendering of the invisi- 
ble, always poised conceptually “towards a theory of form produc- 
tion.” Heidegger would have demured from such terms, but perhaps 
he needn't have, as Klee’s refiguration of form as a path or Gestaltung 
indicates. What Klee gives us is something like the Heideggeren sche- 
matism in the age of technology. Hence we would need, and would 
need necessarily I am arguing, a part two of the essence of technology, 
beyond the oppositions of technique and poiesis. “Death and Fire” 
surely would have appealed to Heidegger; he was equally taken with 
Klee’s works that articulated that fragile relation between men and 
machines. As Adorno saw, despite being a member of “the technolog- 
ically minded Bauhaus,” Paul Klee is the best example of how “em- 
phatically moder art breaks out of the sphere of emotions and is 
transformed into the expression of what no significative language can 
achieve. Klee (unlike Cé; e, for example) was not obsessed with 
the opposition between nature and culture or the simple realization— 
perhaps recollection—of thing and image that might, as Heidegger put 
it, overcome the “ontological difference” of thing and image, surface 
and depth.” Klee understood nature both with and beyond formalism, 
dynamically, as a conjunct of and not a disjunct between form and 
function, intuition and form, dynamis and stasis. Ironically, Klee 
found in the dynamic technically articulated in form, what Heidegger 
found in physis, denying thereby the classical view of painting as a 
spatial and not a temporal art.” 





88 Klee, N, 1. 
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7 See Martin Heidegger, “Cézanne,” “Thoughts: For René Char,” trans. 
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As many have noticed (especially Adorno, who interpreted it as a 
theoretical paradigm of the aesthetic) in all this the work of art takes 
on a transcendence whose character is hieroglyphic for Klee.” Once 
more Klee retraces the path of post-Kantian philosophy. Novalis, al- 
tering Fichte’s depiction of the self as the archimedian point that infi- 
nitely (namely, differentially), refracted the “circularity” of the Abso- 
lute, claimed that any characterization of the self, including “ego” 
itself, was a hieroglyphic matter.% This again is the sense in which 
Klee’s work rejoins an account of judgment as differentiation (Unter- 
scheidung). On such accounts all terms are mutually interrelated and 
limited in the interplay (Wechsel) of the ontic and the ontological.” 
Klee’s own mathematized hieroglyphics, however, have lost their neo- 
platonist relation to the infinite circle of the absolute. Now they artic- 
ulate only “fragmented transcendence,” to use Adorno’s terms—or, 
following Heidegger, a (hermeneutic) circle in which the self is re- 
vealed as a (finite) aenigma. Continuing the Augustinian trope, here 
the selfs identity is less the articulation of of an immanence than its 
“expulsion.” The result is then an experience and a figurative event 
(an Ereignis) that is less a unified “world projection” of being in its 
totality, the essence of perspectival construction, than, as Heidegger 
slowly came to more clearly see, a schema for the apropriation of 
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what had always already withdrawn. But perhaps this insight was tac- 
itly present throughout his work. The concluding chapter to Heideg- 
ger’s Habilitationschrift, on medieval semantics began by citing Nov- 
alis: “We seek everywhere the unconditioned (das Unbedingte) and 
only ever find conditioned things (Dinge).”” As interpretors like Man- 
fred Frank have affirmed here, thinkers like Heidegger and Derrida 
here form a direct link to Novalis, (and subsequently, Schlegel’s) break 
with post-Kantian idealism.” 

Some of Klee’s closest interpreters, accordingly, have described 
his “Heidegger-like” view of the artist as “thrown into the world.”” It 
must also be acknowledged that Klee’s figures, such as that of the 
earth, and Heidegger’s are not the same. A different history, different 
tasks, and different articulemes surely intervene. Agreed, again—but 
perhaps it is the very form of the earth that is in question and perhaps 
too the (theoretical) status of its invocations of reliability.””® Or, you 
might say Aletheia. 

To many (again, Adorno included) all this sounds anachronistic. 
Primitivism is often enough the charge leveled against it. And yet, 
Heidegger declared, “poetic projection comes from nothing in this re- 
spect, that it never takes its gift from the ordinary and the tradi- 
tional.”” We should tread carefully. He had denied primitivism from 
the outset. Like kosmos itself, Heidegger did claim that he got his 
concept of aletheia from reading the Greeks. Yet he also admitted 
that his own reading of aletheia is not explicit in the Greek, that, as 
Maurice Blanchot put it, it “does not yet belong to the Greek lan- 
guage.”8! Like his account of Ge-stell, which, Heidegger claims, forms 
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“the essence of modern technology”—or the account of Fidos as “out- 
ward aspect (Ansicht),” which, he argues, Plato transforms—such 
terms are not simple descriptions devoid of theoretical interpreta- 
tion.” As Blanchot saw, like Hegel’s Aufheben, aletheia is argumenta- 
tively invented or created, a textual (inferential) construction, polyse- 
mically both constructive and ironical in its attempt to exhibit things 
otherwise. Such terms approach again something like the schema- 
tism of so-called deconstructive differance, as much quantitative as 
qualitative; both mathematical and dynamic, to speak Kantian.* As 
oblique as this might seem, what it means in Heideggerean terms is 
that aletheia is a formal indicator (die formale Anzeige) whose impli- 
cations must be no less formal than they are indicative: both are at 
stake in the articulation or “in-forming (Ein-bildung) of the full phe- 
nomenon” of truth. The resulting imaginative or inventive exhibi- 
tions would involve as much a complicated (syntactic) construct as a 
simple (semantic) interpretation. 
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We might, therefore, agree with Blanchot about the romanticism 
of Heidegger's etymological returns (and transformations), but equally 
insist on how all this points beyond romanticism—and romantic in- 
junctions against the technological. All of this remains far removed 
from Heidegger’s occasional jibes against technology; perhaps Heideg- 
ger’s alethic poiesis is technological (and ironical) despite itself, al- 
most as if in the complexity of these transformations Heidegger has a 
sense (or a glimpse) of what lies beyond the reductive occlusions of 
technological “enframing.” This is perhaps what he senses in Klee, a 
physis that comes to presence technologically, that is without occlu- 
sion, in a way that truly “restores it into its yet concealed truth.” 
Here, too, we would be beyond what Heidegger himself described as 
the simple oppositions that would view technology as all bad or a mat- 
ter of fate, decline or loss.®” 

On the other hand, the latter might provide something of a clue. 
We might still wonder whether, like Cézanne, Heidegger remained 
stuck in the opposition between nature and technology, whether 
Heidegger and Cézanne did indeed share a common path. While 
Heidegger could understand himself in Cézanne, perhaps we should 
take him at his word. Something might be at hand in Klee that he 
could not fully grasp (or at least articulate), a construction that does 
not nostalgically hope to overcome technology. Instead, such a con- 
struction would remain in touch with what Heidegger meant by the 
earth, the saving power that perdures through its dangers. This would 
involve not the overcoming of ontological difference in a aesthetic re- 
alization of surface and depth but in a “non-image” modeled after a 
nonconcept (namely, the mathematical), that is the effective (chaotic) 
dispersal or figurative “penetration” and rendering visible of depth or 
transcendence. To “reckon” with it, we must rely upon the experi- 
mental, as Klee put it in relation to construction, where the imaginary 
becomes again essential. This becomes not simply a moment for giv- 
ing thanks in the holy, even when thinking becomes a kind of recollec- 
tion or thanking (Denken, Danken), but equally a matter of “venturing” 
in the loss or withdrawal of its immanence.® 
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If Heidegger could agree with Rilke that at stake is “an existence 
beyond number,” it doesn’t follow that existence could be found with- 
out number or, in any case, only as simply opposed to it. Klee may 
well have said here just what he said of Rilke, that in continuing to 
cling to such oppositions Heidegger was simply “behind the time.” 
That is, if Heidegger is not an impressionist, as Klee accused Rilke, 
perhaps Heidegger may be still an Aristotelian or Brentanist (and 
metaphysical): instead of articulating the “differential” event in which 
they emerge, Heidegger still retains remnants of the opposition be- 
tween primary and secondary properties.®° Heidegger still claims that 
number is oppositional or, at least, always incidental (accidental) to 
the essence of things. Rilke, Klee suggests, had “paid less attention to 
the graphic work, where I advanced the furthest.”®! He had missed, 
that is, the dynamis of Klee’s graphic line. In that case, what Klee’s 
argument reveals is less that Heidegger’s overriding intuitions about 
things were wrong, than that they were as abstract as the abstract art 
he condemned to simple techne. It is Heidegger, after all, who said in 
“The Origin of the Work of Art” that the opposition between the struc- 
ture of things and the structure of sentences is “undecidable.”® But at 
times Heidegger staunchly clung to this opposition and, often enough, 
saw in the formalisms of modern art (or any other formalisms for that 
matter) only “metaphysics.” In such metaphysical condemnations, 
Heidegger (like Carnap to whom by a kind of antinomy he remains 
ironically very close) misunderstood the venture of experimentalism, 
both in science and art. 

Now what I have claimed is that Heidegger could have found in 
Klee what he had found in poiesis and physis. I have not claimed that 
one had to proceed mathematically to derive this, as Klee did, but 
only that you could do so and that Heidegger missed it. If calculative 
reductionism is a danger that accompanies technological thinking, it 
is not simply entailed by technological thinking. In recognizing this 
Klee was onto something that “none of us yet grasps,” precisely main- 
taining the tension that could speak of Heidegger’s figural Geviert 
technologically. 

Again, the contrast with romanticism is enlightening. Having ex- 
plicitly abandoned a philosophy of first principles, Schlegel sought a 
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relation to the Infinite that would proceed ironically through a series 
of alternating propositions, a Wechselkonstruktion. Klee’s formal con- 
structions might reveal this “infinite” Wechsel (and its withdrawal) on 
its sleeve. By no means a deduction, or principia aesthetica, to speak 
Wittgensteinian, they show what can’t be “said,” the extent to which 
the use of calculation involves not only a form but an experiment re- 
garding what exceeds us.® Precisely in this regard, science and being, 
thinking and calculability, cannot simply be opposed. 

Ironically, Heidegger himself did not always hold to these opposi- 
tions. Indeed, up until Being and Time, Heidegger viewed himself as 
more closely integrating philosophy and science, as Péggeler has 
noted.” Heidegger in Being and Time thought that he and Einstein 
were on the same turf: equally, the 1925 lecture course, The History of 
the Concept of Time, aligned itself with the crisis in the foundations of 
mathematics in Weyl and Brouwer, who, he declared, “were influ- 
enced by phenomenology.” The 1924-25 Sophist lectures praise 
Weyl’s use of mathematics in physics in overcoming the Newtonian ac- 
count in claiming that “the notion of field is normative.” Indeed, he 
had hopes that such field theory would make possible a more “radical 
appreciation” of Aristotle’s account of motion.*% Would it? Would it 
thereby suggest a new ‘appreciation’ for Heidegger’s own radical inter- 
pretation of Aristotle? The answer must be that we do not have any fi- 
nal evidence of this, though the aforementioned use of Feld in Being 
and Time to characterize the dynamics of Dasein’s inner-world or en- 
vironmental involvements might be construed to indicate that such 
was the case early on.%” 
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The Sophist lectures’ explication of Aristotle’s Physics, distin- 
guishing it from the modern conception of number, claimed that the 
continuum is not “resolvable analytically.” It remains dependent, as 
Being and Time would also relate, upon a synthesis “prior to the 
question of analytic penetration” or more perhaps more fundamental 
than it. Once again stasis is dependent upon dynamis, or, in phe- 
nomenological terms, static analysis is dependent upon genetic syn- 
thesis. As Merleau-Ponty later similarly claimed, it is not simply the 
point, but “the point-horizon structure (that) is the foundation of 
space.”® With respect to Klee’s paradigm—and perhaps it is precisely 
what Klee meant by its ‘deformation’—Heidegger declared: “[o]ne 
cannot put a line together out of points.” Distinguishing the ontologi- 
cal continuum from the mathematical, Heidegger stated that in each 
case “there is something in between, something that cannot itself be 
constituted out of the preceding elements.”! The linear “manifold” is 
dependent upon the synthesis, or “gathering,” of place. “Hence the 
‘fold’ is the mode of connection of the manifold.” This gathering, 
this synthesis, lies at the heart of the Dasein analytic and what makes 
it possible for him to claim that the latter, as the “full existential con- 
ception of science” would underlie the requsites of “the mathematical 
projection of nature.”! 

While further implications of what Heidegger called his own “rad- 
ical appreciation” of Aristotle for contemporary physics must remain 
oblique, we can see him working through the other domain to which 
Klee appeals (namely, organic function) in his analysis of contempo- 
rary biology in the 1929-30 lectures. He was fully aware of the tech- 
nological complications of modern science, complications sufficient 
to prevent us from breaking “through, in the serious and above all en- 
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during manner that is required,” what had come to be called a “crisis in 
the foundations of the sciences.”! This is a crisis that even Being 
and Time still hoped to overcome.’“ Yet in the 1929-30 lectures, 
Heidegger argued against any strict opposition between science 'and 
philosophy that would view science as simply delivering the facts and 
philosophy their fundamental concepts. 
We cannot separate metaphysics and positive research, playing them off 
against one another in this manner. They are not two consecutive 
phases of a production process. The relation between them cannot be 
established in a rationalized, technical sort of way, as if science and 
metaphysics simply represented two branches of a single industrial con- 


cern, the former supplying the facts and the latter providing the funda- 
mental concepts.!® 


Aware that science is much too occupied with the realm of “prac- 
tical or technical serviceability,” Heidegger nonethless called for a 
more cooperative or “communal exchange” between philosophy and 
science that acknowledges their historicity. Significantly, Heidegger 
also rails against “the prevailing groundlessness of thought and under- 
standing today when we are asked to regard the house as a machine 
for living and the chair as a machine for sitting.”! As close as such 
views were to Klee and his Bauhaus colleagues, however, we should 
perhaps not forget Klee’s similar call for a “dialogue” between subject 
and object, or “I and thou,” albeit again perhaps with different conno- 
tations. Arguably, the formalism of his Notebooks represents such a di- 
alogue. In the present case, however, Heidegger states that such an 
exchange between philosophy and the sciences entails that philoso- 
phy is not simply a “hypersophistical, universal” founding discipline 
simply opposed to the “sciences of fact.”! Instead, thinking is histor- 
ically generated in this exchange, the cooperation or co-responding it- 
self, notwithstanding or perhaps overcoming the danger of technologi- 
cal reductionism. 

What becomes in such exchanges of the almost mythic status of 
all these terms, like “the truth of the whole” of the earth and sky, 
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mortals and divinities (to which Klee too appealed, if not in simple ac- 
cord)? What are we to make of this lingering homiosis or correspon- 
dence (analogia) at stake in such myth, which, as even later his 1942- 
43 Parmenides lectures still stated emerges in “the original relation 
between the word and the essence of being?”!® Klee’s use of myth re- 
mains perhaps more explicitly deconstructive. But in what sense? 
And what does this have to do with the “abstraction,” or “construc- 
tion,” of his graphic line? 

Return to Klee’s “Creative Credo” and its topographical land- 
scape, mentioned earlier, and its articulation of an “expression, dy- 
namics and psyché of the line.” He continues: 


We cross an unplowed field (area traversed by lines), then a dense 
wood. He gets lost, searches, and once even describes the classical 
movement of a running dog. I am no longer quite calm either: another 
river with fog (spatial element) over it. But soon the fog lifts. Some 
basket-weavers are returning home with their carts (the wheel). Ac- 
companied by a child with the merriest curls (spiral movement). Later 
it grows dark and sultry (spatial element). A flash of lightning on the 
horizon (zigzag line). Over us there are still stars (fields of points). 
Soon we come to our original lodging. Before we fall asleep, a number 
of memories come back to us, for a short trip of this kind leaves us full 
of impressions. 


All sorts of lines. Spots. Dots. Smooth surfaces. Dotted surfaces, 
shaded surfaces. Wavy movement. Constricted, articulated movement. 
Counter-movement. Network and weaving. Brick work, fish-scales. 
Solo. Chorus. A line losing itself, a line growing stronger (dynamics).! 


Klee describes here the formal indication or figuration of “pictorial 
space”—or, more precisely, space/time. And, in so “describing” it, he 
exhibits or de-picts the formal graphematics of the text, the very dy- 
namics or implicative “texture” out of which, as Blanchot put it, 
aletheia must emerge. Such figuration occurs less as a return to ori- 
gins than as a field of fragmentation or ruinance born through a series 
of inventive, figurative transformations or recompositions.! As 
such, it does not simply involve a matter of remembrance of a being 
that escapes the ontic, but depends upon the inventive and experi- 
mental field of the imaginary. Indeed, Klee’s description has inescap- 
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able surrealist overtones.!!_ Heidegger himself realized that even 
memory, properly understood could not be confined to “the power to 
recall the past” but also involved “what is present and what is to 
come.”!/2 What Klee’s geometrical figures reminds us about is the in- 
herent (syntactic) connectedness of this “field dynamics” of (concep- 
tual and intuitional) “inferential penetration.”!8 

In this there is much beyond mythic returns and beyond the sim- 
ple critique of reason and technology. Form, even geometrical form, 
to use a phrase of Merleau-Ponty’s can no longer simply be construed 
as the “freezing of being, which appeared to be the task of physics.” It 
is equally part of Being’s exploration and venture, never independent 
of productive imagination or poiesis.!! We can still say that wherever 
the beautiful occurs it does so as the ekphanestaton of poiesis; thus 
“the poetical thoroughly pervades every art, every revealing of coming 
to presence into the beautiful.” Accordingly, keeping in mind “the 
Greek sense of thesis—to let lie forth in its radiance and presence— 
then the ‘fix’ in ‘fix in place’ can never have the sense of rigid, motion- 
less, and secure.”6 Klee, as has become evident, was surely in ac- 
cord. Such poiesis is not disconnected from the question of its render- 
ing, the question of how we are to “make” it visible (sichbar 
machen „117 

As has become evident, this making visible, this “rendering,” in- 
volves an event and a signification with multiple overtones, artistic, 
interpretative, even accountability (as in “to render an account”). De- 
spite its polysemy, Heidegger himself had difficulties with the term 
“rendering,” connecting it most directly (a kind of pros hen) to 
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accountability and (through his reading of Lebniz) to ratio, Reason, 
strict determinability and, ultimately, objectivity (Gegenstandlich- 
keit). Hence emerges his claim that art in the age of reason, an age 
which is inherently the objectification of Being, must be objectless 
(Gegestandlose)."8 It is striking that this account of scientific objec- 
tivity is precisely what unites the positions of Heidegger and Carnap, 
described by the former as “the most extreme counter-positions” of 
the age, standing in the shadow of neo-Kantianism.!!® They share in 
common—to use Merleau-Ponty’s term—the concept of science as 
the ontology of “the Great Object.” Like all such binary oppositions 
their ‘extremes’ share more in common than each would like to ad- 
mit—and both were prone to misunderstand the venture, the experiri 
of experimentalism.”! Even though Heidegger would claim that such 
“objectiess art” in the age of technology has both “an historical appro- 
priateness” and a “legitimate function,” it was also true that in Klee he 
found a work, a rendering, and a truth that would not fit its con- 
straints, an art in whose rendering “a different sort of standing (Stan- 
digkeit) emerges in what is objectless.”! Precisely, the result is nei- 
ther an ob-ject (Gegen-stand) nor even, as he once thought, a 
duplicated or projected image (Eidos as Blick), but a coming into 
presence, “Zustand.” Indeed, the result was, like Heidegger’s 
Greek temple, a producing and presenting (Her und Dar-stellung) 





8 Martin Heidegger, The Principle of Reason, trans. Reginald Lilly 
(Bloomington: Indiana University Press, 1991), 22, 118, 34. Cited hereafter as 
PR. 

119 See Martin Heidegger, The Piety of Thinking, trans. James G. Hart, 
John C. Maraldo (Bloomington: Indiana University Press, 1976), 24. 

120 Maurice Merleau-Ponty, The Visible and the Invisible, trans. Al- 
phonso Lingis (Evanstonn: Northwestern University Press, 1968), 15. 

121 See Heidegger, B, 111 and following. While Heidegger’s history of the 
concept of experiment is always richly layered, it is, as is too often the case 
in his conceptual histories, a matter of decline, without sufficiently identify- 
ing either the shortcomings inherent in previous theoretical history that pro- 
voked conceptual transformations or the venture that took place by their 
means. In any case, the rise of experimentalism was surely such a frag- 
mented venture, undertaken, as Bacon put it, out of “argument of hope.” For 
further discussion of this issue, see my “On the Rationality of the Fragment,” 
in Extensions: Essays on Interpretation, Rationality, and the Closure of 
Modernism (Albany: SUNY Press, 1992), ch. 10. 

122 Heidegger, PR, 20, 33-4. 

123 Poggeler, Bild und Technik, 156. 
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which, in the sense of poiesis, “lets what presences come forth into 
unconcealment.” This could all still be connected to classical ac- 
counts of the Beautiful. Yet Klee ironically saw that the artistic event 
could (if perhaps not must) be both conceptually and pictorially ren- 
dered and explored with the assistance of technical means: here at 
stake was an “intuition” that was both a matter of intuitive inference 
and one “helped by finer instruments.”!*4 Moreover, this” irony” could 
be reduced neither simply to a negative dialectic nor to the polysemic 
plurality of Being’s different manifestations. Equally ventured, is the 
fragmentation they share, the venture of form or rendition. 

Against Heidegger’s attempts for a new beginning undertaken in 
relation to Greek origins and, thereby, a beauty that perdures prior to 
the levelings of (modern) objective reduction, Klee perhaps bore wit- 
ness to a different kind of poiesis, a different relation to tradition, and 
a different kind of experiment. He was not alone. If the essence of 
technology ever were the Enframing of Ge-stell, if being had been re- 
duced to “standing-reserve” and manipulable objectivity, and if such 
characterizations might ring true for Hobbes or Newton, Hegel or Car- 
nap, this was not simply true in itself, as Heidegger’s favorable lec- 
tures on the biology of Dreisch or Uexkull might again signal.! The 
question concerning technology would now be more complicated, in 
both art and science. As has become evident, Heidegger’s “returns” 
would need to be read not only as responding to the limitations of a 
certain understanding of historical objectivity but also as experiment- 
ing with the concept of form in responding to neo-Kantianism. Indeed, 
this becomes expecially evident in his own turn back to Kant. 

It is worth recalling that at one point (in the late 20s) Heidegger 
understood the phenomenological method not simply as a matter of 
reductivion, nor “destruction” (Abbaw) (undoing the conceptual fail- 
ures of the past), but both as part of “phenomenological construction 
(Konstruction)” (BP, 21-3). Husserl too had used the terms Aufbau 
and Abbau at the time—as had others, such as Carnap, in his Aufbau, 


12% Klee, N, 66. 

125 More generally, such claims were probably not true for the likes of 
humanists and experimentalists such as Montaigne or Erasmus, Bacon or 
Boyle, Shaftesbury or Schlegel. For further discussion of this issue see my 
Tradition(s) IT Hermeneutics, Ethics, and the Dispensation of the Good 
(Bloomington: Indiana University Press, 2001), beginning at 234. 
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who also understood the latter as a Konstitutionsystem.!*6 As impor- 
tant as Husserl’s account of categorical intution remained for Heideg- 
ger, however, from now on phenomenology for him would involve 
less pure description than an “exhibition” in the Kantian sense. It was 
precisely in this sense that he would interpret the Kantian account of 
categorization and schematism, the interpretive or “exploratory” 
event in which appearances became differentiated, a “sketching out” 
[Aufzeichnung] through which they were revealed as instances of 
pure possibility.’ 





126 See R. Carnap, The Logical Structure of the World (a translation of 
Der logische Aufbau der Welt [Berlin: Weltkries-Verlag, 1928]), in The Logi- 
cal Structure of the World and Pseudoproblems in Philosophy (Berkeley: 
University of California Press, 1969). Heidegger’s famous description of 
“Carnap-Heidegger” as the “most extreme counterpositions” in contempo- 
rary thought is thus overdetermined: more than either were prone to admit 
they shared a theoretical context in common. See Heidegger, PT, 24. It can 
be noted that, in addition to characterizing phenomenology as Konstruktion, 
(necessarily related to the Destruktion or Abbau of the history of philoso- 
phy), as late as the Nietzsche lectures Heidegger could still understand 
thought as constructive in the sense of bawende, in the sense of thinking that 
“fashions what does not yet stand,” as “the poetizing nature of positing a ho- 
rizon within a perspective.” See N 3:143-4. These remarks should be linked 
to Heidegger's later account in “Building Dwelling Thinking.” See PLT, 143- 
159. Finally, it can be noted that at various points Being and Time’s account 
is involved in ontological or phenomenological or existential Konstruktion 
and as linked to the problem of “sketching out.” See for example BT, 242, 
349, 428. As will become apparent Heidegger himself links such sketching 
out to the problem of schematization. Here too then we find the connection 
between sketching out and linguistic or textual “articulation” that Klee’s text 
had combined in the performative that opens the “Creative Credo.” 

127 Martin Heidegger, Kant and the Problem of Metaphysics, trans. Rich- 
ard Taft (Bloomington: Indiana University Press, 1990), 64-5. Cited hereafter 
as KPM. On Heidegger's characterization of Kant’s pure synthesis as “explor- 
atory,” see KPM, 127. The model of drawing or sketching (zeichnen) for the 
schematism has certain Kantian precedents. See Immanuel Kant, Critique of 
Pure Reason, 171 (B162): “When, for instance, by apprehension of the mani- 
fold of a house I make the empirical intuition of it into a perception, the nec- 
essary unity of space and our outer sensible intuition in general lies at the 
basis of my apprehension, and I draw as it were the outline of the house in 
conformity with this synthetic unity of the manifold in space.” Moreover, if 
there is continuity between Heidegger and Kant in thus apprehending the ex- 
ploratory character of the schematism, in apprending it as emerging from the 
rationally motivated adumbration of phenomena Heidegger still remains in 
proximity to Husserl, who had similarly understood phenomenological per- 
ceptual schemata at the time—albeit now no longer simply as an empirical 
experience. 
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Moreover, as much as he had demurred from the issue of objec- 
tive validity in Kant, the quaestio juris, he could still claim that 
“It]hrough the analytical elucidation of the categories as the essen- 
tially more necesssary building blocks, or rather hinges (Fugen) of 
transcendence, their ‘objective reality’ is demonstrated.” In this re- 
gard we must challenge the standard interpretation that divides early 
and late Heidegger. This account was still in place in The Origin of 
the Work of Art and its account of the rift through which truth be- 
comes established in the event of the fourfold, “the drawing together, 
into a unity, of sketch and basic design, breach and outline.”!”° 
Heidegger’s own account of Gestaltung, in which the figure is the re- 
sult of Being’s having been “set up” in the work would occur here; 
such figuration articulates the truth of Being in joining-together earth 
and world out of unconcealment.! This in turn is what become ques- 
tionable when the work of art is conceived only “in terms of the power 
of the imagination” and its products are conceived as simply whimsi- 
cally informed images (or matter) and ultimately understood as “un- 
real.”!31 

We can also see in this sketching-out of categorical or hermeneu- 
tic “intuition” (a term he used early on) the “fugal” structure that 
would compose pathways or joinings and outlines of the late thirties’ 
Contributions to Philosophy, a work which many would see as the 
Being and Time of the later works. Already in 1935 he saw in such in- 
ventions and calculation a blick in chaos, bringing him closer and 
closer to Nietzsche (and Klee), where such “schematization . . . not 
only fixes chaos in certain respects and thus secures the possible, it 
also lets chaos appear as chaos through its transparent stability.”!" 
The result throughout involved an objectivity that acknowledged its 
perspectival or aspectival status: an “objectivity” if you will that was 
inevitably schema-specific.'!* While Heidegger realized that such 
schematization involved both invention and construction, however, 
the exploratory virtue of such inventive construction became 





128 Heidegger, KPM, 58. 

129 Heidegger, PLT, 61. 

130 Thid., 62. 

131 Ibid., 70. 

132 See Heidegger, N, 88. 

18 See my “Heidegger, Rationality, and the Critique of Judgment,” Re- 
view of Metaphysics 41 (1988): 461-99. 
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increasingly (if not simply) occluded in the massive critique of tech- 
nological thinking that would characterize his later writings.!™4 

If Klee’s writings were too neo-Kantian or overly committed to 
form, therefore, requiring the supplement of the Seinsfrage or a 
Daseinanalytik, we would be remiss to forget the extent to which 
both the articulation of the Seinsfrage and the Daseinanalytik in- 
volved a construction, one whose articulations remained themselves 
much indebted to the polemics of neo-Kantianism of a Lask or Natorp, 
or perhaps even the account of scientific experiment to ‘positivisms’ 
like Carnap’s. Still, if it were a construction, it proceeded always at 
the same time, as a preliminary sketching-out (Aufzeichnung) of Be- 
ing that perdures through Heidegger’s writings, one that reveals his 
complicated relation both to constructivism and the reductive ex- 
cesses of technological paradigms. 135 

It might appear that we are left with the final question: would 
Heidegger see in Klee’s work (both artistic and theoretical) the means 
for a philosophy and an art that, in the end, provide only a clue by be- 
ing overwhelmed by the dangers and oppositions of technology? “The 
Question Concerning Technology” asserted that we will surmount the 
technological, in the same way that, as he claimed (somewhat uncon- 
vincingly) that one gets over the wounds of grief or pain. Both 





1 Here, too, Heidegger seemingly followed in the wake of German Ide- 
alism and its elevation of transcendental imagination. Fichte had at one 
point articulated the intentionality of the transcendental ego itself through 
the figure of a linedrawing (ein Linienziehen). “Intuition in ‘seeing’ 
(Shauen), projects something outward, something like—if one wants an 
analogy—the way in which the painter projects the completed shape out of 
his eye onto the surface and ‘looks towards,’ so to speak, before the hand 
(which is slower) can copy the outline of the shape. Furthermore—the I that 
intuits itself as active intuits its activity as an act of drawing a line...” See 
Foundation of Natural Right, trans. Michael Bauer (Cambridge: Cambridge 
University Press, 2000), 55. The difference, as Heidegger put it at one point, 
is that his own “interpretation of the power of imagination . . . moves, so to 
speak, in the opposite direction from that of German Idealism.” See Heideg- 
ger, KPM, 95n. Rather than beginning with a primal act and an objective cor- 
relate, it begins from the articulation of Being’s transcendence. 

185 As hinted at above in relation to the problem of Konstruktion, the 
term Aufzeichnung occurs a number of times in Being and Time and in a va- 
riety of contexts, including again (as was the case in the Kantbuch) the issue 
of categorization and determinability. For example: “The idea of existence 
which we have posited gives us a sketch (Aufzeichnung) of the formal struc- 
ture of the understanding of Dasein ...” Heidegger, BT, 361. 

138 Heidegger, QCT, 39. 
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claims (that technology involves a conflict that will simply be sur- 
mounted and that it must be undergone like pain to be surmounted) 
still seem overwhelmed by the mythemes of tragedy—and in this re- 
gard to have succumbed to their failures. In the end, Petzet reports, 
Heidegger thought Klee’s work too neo-Kantian, too committed to 
questions of form and too cosmological. If he could sense in all this 
something he knew very well, it was because here too, in Klee’s 
“constructif-impressionant” venture (and experiment) he continually 
saw-—without fully seeing—something of himself. After all, it was 
Heidegger who saw that “[m]Jodern physics is not experimental phys- 
ics because it applies apparatus to the question of nature. Rather the 
reverse is true.”!57 Once we demur from the claim that pure theory 
only “sets nature up to exhibit itself as calculable in advance,” the ex- 
perimental renderings of art and philosophy, science and mathematics 
can be grasped otherwise—doubtless in ways Heidegger’s own prelim- 
inary “sketches” exemplify. 


University of Notre Dame 
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HUMAN REASON AND A COMMON WORLD: 
WHY WITTGENSTEIN AND RAWLS ARE BOTH WRONG 


MORTON A. KAPLAN 


Scunce AND TECHNOLOGY preceded the great period of Greek philos- 
ophy. However, in a unique development in intellectual history, So- 
crates, Plato, and Aristotle sought a reasoned understanding of the 
world-—that is, a mutually understandable account of the world, of 
things in it, and of relationships among them—based upon synoptic 
understanding of the science of their age. Key elements of the ac- 
counts of the three philosophers depended upon identity, a universal- 
istic relationship between concepts and at least some elements of the 
world. 

Early modernity embraced universalism to a much greater degree 
than did the Greek paradigm. In the nineteenth century, universalism 
was called into serious question by anthropological research. For in- 
stance, Lewis Morgan, who studied the language uses of Indian tribes, 
discovered that a mother in a particular tribe was any female in a par- 
ticular age cohort with respect to any child in a particular age cohort 
without respect to direct biological descent. He explored the differ- 
ences in family systems and the factors that supported these differ- 
ences. 

In the twentieth century the concept of common understanding 
came under strong philosophical attack. Stephen Pepper argued that 
it was not possible to choose from among competing philosophical 
positions because the danda, that is, the interpretive framework, de- 
termined the data. Thomas Kuhn applied a similar argument to com- 
peting scientific theories. Ludwig Wittgenstein used the analysis of 
language games in a way that at least appeared to share some of their 
positions. 

There is a position that answers these challenges. A transactional 
approach to knowledge—albeit one in which the concept of objective 
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truth is meaningful—and Aristotle’s recognition that method needs to 
be adapted to subject matter provide the keys. This approach shows 
that deduction works only within contexts in which the measures or 
meanings of terms provide sufficient stability. As I shall attempt to 
show, this occurs, even if less than perfectly, in physics and so imper- 
fectly in morals and politics that deduction and generality conceal 
more than they reveal. 

Although this article dissents from universalism, and the allied 
concept of identity, its analysis of interpretation nonetheless will 
show that humans inhabit a potentially common world within which 
judgments of theories, hypotheses, and moral choices may be made 
on objective grounds. Thus, it returns to the Greek goal of a common 
synoptic reasoned understanding of objective nature while differing 
with some of its key concepts. 

The article begins by showing the centrality of fit to interpretive 
judgment in a world in which words or concepts have different, and 
sometimes radically different, meanings. This leads into an ‘examina- 
tion and rejection of identity as an alternative to interpretation. An 
analysis of transactions will show why their products are objective 
even though, when considered individually, they may seem to say dif- 
ferent things. Discussion of the Rosetta stone will show why the den- 
sity of information is crucial in the effort to arrive at a judgment that 
shows how differences in concepts are judged in arriving at conclu- 
sions to which the concept of truth is relevant. An exploration of Wit- 
tgenstein’s language games approach will show that it either denies 
the possibility of a reasoned choice from among conflicting positions 
or has employed a form of dialogical argument that obscures what a 
more direct form of inquiry would reveal. 

This perspective will be used to show why Rawils’s theory of jus- 
tice is untenable and why the test in principle is appropriate. 


I 


Is Knowledge Interpretational? Current analysis suggests that 
information that responds to sensory inputs is transactional. Con- 
sider a radio station. It does not propagate words but only radio 
waves which eventually are transformed into words by minds. Exper- 
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iments show that when transmissions are partly garbled by noise, the 
mind uses expectations to fill in the gaps. 

For instance, if “eye” is heard, the mind must discern whether the 
reference is to a self, to the center of a storm, to a needle, or to an in- 
strument of vision, each of which has a number of associated con- 
cepts that are not intimately related to each other. Other words in the 
sequence permit discerning what is meant by the sentence. 

The reasoning with respect to “eye” is not deductive, but based on 
fit with other elements. If the words “high winds” and “rain” appear in 
the sequence, eye of a storm is inferred. The sentence gives meaning 
to the word. If, on the other hand, one hears “shutter speed,” one 
thinks of a camera and the word assists in the meaning of the sen- 
tence. Thus, it is not possible to know the extension of a meaning 
within the sentence or to qualify its intensional aspects, that is, to de- 
cide how the meanings of terms differ in different contexts, without 
referring to a panoply of meanings that do not depend upon the sen- 
tence. Even such a simple thing as a sentence requires interpretation 
that calls upon information external to the sentence. 

Each element of the analysis involves information that is related 
to categories employed by a mind. If each were deduced from other 
elements, this would be circular. If, on the other hand, the analysis 
rests upon a fit among partly independent elements of knowledge, it 
does suggest a method of reasoning analogous to what Aristotle called 
judgment. As this article will attempt to show convincingly, it is judg- 
ment that permits the analyst, in principle at least, to do what Wittgen- 
stein, for instance, appears to deny: to judge worldviews and partial 
worldviews from the standpoint of the interpretation of observations 
and the interpretation of observations from the standpoint of world- 
views and partial worldviews. The density of the information that is 
available is crucial to these judgments. 


0 


Testing the Identity Thesis. The preceding analysis that posits 
the interpretational character of human knowledge has serious limita- 
tions if the thesis of a universal connection between concepts or 
names and things can be sustained. Such knowledge would be inde- 
pendent of interpretation. The most recent attempt to resurrect that 
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thesis, the Kripke/Putnam rigid designation thesis, which posited a 
rigid, that is, a universal, connection between names and referents, 
has been convincingly rebutted.! 

However, the Kripke/Putnam thesis may not provide a good test 
of the Aristotelian position. It is general while Aristotle’s thesis, un- 
like many early modern positions, was limited. In Aristotle’s system, 
identity applied only to units, that is, to a nondivisible one as con- 
trasted with a divisible many. Aristotle considered objects other than 
units to be composite and he applied a more qualified sense of true to 
them. How correlatives are understood is central to this discussion. 

Correlatives, as I use the concept,? are axes of transactional 
meaning, the poles of which do not have philosophical independence, 
as they do in Aristotle’s system. The axis, or category, creates mean- 
ing by contrasting objects of experience. Thus, something may be 
light with respect to one thing and dark with respect to another. 
Something may be a unit from one perspective and a plurality from an- 
other. The self, even the mind, is a plurality when considering the sub- 
processes within it, and a unit as the home of the subprocesses. On 
the other hand, it is the philosophical independence of the polar terms 
in Aristotle’s system that sustains his treatment of units. 

Therefore, a critique of Aristotle’s position on identity must cope 
with his understanding of what characterizes units and distinguishes 
them from composite objects. If Aristotle can make this case, he can 
argue for the permanence of units, for their essence will never change. 
His solution lay in an apparent demonstration that some objects had a 
unique irreducible set of qualities that distinguished them from a 
many. Some neo-Aristotelians believe that they can find examples 
that meet this test in the Aristotelian corpus. For instance, a line is a 
continuum. The end of a line is a point and it is indivisible. Thus, it is 
an Aristotelian unit, an indivisible, a one as distinguished from a 
many, that is identical with its referent. 





1 See the masterful dissection of rigid designation in Leonard Linsky, 
Names and Descriptions (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1977), 66 
and following. See also Morton A. Kaplan, Science, Language, and the Hu- 
man Condition, rev. ed. (New York: Paragon House Publishers, 1989), 61-71. 
Hilary Putnam, Mind, Language, and Reality, Philosophical Papers, vol. 2 
(Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1975), 975, admitted that neither he 
nor Kripke could make an epistemic case. But they thought they could find 
good examples. Each one they tried, for instance, yellow is yellow or water = 
H20, was shot down in turn. 

2Kaplan, Science, Language, and the Human Condition, 51-61. 
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However, as contemporary science reveals, the end of an actual 
line is not an Aristotelian unit or point. The end of an actual line will 
have precise delineation only if an instrument is used that cannot de- 
tect molecular motion. Because no molecular motion is identical to 
another, examples of the concept are such analogically. Moreover, a 
claim of molecular motion invokes a judgment that is not independent 
of the context in which it is used.’ 

It does not support the Aristotelian position with respect to an 
end of a line to move to the formal concept of an end of line. This can 
be understood only by the correlative contrasts between line and seg- 
ment and divisible and indivisible. These can be understood only 
through contrasting examples. For example, consider a large point. 
Then one can imagine reducing it in size until it can be reduced no 
more, at which terminus it is indivisible. But this mental procedure no 
more has a theoretical termination than does the injunction to con- 
tinue positing integers until one has an infinite set. In the absence of 
examples, the words alone do not convey meaning. If examples are 
employed, one is in the realm of the nonidentical, for they are judged 
by contrast. 





3 Series of email exchanges with a member of a group of neo-Aristotelian 
philosophers who proposed the example of the end of a line. My learned and 
helpful interlocutor, Peter Redpath, has corrected mistakes in my under- 
standing of Aristotle. Although we continue to disagree, I have learned much 
from him that was useful in writing this article. I agree that stable designa- 
tions have a kind of unity and permanence. However, “kind of” is not the 
same as actual. I, thus, disagree with Aristotle's position that if a definition of 
a unit is true it is necessarily true. No formal definition can be true of the 
world in such asense. I see permanence and change, unity and plurality, and 
necessity and chance as correlatives and things as transitionally segregated 
bundles of potentialities (See n. 7). 

4The classical Greek philosophers had no knowledge of how the neural 
system operates in the formation and employment of concepts. However, we 
now know that this process is inconsistent with an identity, even in the lim- 
ited Aristotelian sense, between a sign and a concept. When an object or 
quality is recognized, signals fire from different parts of the brain. Although 
it would be a mistake, as Neils Bohr noted, to reduce brain to mind or mind to 
brain (complementarity applies, as it does in the wave/particle case: see Max 
Born, Physics and Politics [New York: Basic Books, 1962]), this indicates 
that concepts have a complex neurological context. They do not exist in a 
discrete form as do signs that mediate between the mind and referents. Thus, 
they evolve as the content of mind evolves. Furthermore, recent research 
shows that different parts of the brain are involved in top down (general per- 
spective) and bottom up characterizations of the objective world. 
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Aristotle’s concept of judgment rather than his method for deter- 
mining a unit applies to choice of category. For instance, Aristotle de- 
fined a human as a rational animal. Carnap pointed out that “feather- 
less biped” would meet Aristotle’s account of unit. This showed that 
neither met this standard since a unit needed to be unique to serve its 
ontological aim in Aristotle’s canon. Thus, the concept of what is hu- 
man also involves a judgment that is not independent of contexts and 
the concepts relevant to them. Such a judgment would rule out feath- 
erless biped, although it would not instantiate rational animal as a 
unit. 

Human natures are not identical with each other but vary with 
DNA, natural development, and sociological contexts. On the other 
hand, some of the overlapping aspects of human nature may be judged 
more important than others from a more inclusive range of knowledge 
because of the dense way in which they are related to each other. The 
judicial hearing in Star Trek: Next Generation in which the issue was 
whether the cyborg Commander Data was human was an exercise in 
reasonable judgment. The judges explored his behavior and judg- 
ments in a variety of situations and compared them to those of biolog- 
ical humans. The issue was not whether Data’s humanity was identi- 
cal to that of the other officers but the extent to which it should be 
considered similar for legal and moral purposes. Compared with bio- 
logical humans, Data scored close to the top of the scale of what is hu- 
man (I leave unexplored whether nonbiological systems are in fact ca- 
pable of the emotions, or of motives including intellectual ones, that 
sustain caring for others). 

Context and frame of reference, thus, are related to the inten- 
sional elements that are included in the understandings of concepts 
such as “human.” Judgment, which invokes closely related elements 
of knowledge, is used. But there is no absolute identity, only a 
bounded one. 


m 


Early Modernity and Universal Theory. Before turning to an ex- 
amination of how judgment discloses objective features of a common 
world, a discussion of theory in modern physics will help to clarify the 
implications of this position. This discussion will disentangle the pro- 
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cedures of modern science from the interpretation that early moder- 
nity put on, for instance, Newtonian theory, an interpretation that is 
still accepted by many physicists who consider the truths of physics to 
be universal. 

The aspect of theory in physics that is unlike theory in many 
other sciences and that makes it appear universal is that repeated use 
of the measures of the qualities employed in its theorems almost never 
raises any extensional or intensional problems. The early modern ver- 
sion of strictly deductive theory permitted experiments in which com- 
mon measures took the place of Aristotelian true definitions or units. 
The measures applied to qualities were believed to be ontologically 
identical with the magnitude of qualities and, therefore, universally 
applicable in deductions that employed the theorems of mechanics. 

It likely was the great success of Newtonian theory (and also of 
the nonsyllogistic Port Royal logics) that led to the overextension of 
deductive theory, for it seemed to suggest that the limitations on de- 
ductive theory in classical analysis were the products of the syllogistic 
form of theory. However, we now know that common measures are 
often elusive outside of physics, that extensional restrictions apply 
within physics even when measures are common, and that the inten- 
sional characteristics of the terms used in theories (mass, for in- 
stance) may differ with the theories that employ them. 

The best known example of the absence of universalism in classi- 
cal mechanics is provided by the clock paradox of relativity physics. 
Observers on independent inertial systems will each assert that time 
lengths on the other are longer and they will agree that each will be 
correct. Thus, the inertial system is a referential context central to the 
scope of application. 

Some problems that arise in quantum physics, where the “laws” 
and their contexts of application differ from those of classical me- 
chanics, are even more profound. If some experimental instruments 
are used, wave characteristics emerge. If others, particle characteris- 
tics emerge. 

This led many physicists to argue that the objects are both waves 
and particles before experiment. However, there is no evidence to 
support this and these objects have particlelike or wavelike existence 
only in transactions. Because John Wheeler thought the notations of 
quantum theory were identical with the nature of their referents, the 
fact that only one of the possible probabilities emerges in any test (the 
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“collapse of the wave function”) he was led to his “many worlds” hy- 
pothesis, for which there is not, and likely cannot be, independent evi- 
dence.® 

But an even deeper challenge to universalism emerges with en- 
tangled photons. The Einstein-Podolsky-Rosen thought experiment 
showed that if quantum theory is correct entangled photons would co- 
ordinate their polarizations at up to infinite distances instantly. Ein- 
stein believed this was so ridiculous that he thought it disproved quan- 
tum theory. Yet increasingly rigorous experiments support the 
predicted result. The results of the tests of entangled photons are ap- 
parently inconsistent with Einstein’s great constant, C, the speed of 
light. However, space and time are notational categories that permit 
studying relations among things and changes in these relationships. 
Thus, the entangled photons manifest relationships relative to the 
context. They are no more disproofs of C in the transactional area in 
which relativity physics is relevant than are the contradictory mea- 
surements from independent inertial systems true paradoxes. 

No theory, and no analytical paradigm, as far as is known, is ever 
true in the Aristotelian form of a necessary truth in which it is identi- 
cal with the referential world. Its application always involves an inter- 
pretation of the symbols. No theory is proved true, even tentatively, in 
the absence of its fit with other elements of knowledge that are lodged 
in other part systems. The equilibrium among these part systems 
when confronted with evidence permits shifts in meanings and relat- 
edness. When the evidence demands it, as after Galileo’s experiments 
with inclined planes, a shift in the use of theories and explanations oc- 
curs. It is the fit of knowledge that is convincing.’ Understanding of 
the fit of evidence, thus, depends upon the state of knowledge and the 
competence of the analyst. 





5“T do deplore, like yourself, the nonhermeneutical, noncontextual as- 
sumptions that underlie the way scientists, such as Wheeler, misunderstand 
the meaning and role of theory. But this is not just a fault of scientists, but 
also of many philosophers who mistake symbols for the signified (what is 
meant) and theoretical equations for universal world structure, indepen- 
dently of observers, research communities, the laboratory horizons of exper- 
iments, and the practical horizons of technical design.” Communication from 
Patrick Heelan, William A. Gaston Professor of Philosophy, Georgetown Uni- 
versity. The next section of this article and Heelan’s comments express a 
similar position. 
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Transactions and Truth. If one means by objective truth a uni- 
versalistic relationship between concepts and things or processes, 
then there are no objective truths. However, this flies in the face of 
experience with transactional products. 

It is objectively true that time lengths are longer on independent 
inertial systems other than one’s own even though this judgment is not 
necessarily true. The measurements of particles coming from outer 
space show that they decay at a slower rate than those originating on 
Earth just as the theory predicts. In this case, the transactions are rel- 
ative to placement on an inertial system. It was true, as Lewis Morgan 
discovered, that in one Indian tribe a mother was any female in an ap- 
propriate age cohort with respect to all females in a specified age co- 
hort regardless of direct biological descent. A green ball is objectively 
such for any average human in sunlight. 

Even most philosophers who stress interpretation can hardly 
deny that the former examples are true in a meaningful sense. So why 
do some of these philosophers argue that interpretation is inconsis- 
tent with objectivity? Their mistake is to fail to recognize that the op- 
erations of mind are also a context for experience. 

The transactions of minds, like transactions with clocks, create 
objective products. The atomic clock in Boulder measures time by 
shorter intervals than my watch. It would not be true to say that one is 
true and the other false. Each measurement is true from its transac- 
tional context: the mechanism employed in the measurement. It is 
also true that my watch will become inaccurate over a very long pe- 
riod of time according to the context of a scientific theory. 
Furthermore, if a wristwatch has begun running fast, it will be judged 
to show an increasing discrepancy with the length of days. As this will 
not fit any other stream of data, the utility of the wristwatch for stan- 
dard purposes will become questionable. In loose terms, one would 
judge the watch to keep poor time. That would be objectively true. 





ê Kaplan, Science, Language, and the Human Condition, 79-122. These 
pages provide both a critique of individual proposals for unique protocols of 
confirmation or falsification and a discussion of how the metaphor of fit is 
used to deal with judgments in a variety of fields. 
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If one investigates mind as a transactional context, it is possible 
to specify how different types of neurological systems transact differ- 
ently with referents. We know that dogs do not have color vision and 
that their olfactory apparatus is much more sensitive than that of hu- 
mans. This is why courts accept the barkings of trained dogs with re- 
spect to inspections for dope. 

If reality is regarded as transactional—and this accords with the 
evidence—then the concepts that evolve in an infinity of possible 
transactions are not interpretations of a static underlying reality that 
is beyond knowledge but objective products of actual or potential 
transactions that shed objective light on each other. Claims about 
their intensional and extensional aspects are judged by how the trans- 
actions of minds fit with other transactional aspects of knowledge. 

For instance, suppose someone says that a red object is green. If 
one gives a color test, it likely will be discovered that the person is 
color-blind. Close examination likely will show that his optic appara- 
tus differs from the standard human. It is objectively true that the ob- 
ject is green for him and red for most of us. The color-normal and 
color-blind person can agree on who is able to distinguish colors more 
sensitively and why, thus showing that they share a common, al- 
though not identical, world. 

How external objects transact with each other and with minds is 
subject to interpretation. Thus, the green aspect of a transaction by a 
color-blind person is objective and the account of how and why this 
product is produced is interpretational and tentative. The denser the 
knowledge that enters into the interpretation, the greater the confi- 
dence that can be placed in it. 

Speculative reason can imagine perceiving selves different from 
ours. For instance, a self with a perceptual span of 30 years could not 
perceive Schrodinger’s cat alive or dead. However, the cat is poten- 
tially there for such a self if it can find some method for inferring its 
existence. Analogously, physicists who cannot directly experience 
subatomic particles infer their existence from experiments. System- 
atic employment of this hypothesis will clarify some seeming scien- 
tific puzzles. Consider a variation on Schrédinger’s thought experi- 
ment. A cat is placed in a hermetically sealed capsule that contains a 
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device that randomly emits a poison. The question is whether the cat 
died before the capsule was opened or only when the dead cat is ob- 
served. 

Suppose a camera that records the passage of time is placed in 
the capsule before it is hermetically sealed. Suppose after it is un- 
sealed that the film shows the cat died a day before the capsule was 
opened and suppose an autopsy supports the film. Then the judgment 
that the cat was objectively dead before the capsule was opened, al- 
though not necessarily true, seems justified despite the interpreta- 
tional character of the data and the probabilistic formulation of quan- 
tum theoretical notations. The film establishes that the cat’s death is 
what an observer would have experienced had one been present. This 
transaction was potentially present despite an observer's absence. 

Many physicists misinterpret the slit experiments when they as- 
sert that whether a wave or particle is produced depends upon obser- 
vation. It is a transaction with an experimental apparatus that pro- 
duces a wave effect in one case and a transaction with an 
incompatible set of instruments that produces a particle effect in the 
other case. Transactions with minds do not produce this diversity of 
effect, even though waves and particles can be experienced only by 
minds. Filming the tests in the absence of observers and observing 
the film later would confirm this. Thus, what is objectively the case is 
a result that recording instruments, whether or not human, can cap- 
ture. 

Even trompe-l'oeil transactions are objective because the image 
that results stems from concentration on particular elements of the 
drawing. Hallucinations are transactional products that cannot be 
captured on film and that, unlike the case of the slit experiments, do 
not exist independently of a particular perceiver’s mental processes. 

Analysis reveals the factors external to the self that a nonhalluci- 
nating individual would observe differently and the factors internal to 
the self that produce the hallucinations. The former examples rein- 
force the view that the so called subjective factor of interpretation is 
merely a component of a more inclusive analysis of an objective real- 
ity. Even one who hallucinates, after recovery, may be able to under- 
stand how his past experience misrepresented an external course of 
events and why others interpreted hallucinatory claims as mistaken. 
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Fallible judgments about the correct way to characterize objec- 
tive aspects of the world are made within the framework of a realm of 
knowledge, the various parts of which assist in judging other parts. 
For instance, consider the Rosetta stone. If primitive man had found 
it, he would not have recognized writing. The discoverer of the stone 
recognized writing but could not translate it. Eventually, with the ex- 
pansion of knowledge in which a more complex schema allowed an 
understanding of more complex relationships, it was translated. 

In this latter phase of knowledge, one could know why primitive 
humans could not recognize writing, why the discoverer of the stone 
could recognize writing but not translate it, and why it could be trans- 
lated at a later time. Before writing emerged, it was not possible to 
recognize the marks as writing. When the stone was discovered, it 
was easy to recognize writing but the cognate information that would 
be needed for translation was not yet available. 

If one means by objective a characterized state of affairs that will 
be similarly but not identically reproduced in similar contexts, includ- 
ing the state of knowledge of individuals of their world and of the 
character of their selves, then the judgments about the correct ways 
in which to characterize the intensional and extensional features of 
the world, at least for humans, are such objectively and commonly but 
fallibly. The intensional and extensional applications of concepts 
evolve as the complex interplay between a global synoptic system of 
knowledge composed of partly independent part systems and of par- 
ticular objective products is judged.’ 





1 This is an infinite process. It is interesting to note the position Georg 
Cantor took when he claimed that some infinite sets are larger than others. It 
is true, for instance, that for the interval of 1 to 100 the set of integers is twice 
as large as the set of even integers. However, an infinite set is not something 
that exists but a process that is characterized by an algorithm. One infinite 
set may be “sort of” larger than another but it does not have actual existence 
as a set (According to the Tristram Shandy paradox, if Tristram lived forever 
and if it took him two days to write up each day’s events, then the older he 
got the farther behind he would be until eventually he would be infinitely far 
behind). This does not mean that the concept of truth is meaningless but 
only that every claim of truth is limited. Within their intensional and exten- 
sional limitations things do have a kind of unity and a kind of permanence. 
The world is such that some types of interpretations, within their extensional 
and intensional limitations, function with enough reliability to permit under- 
standing and communication. 
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There is an important second sense in which the world is com- 
mon. As in the case of the Rosetta stone, we often will have enough 
dense information to understand why some interpret aspects of the 
world differently from us and why their interpretations may be infe- 
rior. In other cases, we may be able to understand why some have 
better knowledge than we do in certain areas and why their interpreta- 
tions may be better than ours. 

Some whose interpretations are based on a much less dense 
realm of knowledge than ours, analogously to a primitive man’s dis- 
covery of a Rosetta stone, may think they have a worldview as valid as 
ours while we know they do not. Others may be predisposed to a dog- 
matism that forecloses inquiry. However, in principle, a common 
world, at least for humans whose faculties, capabilities, and access to 
information are similar to ours, is potentially present. Whether sen- 
tient beings radically different from humans might interface with the 
world in such a way that it is not common is a question that I cannot 
answer. Although this position is epistemological, it is also ontologi- 
cal. The world does not consist of static things or processes. It con- 
sists of evolving transactional products. When the transactions in- 
volve minds, they invoke interpretations that use signs to categorize 
objects of experience and they do so recursively. Signs mediate be- 
tween referents or objects and concepts. But the signs no more have 
an identity with concepts than with referents, for the meaning of a 
concept is produced by an evolving complex neural net that contains 
conscious and preconscious elements. 


V 


Wittgenstein. Wittgenstein’s enormous influence makes his posi- 
tion relevant to this inquiry. My reading is that he denied that one 
could reach beyond personal knowledge to judgments of truth that are 
common for humans. Others argue strongly that his dialogical method 
permitted such inquiries. If my interpretation is correct, Wittgenstein 
is wrong for reasons specified in the previous section. If the alterna- 
tive interpretation is correct, a brief discussion that is related to a de- 
tailed technical analysis of Wittgenstein’s position? will show that an 





8 See Kaplan, Science, Language, and the Human Condition, 142-71. 
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analysis based on the fit and density of evidence within a contempo- 
rary worldview allows the formation of judgments of truth in a way 
that language games analysis does not. 

Consider this aphorism: “there is nothing like the T in physics.”® 
The “I” is a framework of reference. In anthropology the framework 
of reference, that is, the tribe, is crucial to Morgan’s claim that in one 
Indian tribe “mother” did not invoke direct biological descent. In 
physics, time lines are relative to inertial frames of reference. 

Wittgenstein’s aphorism stressed a difference between physics 
and other theories that had been known to be incorrect for decades. 
Moreover, it did not lead to the exploration of the differences between 
physics and comparative social theories with respect to truth. The 
choice of relativity theory over Newtonian theory hinged on the ability 
of the former to account more completely and with greater precision 
for the phenomena to which the two theories applied. Although there 
were differences in the meanings of some key concepts, mass, for in- 
stance, and in the equations or grammars of the systems, the decisions 
that led to the recognition of relativity theory as true were determined 
by tests, the results of which were not dependent on intensional or 
language games differences between the theories or the uses of the in- 
struments involved in the tests. 

Morgan’s systems of consanguinity have “family” resemblances 
as do the theories of Newtonian and relativity physics. However, in 
Morgan’s study the adequacy of the accounts of the factors that led to 
the differences in the systems and the ways in which they satisfy a 
range of social needs are at issue. Truth applies to accounts of indi- 
vidual systems and it is not the case that if the account of one is true, 
those of the others must be false. 

As in the case of physics, information outside of the so-called 
games, that is, of the theories, is required to assess judgments of truth. 
In physics, the measurement of whether light bends around a gravita- 
tional field is not determined by which theory, or language game, is 
being examined. In sociology, whether support has been maintained 
or the requisites of life acquired are not determined by the theory of a 
system. In other words, part systems not directly included in the cen- 





® Ludwig Wittgenstein, Philosophical Investigations, trans. G. E. M. 
Anscomb (Oxford: Basil Blackwell and Mott, 1958), 116e. 
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tral theories or language games are used in the assessments of fact. It 
is the fit of evidence and not a unique account of confirmation or falsi- 
fication or a language game that is involved in judgment. 

Wittgenstein, however, at least seems to suggest that a different 
framework of understanding applies. Suppose “instead of the physi- 
cist,” Wittgenstein wrote, “they consult an oracle. .. . If we call it 
wrong to consult oracles and be guided by them, aren’t we using our 
language game to combat [italics in original] theirs?”!” 

Would one consult an oracle to determine when a spacecraft will 
pass a planet? Would one consult a physicist to ask whether my birth- 
date falls on a lucky day? We have good reason to ask a physicist 
about the path of the spacecraft. On the other hand, the fit and den- 
sity of evidence suggest that astrology may be far less than an exact 
science with respect to the lucky quality of my birthdate. A suggestion 
that one not consult an oracle or a physicist to answer the second 
question might simply reflect the irrelevance of these disciplines in 
the contemporary framework of knowledge. To suggest a physicist 
with respect to the first question is not to engage in combat with an al- 
ternative language game but to make a reasoned choice. 

This aphorism conflates issues that need separation. Is there a 
universal theoretical approach such that one must choose between 
physics and oracular knowledge? Why not between physics and biol- 
ogy or psychology? Even if one chooses a subject matter to which a 
particular case is relevant, why assume that a general theory for that 
area is appropriate? In any event, even if that aphorism was only a 
stage in a dialogical inquiry, it does not initiate a productive inquiry. 

To show that elements not included in a language game or theory 
are central not only to choices from among closely related theories 
but to choices from among entirely different types of theory (or lan- 
guage games), consider two actual historical cases, for instance, Fa- 
tima and the Cargo Cult, for which physical or oracular-type explana- 
tions are alternatives. Examination of these examples will show that 
it is the fit and density of evidence that leads to a tentatively reliable 
judgment that takes into account evidence that is not reducible to ei- 
ther perspective. 





1 Wittgenstein, Philosophical Investigations, 80e. 
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The belief of some religionists in the events in Portugal associ- 
ated with the Fatima” is not necessarily false. But the physical effects 
that one would expect a “dancing” and even “darting” sun to produce 
(physics) were not experienced anywhere. Reports of experiences of 
a dancing of the sun that normally would be visible over a wide area 
were confined, with some exceptions, to observers in relatively local 
areas. And reports are subject to possible post facto reconstruction of 
memories and possibly are derived from hallucinatory experience 
(psychology). The deaths of the two girls likely would be regarded as 
coincidences (probability theory). 

Hence, judgment—which can be applied by both religious indi- 
viduals and nonbelievers who are willing to reason about evidence— 
properly rejects Fatima claims in the absence of more convincing evi- 
dence to the contrary. Change some of the facts in the Fatima case 
and the judgment that no miracle is involved will be called into ques- 
tion. Suppose the darting of the sun had been reported in many differ- 
ent countries before the events at Fatima had become known outside 
of the local area. This would cast serious doubt on arguments that 
mass hallucinations or retrospective falsifications of memory might 
explain the observations. The deaths of the two girls might be coinci- 
dental but could not now be dismissed on that basis. This would raise 
the possibility that a radical exception to the “laws” of physics had 
been found. However, in the absence of a dense surrounding of sup- 
porting judgments, it would leave open hypotheses about what had 
happened, including one that God had arranged a miracle. 

These different interpretations are based upon reasoned judg- 
ment of the fit and the density of evidence. In the case of the sentence 
in which “eye” required interpretation, shutter speed supported the in- 
ference that “eye” referred to camera. In the Fatima case, it was 
enough to know that the sequence of events supported the inferences 
of hallucinations or retrospective falsification in one case and under- 
mined them in the other. 





1 In 1917 three children claimed the Virgin Mary appeared, offered pre- 
dictions, and stated she would reappear on several occasions. When a multi- 
tude gathered for a particular appearance, they claimed to see the Virgin, a vi- 
sion of hell, and the dancing of the sun. Although some who were not in the 
local area claimed to have seen the dancing of the sun, most people did not. ` 
One prediction was that a particular two of the children would die soon and 
that did occur. 
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On the other hand, had the Fatima example occurred in the thir- 
teenth century, a fit of evidence less dense than that of the contempo- 
rary period might have supported the attribution of miracle. 

The beliefs of members of the Indonesian Cargo Cult—that only 
God could have provided the huge amounts of material offloaded from 
ships during World War IIl—could easily have been undermined by 
taking them to the factories that produced the goods, the shipyards 
that built the ships, and the organizations that planned and carried out 
the voyages. As in the case of primitive man and a Rosetta stone, the 
account of Cargo Cult members of the origin of the shipments was 
primitive because they had had no access to the dense information 
that undermined that claim. 

The discussion of Fatima shows how an investigation would pro- 
ceed from the standpoint of a contemporary worldview. In the case of 
the Cargo Cult, the worldview of the cult members (including how 
part systems are related within them and evidence evaluated) must be 
disentangled if they are to understand what they have observed. This 
is done by appealing to part systems that the cult members share with 
moderns. A brief account of how the cult members could have been 
shown why their account of the delivery was wrong was provided in 
the last paragraph without any consideration of language games. 

Consider this aphorism, “I say of someone else, ‘He seems to be- 
lieve,’ and other people say it of me. Now why do I never [italics 
added] say it of myself?” The implicit answer is that one can deceive 
others but not oneself because one has direct access to one’s beliefs. 
This comes out explicitly during Wittgenstein’s discussion of pain (the 
privacy issue). 

Wittgenstein’s aphorism incorporated a concept of mind that had 
been invalidated by work in psychology and neurology well before 
mid-century. Mind is far more complex than the aphorism acknowl- 
edged. 

When I used to play cards for money, I tried to convince one 
player that he really wanted to lose, even if he thought he wanted to 
win, by showing him that he knew that most of his bets went strongly 
against the odds. My interlocutor eventually came to doubt that he re- 
ally wanted to win, despite the fact that he had thought he did, as he 
recursively took into account the same evidence that led to my doubt. 





2 Wittgenstein, Philosophical Investigations. 224e. 
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Both he and I then thought there was a deep layer of his mind that 
“knew” that he did not want to win and that it was prevented from ris- 
ing to self-consciousness because losing satisfied some need. He fi- 
nally believed that he only seemed to believe that he wanted to win. 
This is at least a plausible account of the specific case. 

Consider two other possible examples. A man sees his doctor 
and tells him that he feels a pain in an arm that has been amputated. 
The doctor explains how the neurological system produces this result. 
Two men are walking along a dark path. One says that suddenly he is 
afraid. The other says that he felt a cold breeze which raised goose 
bumps. Perhaps this is what the first man has interpreted as fear. In 
all three cases, the information that leads to interpretation is com- 
monly accessible. 

Can one feel another's pain? This is an example of what Wittgen- 
stein’s approach restricts to the area of privacy. No language game 
can exclude this possibility. If something like the entanglement of 
photons were involved, this might be possible. No reliable evidence 
currently supports this position. The evidence with respect to twins is 
anecdotal only. However, processes that employ mirror neurons can 
simulate the feelings of others. In this sense, it is possible to feel what 
another feels. This may be at least one source of empathy and of 
moral concern for others. It is the fit and density of evidence from dif- 
ferent part systems in all these cases that enables one to frame the rel- 
evant questions and to judge answers to them. These will evolve with 
the state of knowledge. 

Because of the complexity of mental processes, it is possible, 
even if only rarely actual, to know within a dream that one is dreaming 
and even to edit and rerun a dream. Although there are many prob- 
lems with both the formulation and application of a contemporary 
theory of mind, neither Wittgenstein’s language games approach nor 
his aphoristic method provide a useful point of departure for their ex- 
amination. 

Memory also is a complex process. It does not present past 
events or beliefs in ways that are directly comparable. When one 
judges that the A’s in A=A are the same, one can compare them di- 
rectly across a number of characteristics. (Hence, they also are not 
identical.) On the other hand, one cannot directly compare one’s be- 
lief one moment ago with one’s belief now. If this were not subject to 
objective analysis, then any knowledge of one’s beliefs would be so 
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fleetingly transient that it would be almost meaningless to say that one 
knows what one believes. A critical mind will put parentheses around 
its beliefs. In this sense, a critical intelligence will always possess a 
residue of doubt that it believes what it thinks it believes. 

The reason one can know memory can be falsified is that one can 
compare it with artifacts that are present to others as well as to the 
self. For instance, one remembers that a dance occurred in 1993 but a 
program and other evidence show that it was held in 1994. It is this 
process in which observational and theoretical interpretations are fit- 
ted to each other within different bodies and densities of evidence, 
and not the process of language games, that enables one to form judg- 
ments concerning objective truth within the framework of a contem- 


porary synoptic philosophical analysis. 


VI 


Philosophy and Moral Analysis. According to what many classi- 
cists consider the best interpretation of the Socratic dialogues, they 
are consistent with contextual limitations. For instance, consider the 
discussion of whether rule by the stronger or the wise is appropriate. 
As in some animal prides where the strongest male rules, some tribes 
quite appropriately let the strongest male or the faction with the most 
available force rule. This may have been the best regime in some con- 
texts, for instance, ones in which protections of related persons 
against enslavement and theft of food supplies were urgent. However, 
because these investigations lack density, they tend to be overly gen- 
eral. Classical accounts in which virtues are critical criteria in moral 
arguments are also subject to context. No society is likely to survive 
under harsh conditions if its virtues are not incorporated in common 
practice, for the risks involved in its support are not likely to be as- 
sumed in the absence of virtue. Moreover, virtues are essential to a 
self that has the satisfying integrity that an intelligent person would 
recognize as desirable. 

However, there is no common measure for what a virtue is. The 
meanings of virtues often differ very much from society to society. 
Honor in Tokugawa Japan (extension) meant giving loyal support to 
one’s superior even if this required dishonesty (intension). In nine- 
teenth-century America, unless one were one of the robber barons, 
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honor required honesty even if this injured one’s superior. In Jordan 
honor means killing a sister who has been raped. 

Both the natural law and natural rights doctrines have fatal de- 
fects. Even the natural law to do no harm is too simple. The brother 
in Jordan who protects his sister is harming his father and family in 
the society in which they live. Nor does natural right work. For in- 
stance, every society in which skyscrapers are built, in which fires are 
fought, or countries defended under attack impairs the right to life for 
some. Neither approach can hold universally and the extent to which 
either is relevant for a class of cases or for a particular case requires 
dense analysis. 


Vil 


Rawls’s Contract Theory. Great cachet attended John Rawls’s 
theory of justice because of the belief that he had been able to wed 
choice theory to contract theory to produce a general theory of justice 
that would be independent of context. However, game theory is not a 
general theory of choice, and even within game theory, let alone bar- 
gaining theory, different models apply to different situations. The 
analysis below is a sketch based on an extended analysis. * 

Rawls’s formalistic approach is detached from consideration of 
what is good. It generalizes one aspect of the bargaining model: a de- 
termination of what rule for decision would be chosen for a particular 
bargaining model if the parties did not know which axis of the game 





133 An analysis of John Rawls’s major book A Theory of Justice (Cam- 
bridge: Harvard University Press, Belknap Press, 1971) is presented in Mor- 
ton A. Kaplan, Justice, Human Nature, and Political Obligation (New York: 
The Free Press, 1976), 107-81. These pages offer a critique of the particulars 
of Rawls’s argument and of the reasons for their adoption. They also analyze 
special devices such as the reflective equilibrium, which depends upon un- 
specified and, if one accepts the philosophical position stated earlier, nonex- 
istent universal generalizations of social science. A critique of utilitarianism 
is also contained in these pages. A systematic discussion of the various types 
of choice theory and of problems in their application to complex real-world 
events is presented in Morton A. Kaplan, System and Process in Interna- 
tional Politics (New York: John Wiley and Sons, 1957), 167-250. 
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they would be placed on. In this sense, he argued, it would be fair be- 
tween the parties and one could let one’s enemy choose for one.'* He 
then added a qualification that the parties could not know what the 
world is like before choosing the rule. They would choose from be- 
hind a “veil of ignorance” in which they did not know in which society 
they would be born or what its circumstances would be. With this 
move, Rawls excluded an essential element of choice theory. 

Choice theory depends upon the relationship between alternative 
rules and what the world is like. If one does not know what the world 
is like, one cannot evaluate the outcomes of different moves. If one 
does not know how a rule impacts outcomes in the real world, there is 
no ground for choosing it. One is in the position of a primitive man 
with a Rosetta stone. 

Ignorance of which axis one would be placed on in agreeing to a 
rule is an acceptable device in some bargaining games, whether single 
shot or repeated, only if there is enough information about what the 
world is like to judge that a rule is superior to alternatives. If the par- 
ties choose rules of a risk-minimizing character, they know that they 
will assure an acceptable, even if not an optimal, expected result. If 
they prefer a different risk orientation, they will choose a different 
rule. If they cannot agree upon a rule, whether because their attitudes 
toward risk are incompatible or for some other reason, no rule will be 
fair, even in the very narrow sense of Rawls’s theory. It would not be 





14 The only game for which this appeared to be true was the two-person 
zero-sum game, although, even so, it would hardly be an adequate foundation 
for a general theory. Then L. J. Savage pointed out the minimax regret crite- 
rion. The prisoners’ dilemma seemed to pose an absolutely dominant solu- 
tion until one examined the relationship between raw outcomes and utiles. 
The prisoners’ dilemma is a dilemma only if one specifies that the prisoners 
value jail sentences inversely with length and that they are indifferent to the 
fate of their colleagues. If the prisoners know they care about each other, 
tacit coordination turns it into a cooperative game. The numbers employed 
for dollars in various games are determined by the von Neumann utility axi- 
oms, which invoke an exhaustive set of comparisons. (This is why it may be 
rational for some people to buy one, or even more than one, ticket for a Big 
Lotto even if the expected dollar value is less than the purchase price.) Such 
comparisons depend on dense analysis. The test in principle also invokes a 
dense form of analysis. 
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wise to allow even a friend with different concerns, let alone an en- 
emy, to choose the rule.'® 

Another fatal flaw of Rawls’s theory is one that attended Hob- 
bes’s theory. It does not establish a moral ground for keeping a con- 
tract if doing so is on the whole, and taking into account repeated play 
considerations, disadvantageous. This is obscured by Rawls’s use of 
the terms justice and fairness with respect to his hypothetical con- 
tracts. However, even though fairness may be an aspect of justice in 
some moral theories, it is difficult to see how either concept rises to 
this level in a theory that denies knowledge of what is good and that 
bases its position on the optimization of preferred outcomes rather 
than on the moral evaluation of rules and outcomes. 

Even if one agrees that fairness is a good—and this is not relevant 
in a system such as that of Rawls which abjures knowledge of what is 
good—it is not the only good that needs to be taken into account, for 
instance, reducing global warming even though both the benefits and 
costs may impact very unequally on individuals or groups, depending 
upon actual circumstances. Thus, for instance, one may prefer one 
rule if the inequalities are modest and another if they are gross, even 
apart from one’s own circumstances, and vice versa. Furthermore, 
fairness does not have a common meaning, for instance, giving to 
each according to need or to production is but one of numerous alter- 
natives. 

Asking one to choose from behind a Rawlsian veil of ignorance 
likely would be regarded as unfair because it is incompatible with an 
informed choice. The more important the issue, the greater the un- 
fairness. And, for any reasonable understanding of what justice is, the 
less just the procedure. 

Because choice theory uses ignorance only within the framework 
of a defined situation, Raw]s’s veil of ignorance left him with awkward 
questions whenever he related his theory to the real world. He tried to 
respond to the recognition within the choice community that minimax 
assumed a conservative stance toward risk by an ad hoc argument 





16 The asymmetric bargaining game—and all bargaining games in princi- 
ple are asymmetric—replicates the problem introduced into game theory by 
minimax regret. There is no single solution and, hence, no rule that is 
uniquely fair in Rawls’s sense. However, in this case, it is not attitude toward 
risk but conceptualization of bargaining strength that is at issue. 
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that at best was limited in time and place. He claimed that one might 
opt for risks for oneself but not for one’s children. This claim might be 
true for many in Middle America but it was not true for the Flying Wal- 
lendas or military families. Furthermore, many of the great advances 
in science, art, and politics have occurred only because risk did not 
deter some of those who took them. 

Rawls’s first book and his second book contain many specific ad 
hoc principles and adjustments that are time and space limited. One 
example is his argument for reducing risk. A second example is his in- 
junction to improve the lot of the worst off. In addition to being arbi- 
trary within his system, it is entirely open-ended. Is “worst off” deter- 
mined by low income or by failed expectations? How badly off does 
one have to be to be a member of the worst off? How much and what 
type of improvement is required? What if such an effort would com- 
promise the ability to build a defense force? Why should anyone pay a 
price to help the worst off unless this is a good? 

Would one support a one-man one-vote system if instead of being 
bell-shaped the distribution of intelligences were u-shaped? Would 
one want to allow all to take a lottery ticket for a position if many are 
cheaters and others ethical? The generality of Rawls’s theory is un- 
dermined by his ad hoc adjustments. His ad hoc adjustments are un- 
satisfactory because they have no dense relationship to any social re- 
ality. One is in the position of someone who can recognize the marks 
on a Rosetta stone as writing but who lacks the cognate information 
required to translate more than one or two words in a sentence of ten 
or twenty. 


VOI 


The Good, Human Nature, and Feedback Systems. One great 
value of the Aristotelian approach to ethics lies in his understanding 
that the subject rests on the nature of the human and of what the good 
is.16 No approach to the subject that fails to follow Aristotle in these 
respects will be able to treat ethics properly. 





18 Kaplan, Justice, Human Nature, and Political Obligation, 47-104, 
presents a step-by-step critique of Toulmin’s denial of the objectivity of the 
good. Stephen Toulmin, Reason in Ethics (Cambridge: Cambridge Univer- 
sity Press, 1950). 
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The contemporary concept of a feedback system is compatible 
with Aristotle’s concept of nature. With this concept, desires, which 
play an important role in Aristotle, reemerge as outputs of an existing 
feedback system in its relationship to the world of referents, including 
the self. The judgment that a desire is a good is a judgment of an ac- 
tual or a potential transactional product. 

How can one judge the relationship between nature and desire in 
order to arrive at a judgment of what is good? If one did not know the 
purpose built into an air-conditioning system, one could infer it from a 
careful examination of its behaviors over time. Because there is only 
a single variable it is designed to control, it is a determinate system. 

If more than one variable needs to be controlled, the system will 
likely not be determinate and it will be more difficult to determine 
what its nature is. When we turn to the human organism, the situation 
is even more complex. The nature of the system evolves over time as 
it responds to inputs or solves its problems. And it differs to some ex- 
tent from individual to individual. 

Human systems do not start from identical natures. For instance, 
we know that the mating behaviors of some animals shift with alterna- 
tive placement of a single gene within a chromosome. It is likely, even 
if not yet proven, that differences in such placements or in early envi- 
ronments may make more likely important differences in the behavior 
of particular humans in a variety of situations. Furthermore, selection 
for eufunctional characteristics within societies may lead to drift with 
respect to the distribution of characteristics in societies. 

It is likely that human nature at least partly incorporates what is 
good for others into what is good for the self. Such relatively weak 
creatures as humans could not have survived in the absence of group 
protection and extended nurture. Except for sociopaths, altruism and 
a need for love are embedded in individual human natures by natural 
selection. How they are embedded is variable with individual and so- 
cial development. How they are expressed depends upon the milieus 
in which they are exhibited. But they are the foundation of moral con- 
cern by moving the individual past an exclusive concern with self-in- 
terest and advantage. 


X 


The Test In Principle. Judgments of what is good are related to 
context and the meanings of morally relevant concepts. However, 
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they should not be judged by particular contexts but in terms of the 
congeries of contexts that are relevant to moral choice and of the un- 
derstandings of moral concepts in these different contexts. 

The father who kills a daughter who has been raped in fact may 
have made a morally rational choice in his society. However, if he ig- 
nores an evaluation of the moral norms of his society in comparison 
with the norms of other societies, he has failed to explore his moral re- 
sponsibility. He is not in a position to justify that moral choice except 
in terms of local doctrine and circumstances. The test in principle in- 
corporates the contextual elements that would go into comprehensive 
moral analysis. 

The elements of the test in principle are sketched below. Be- 
cause these elements invoke dense comparative analysis, an attempt 
to apply them in this article would be impracticable. 

The test in principle!’ provides a framework for relating moral 
judgments to contextual factors including nature, society, the econ- 
omy, and individual role. It tells the evaluator to ask how he or she 
would respond to moral questions in different systems, different so- 
cial and material contexts, different roles, and different patterns of ob- 
ligation. One could then evaluate the distribution of rewards and pun- 
ishments each type of system produces in its contexts, the kinds of 
people and relationships that result (what it means to be human), and 
the reasons for the judgments. These judgments evolve with an in- 
creasing diversification of contexts. 

Personal moral decisions within systems would be responsive to 
a dense web of contextual considerations. However, the individual 
should take into account how she or he would evaluate a decision if in 
other roles or in other circumstances. Although the human ability to 
do this imaginatively is limited, an attempt to do so in situations that 
do not call for immediate response would be understood to be a moral 
requirement by those who are empathic humans. 

Empathic individuals would not ignore their individual or local 
needs or duties but they would take their obligations to others and to 
society into account. For instance, a system that depressed the capa- 
bility of most humans to develop and to use their intellectual and 





17 For discussions of the test in principle, see Kaplan, Macropolitics: Se- 
lected Essays on the Philosophy and Science of Politics (Chicago: Aldine 
Publishing Company, 1969), 36-45; Kaplan, Justice, Human Nature, and Po- 
litical Obligation, 174-81; and Kaplan, Science, Language, and the Human 
Condition, 250-79. 
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aesthetic potentialities would have a high hurdle to pass with respect 
to its justification. Empathic individuals who carried out a test in 
principle would respect the sacrifices of those who came before them 
and would accept some responsibility for the world they leave to oth- 
ers. 

Although the test in principle does not produce a univocal order- 
ing even when, or especially when, all relevant contexts are taken into 
account, it permits more nuanced and mutually understandable moral 
judgments than do other theories of moral life. In addition to a com- 
mon, although evolving, personal, natural, and social multiverse it can 
produce a common, even if not uniform or conflictless, moral multi- 
verse, albeit one different from its Greek analogue. 

In this world, it is possible to understand the reasons for conflict 
even if the interests that underlie the conflict are not subject to com- 
promise. If they are subject to compromise, it provides a method for 
attempting to limit the area of disagreement. Furthermore, the test in 
principle provides a matrix from which one can assess whether it is 
desirable in the personal and social conditions of time and place to 
work toward a modification or transformation of the values of one’s 
society. For instance, one of the arguments for same sex unions is 
that rather than undermining family relationships they will strengthen 
them. Even if this is correct in some contexts, one must assess 
whether the attempt to do so will be counterproductive given other 
conditions of the society. 

Such assessments involve much speculation. Even so, they in- 
voke a common world of reason. Just as in the case of whether some 
dinosaurs were ectotherms or endotherms, the indeterminacy of the 
conflicting assessments in time and place does not invalidate the com- 
monality of the world in which the judgments are made. However, the 
indeterminacy of such judgments requires the analyst, if not necessar- 
ily the participants in the process, prudently to respect that indetermi- 
nacy. 


University of Chicago 
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BATTIN, Margaret Pabst. Ending Life: Ethics and the Way We Die. New 
York: Oxford University Press, 2005. 344 pp. Cloth, $24.95—Animated, 
inventive, and pleasurable reading is not what ordinarily comes to mind 
when one thinks of a collection of writings on the subjects of death, dy- 
ing, and euthanasia, yet even readers without a morbid curiosity will 
find that Margaret Pabst Battin’s Ending Life: Ethics and the Way We 
Die fits this bill. Through cross-cultural studies, fiction, creative non-fic- 
tion, historical analysis, and more traditional analytical arguments, Bat- 
tin explores every imaginable facet of death and dying—from suicide 
bombing and faith healing to euthanizing laboratory animals and the lat- 
est in do-it-yourself suicide kits—with the kind of charming and graceful 
prose that is usually reserved for more cheery subjects. 

The seventeen previously published (and in some cases, updated and 
revised) pieces that make up Ending Life have, as Battin explains, five 
purposes: “to challenge assumptions about how we can and should die; 
to illuminate the structure of arguments for and against physician-as- 
sisted dying; to explore the morality of suicide . . . ; to speculate a bit 
about how the future might look and what we should be prepared for; 
and to look for possibilities of resolution in these ancient, yet new, de- 
bates” (p. 7). 

In regard to the second and third purposes—the familiar landscape of 
the euthanasia debate—Baitin argues that the clash between defenders 
and opponents of voluntary euthanasia is ultimately one between auton- 
omy and mercy, on the one hand, and slippery slope arguments, on the 
other. A vigorous defender of physician-assisted suicide, she claims 
that autonomy and mercy are “basic moral principles . . . acknowledged 
by all parties, including physicians, patients, and observers (both oppo- 
nents and proponents of physician-assisted suicide)” (p. 96), whereas 
slippery slope arguments are based not on principle but on speculation 
about the future, always a shaky endeavor. 

Autonomy, in particular, is the philosophical backbone of Battin’s ad- 
vocacy for physician-assisted suicide, and many of the articles in the 
collection are aimed at championing this principle, as well as exposing 
possible threats to it. The novella “Robeck,” a richly crafted portrait of a 


*Books received are acknowledged in this section by a brief resume, report, or 
criticism. Such acknowledgement does not preclude a more detailed examination in a 
subsequent Critical Study. From time to time, technical books dealing with such 
fields as mathematics, physics, anthropology, and the social sciences will be reviewed 
in this section, if it is thought that they might be of special mterest to philosophers. 


The Review of Metaphysics 60 (December 2006): 385-432. Copyright © 2006 by The Review of 
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noble elderly woman who is further ennobled by her stoic resolve to die 
on her own terms, is a literary anthem to self-determination. “High Risk 
Religion” explores the ways in which various unconventional religious 
groups, such as Christian Scientists and the serpent-handling Holiness 
churches of West Virginia, inhibit informed consent in their members. 
“Going Early, Going Late” provides a “rational structure” for end-of-life 
choices, that is, a set of guidelines or questions to follow to insure that 
the autonomy of dying patients is maximized. Other articles, such as 
“Euthanasia: The Way We Do It, the Way They Do It” and “Euthanasia 
and Physician-Assisted Suicide” are, at least in part, concerned with dis- 
pelling worries that voluntary euthanasia will lead to involuntary eutha- 
nasia—a clear violation of autonomy—or the corruption of medicine in 
general. 

Where Battin truly flourishes, however, and where she makes her 
most significant and original contribution to this debate is in seeking 
middle ground in this increasingly polarizing dispute. In a brief but im- 
portant article “Empirical Research in Bioethics,” Battin advocates what 
she calls “oppositional collaboration.” If bioethicists resolved to con- 
duct field research with colleagues from the opposite side of the ideo- 
logical spectrum, then the possibility for genuine dialogue between the 
combatants in this contentious debate would certainly increase. Of her 
own oppositional collaboration with a Catholic nun, Sister Corrine Bay- 
ley, Battin writes: “[W]e both stopped making unsupportable claims, 
both quit arguing only one side of the case, and both stopped insisting 
that the issues were ‘clear’ or ‘obvious’ or straightforward . . .” (p. 320). 
In a similar spirit, Battin offers a twofold proposal for resolving the cur- 
rent American dispute over physician-assisted suicide: First, the devel- 
opment of “personal end-of-life policies” which, as opposed to advance 
directives that are usually narrow and rigidly defined, provide a broader 
picture of a patient’s deepest ethical and religious commitments for pos- 
sible proxy decision-making, and second, the establishment of a “na- 
tional ‘default’ disposition” for difficult cases in which no previous in- 
structions have been given—‘it is what you get if you do not choose 
something else” (p. 40). More generally, though, her most effective 
weapon for reconciling the two sides is her seemingly inexhaustible 
knowledge of non-American approaches to death and dying, both 
present and past, which is on display throughout this collection; expo- 
sure to such diverse approaches cannot help but broaden the perspec- 
tive of the narrow-minded ideologue. 

Readers who suspect that biomedical ethics is a field trapped within a 
Kantian/utilitarian framework and is fundamentally accomodationist in 
spirit will not feel much differently after reading Ending Life. And 
though Battin identifies the “Stoic/Christian divide” (p. 6) as the central 
rift in the euthanasia debate, there is little genuine or sustained engage- 
ment with the Christian side, while tributes to self-determination re- 
sound on nearly every page. Nonetheless, within this framework, it is 
hard to imagine an author more familiar with the terrain of the euthana- 
sia landscape, as well as with the issues of death and dying more gener- 
ally, than Battin. In short, few philosophers have sufficient command of 
the data, the arguments, or even the English language to pull off what 
she does in these selections.—Andrew Peach, Providence College. 
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BERNARDETE, Seth. Achilles and Hector: The Homeric Hero. Ronna 
Burger, editor. Preface by Michael Davis. South Bend: St. Augustine’s 
Press, 2005. xxi + 140 pp. Cloth, $17.00. Paper, $10.00—At the age of 
twenty-five Seth Benardete presented his Ph.D. dissertation on Homer's 
Iliad to his committee at the University of Chicago. That dissertation 
has now been published posthumously as a book under its original ti- 
tle—Achilles and Hector: The Homeric Hero. This is only fitting, since 
the work exceeds in a startling way all measures established for the as- 
sessment of the performance of doctoral candidates. It is, in fact, the 
first fruit of a mind of extraordinary power, capable of producing, at an 
age when most are idle or halting, an indispensable guide to Homer's 
craft and thought. In the broad field of Homer scholarship it finds its 
match only in the study of the Odyssey that the same author completed 
in the last years of his life. 

According to the young Benardete, Homer’s work is structured 
around two central themes: the true character of heroic virtue and the 
nature of the difference between the virtue of the hero or “real man” 
(aner) and that of a human being (anthropos) in the proper or “abso- 
lute” sense (pp. 16-17). Homer uncovers the former through displaying 
the identity of Achilles and Hector and the latter through articulating the 
difference between Achilles and Odysseus. 

As Benardete shows, the heroes of the Iliad live in the light of the dis- 
tinction between andres and anthropoi (pp. 11-17). This distinction is 
dependent upon the intimacy which the heroes enjoy with the gods. 
They are their off-spring and special care: the gods’ providence extends 
really only to the hero and only to the hero at war; mere human beings 
are left to the vicissitudes of chance (pp. 15, 77-84). This providence, 
however, is the ground of what Benardete calls “the paradox of heroic 
virtue” (p. 77): on the one had, the providence of the gods supports he- 
roic virtue—through the beautification of their deaths and the moral 
limits they set on their conduct in battle, the gods prevent the “great- 
spiritedness” of the heroes from degenerating into bestial cruelty and 
bloodthirstiness (pp. 81, 45-46); on the other hand, their intervention in 
the combat nullifies the operations of heroic virtue and substitutes for it 
something that is indistinguishable from chance (pp. 77-88). The pres- 
ence of the gods makes possible and impossible the manifestation he- 
roic virtue. 

The solution to this impasse, Benardete understands Homer to sug- 
gest (Books V-VII), appears when the gods retreat and the principle of 
the war is displaced from that of justice to the pursuit of immortal fame 
(pp. 85-88). Fame, as the object of the heroes’ ambition, serves, as did 
the presence of the gods, to beautify the heroes’ death and ennoble their 
bloody contest, but also allows, as the presence of the gods did not, for 
the means to that beauty and nobility to be the actions of the heroes 
themselves, unobscured by divine interference. Hector embodies this 
desire for immortal fame at its maximum (p. 85). 

Achilles, however, remains the fly in the ointment. For, though his re- 
treat from the war parallels the retreat of the gods and likewise makes 
possible the manifestation of “the worth of each hero,” the cause of his 
retreat is the principle of justice (pp. 93, 96): he claims rightful ascen- 
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dancy over Agamemnon’s ancestral authority on the basis of his natural 
power and pre-eminence—‘the right of natural right” (pp. 29-34, 135). 
On this basis, Achilles rejects the plea of the embassy of the Achaeans 
that he reenter the war. Untempted by fame, he insists that his virtue is 
honored not by men, but by Zeus, and not in its performance, but in its 
divine “absoluteness” (pp. 97-98). Through Achilles’ insistence that he 
is honored as a god, Homer shows the ambition of all heroic virtue: the 
attempt to leave behind humanity in the assent to divinity (pp. 65, 75- 
76). The whole of the Iliad is an “experiment in immortality” (pp. 72, 
105) that displays the tragic consequences of this ambition. 

Benardete shows how the progressive isolation of the hero on the 
way to divinity coincides with the sloughing off of the constraints of 
“civil shame” or the “concern with those weaker than oneself” (pp. 100- 
1). This abandonment of shame, however, results not in the hero’s as- 
cent beyond the human, but his descent into the sub-human monstrosity 
of the Cyclopes. Both Achilles and Polyphemus are without mercy and 
both “consult only their taymos.” “Polyphemus is . . . the brute perfec- 
tion of Achilles, Achilles without weakness, without Patroclus” (pp. 
101-2). Patroclus proves to be the last tie to humanity that Achilles can- 
not break and that ultimately returns him from the monstrous to civil 
shame and humanity, though only after his own anger has effectively de- 
stroyed him (pp. 113-14). 

It would appear then that Hector—*“a civil Achilles, an Achilles who 
has not lost his . .. shame” (p. 101)—embodies the solution to the prob- 
lem of Achilles and thus the truth of heroic virtue. In one of the most 
brilliant turns in the argument of the book, however, Benardete shows 
how Hector’s civil shame proves to be the ground of his ultimate iden- 
tity with Achilles. It is this shame which, during the Trojan rout before 
Achilles’ onslaught, makes it impossible for him to return to the city and 
face the ridicule of the men of Troy. It compels him to stand his ground 
and face death at Achilles’ hands, a death which, though guaranteeing 
his own immortal fame, seals the doom of his city and condemns his 
own “Patroclus” (his wife Andromache) to slavery. Hector’s shame and 
his thirst for immortal fame combine to cut his ties to the human with an 
even more effective ruthlessness than his nemesis and counterpart. 
Achilles and Hector are one in their Cyclopean isolation, and heroic vir- 
tue is identical to bestial vice (pp. 121-4). 

The hero’s ambition to become a god, according to Benardete, culmi- 
nates not only in the bestial, but in the will to be a thing (pp. 51, 55-7, 
113-14). The identity of arms and the man that heroic virtue posits (pp. 
40-3) entails the desire to become an artifact of Hephaestus. For 
Homer, however, Hephaestus is not only the divine blacksmith; he is an- 
other name for fire, and fire is that to which, in their wrath (thymos), 
Achilles and Hector are most often compared (p. 61). “The heroes burn 
with [Hephaestus’] fire as they wield his weapons .. . To be his work and 
to work with his fire would seem to be the aim of heroic virtue” (p. 62). 

In this aspiration to the artificial and elemental, Achilles becomes “as 
anonymous as Odysseus” (pp. 51-2, 119-20). But Achilles anonymity is 
of a wholly different order than that of Odysseus: it is the mindless ano- 
nymity of a self-canceling thymos, aspiring to a solitude so perfect that 
it aims to role up the past in order to free itself from the determinations 
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of its origins (pp. 64-5). The “namelessness” of Odysseus—he is “no- 
one” as he cunningly declares to Polyphemus in plotting his escape from 
the Cyclopes’ cave—is the sign of his liberation from the determinations 
of the ancestral not in deed, but in speech and thought: it is the anonym- 
ity of mind (pp. 30-1). The anonymity of mind proves to be the truth of 
the aspirations of heroic virtue. But the excellence of Odysseus does 
not belong to the same world as that of Achilles and the heroes (p. 16). 
Though Achilles virtue is superior to, as encompassing of all the virtues 
of the other heroes, no separate measure is required to make clear its 
supremacy (p. 3). In the case of Odysseus this is not so. He is singular 
in a way that the hero can never be. He is “an anthropos not only as op- 
posed to the gods . . . but absolutely so” (p. 16), and his humanity is ex- 
hibited not only in his powers of speech and mind, but in his rejection of 
the goal toward which all heroic virtue is poised: he chooses mortality 
over immortality—to be a human being rather than a thing (p. 67).— 
Steven Berg, Bellarmine University. 


BERKOWITZ, Roger. The Gift of Science: Leibniz and the Modern Legal 
Tradition. Cambridge, MA: Harvard University Press, 2005. xviii + 214 
pp. Cloth, $49.95—Animating Berkowitz’s book is his profound concern 
that law has abandoned justice as its fundamental aspiration. Once the 
embodiment of humanity’s highest moral ideals, the law has become a 
mere tool for the pursuit of social and economic interests. This insight- 
ful and provocative history of modern legal science aims to explain how 
this fundamental change in the nature of law occurred. Berkowitz ar- 
gues that this transformation was ultimately the result of Leibniz’s at- 
tempt to save law from a crisis of authority by bringing it within the 
scope of his scientific metaphysics. But Leibniz’s “gift of science” to law 
was bittersweet. Rather than strengthening the bond between law and 
justice as he had intended, the scientific approach to law that Leibniz 
initiated has led to the near extinction of justice. 

Part I is a welcome addition to the scant English language commen- 
tary on Leibniz’s jurisprudence and codification efforts. Berkowitz ex- 
plains how, as the traditional moral authority of law waned in the seven- 
teenth century, Leibniz sought to preserve law’s power by embracing a 
scientific approach to natural law (ius). The governing principle of 
Leibniz’s scientific metaphysics was, of course, the principle of suffi- 
cient reason—nothing is without reason. As an object of scientific un- 
derstanding, law too must have reason to be. At the core of Part I is 
Berkowitz’s claim that Leibniz’s introduction of the principle of suffi- 
cient reason into jurisprudence initiated a fundamental shift in the na- 
ture of legal inquiry from a knowing of law itself to a knowing of the rea- 
sons for law. Leibniz’s legal science made law subordinate to its 
rationalization; law came to be a mere instrument serving the ends pos- 
ited as its justification. While Leibniz remained squarely within the nat- 
ural law tradition, locating the ultimate source of law in divine wisdom, 
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his methodological principle cleared the path for future jurists to posit 
other ends as the grounds of law. That a canonical figure in the natural 
law tradition should emerge as the founding father of modern legal posi- 
tivism is the deep historical irony of Berkowitz’s narrative. 

Leibniz did not live to see the adoption of a systematic, scientific legal 
code. The Prussian Civil Code of 1794, the Allgemeines Landrecht 
(ALR), was the first of the so-called natural law codes to be adopted. 
Part II is a study of the ALR and the jurisprudence of its principal archi- 
tect Carl Gottlieb Svarez. Berkowitz sees the ALR as the world’s first 
positivist legal system and argues that its adoption marks the historical 
moment when positive Gesetz prevailed over natural Recht. Where 
Leibniz sought to ground law in a moral science, the ALR grounded law 
in an overtly political science and had as its justifying ends the secular 
demands for order and security. The ALR remained a natural law code 
only to the extent that the political ends it pursued could be rationally 
endorsed by everyone. 

Part M argues that the German Civil Code of 1900, the Bürgerliches 
Gesetzbuch (BGB), falls squarely within the tradition of modern legal 
science initiated by Leibniz. Berkowitz links the BGB to Leibniz through 
the jurisprudence of Friedrich Carl von Savigny, the founder of the Ger- 
man Historical School. Berkowitz claims that Savigny did more to ad- 
vance German legal codification than did any other nineteenth century 
jurist. This is a novel thesis, since Savigny’s opposition to codification is 
well known. Berkowitz makes a persuasive case for his claim, arguing 
that it was possible for the BGB to ground law in social science only af- 
ter Savigny had succeeded in legitimating his historical-legal science. 
Though the BGB is a natural development of the tradition of legal sci- 
ence that Berkowitz traces from Leibniz through the ALR to Savigny, it 
also makes a radical break with this tradition. Where its predecessors 
sought to know some substantive idea of law (Recht)}—be it through a 
scientific knowing of divine wisdom, the rational will of the legislator, 
or the Volkswille—the BGB, in the name of scientific neutrality, sought 
to know only the formal properties of law itself. By conscious design 
the BGB aspires to offer a pure technique of law in the service of extra- 
legal social and economic ends. Hence, the BGB is the culmination of a 
scientific metaphysics that subordinates law (Recht) to whatever ends 
are posited. 

Berkowitz’s narrative encourages a new understanding of the nature 
of modern legal positivism. Having lost its traditional foundations in nat- 
ural law, religion, and custom, the essence of modern positive law is its 
need for scientific justification. Berkowitz’s account of the transforma- 
tion of law from a moral entity into a technical object explains why con- 
temporary jurists tend to disregard the ontological question of law— 
what is law?—-and, at the same time, provides an urgent reminder that 
this question cannot be ignored.—Michael B. Mathias, Union College. 
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COLLINGWOOD, R. G. An Essay on Philosophical Method. James Connelly 
and Giuseppina D’Oro, eds. Oxford: Clarendon Press, 2005. cxxii + 360 
pp. Cloth, $99.00—R. G. Collingwood (1889-1943) continues to have 
iconic status not only at Oxford but in many parts of the Anglo-Euro- 
pean intellectual world. Cardiff hosts a Centre devoted to his work and 
his place within modern idealist thought. As his influential The Idea of 
History did much to liberate historical scholarship from the grip of de- 
scriptivism, so An Essay on Philosophical Method provided the concep- 
tual framework within which the special nature of philosophical modes 
of inquiry and explanation should be understood. 

The volume under review here may properly be treated as three 
books in one, for the editors have taken pains to compose a thoroughly 
authoritative and illuminating 110 page introduction that could well 
stand as an monograph in its own right. This is followed by Colling- 
wood’s Essay (pp. 1-226) published in 1933, and greeted then as now 
with mixed reviews. Not surprisingly, in light of Collingwood’s critique 
of empiricistic philosophies, A. J. Ayer praised the style of writing but 
declared the substance to be “mostly obscure” (p. xxxix). Following 
this, the editors have included Collingwood’s “The Metaphysics of F. H. 
Bradley: An Essay on ‘Appearance and Reality,” composed on Christ- 
mas and Boxing days, 1933 (pp. 227-252). The volume concludes with a 
most informing correspondence with Gilbert Ryle (pp. 252-326) and a 
Jowett Society essay on “Method and Metaphysics” (pp. 327-355) read 
in June, 1935. In all, the volume provides deep and broad coverage of 
Collingwood’s mature reflections on the place and the purposes of phi- 
losophy within the larger culture of thought. 

As this is a new edition of a work that has long been read and ad- 
mired, the first question a reviewer faces is that of timing. Are there 
good reasons now to seek to revive interest in Collingwood’s concep- 
tion of philosophy? To this the answer must be an unequivocal “yes,” 
chiefly because of developments over the most recent decades; develop- 
ments threatening or promising (depending on one’s own conception of 
philosophy) to absorb philosophy into the widening range of the human 
sciences, and especially the one dubbed “cognitive neuroscience.” An 
age prepared to host something called “neurophilosophy” may be safely 
classified as one needing a bit of Collingwood on method. 

The editors are especially helpful in this connection, in unraveling 
Collingwood’s important distinctions between first-order and second-or- 
der forms of knowledge and, thus, modes of inquiry. The physical sci- 
ences by their nature include the material world and the accepted scien- 
tific approaches to understanding it. The practicing scientist can 
function productively with out explicitly taking a critical position either 
on the assumptions that ground the very concept of “physicality” or on 
the received forms of inquiry. The philosopher’s task is just this sort of 
critical inquiry into the foundational assumptions generative of such un- 
dertakings. In this, however, the Collingwoodian philosopher is no 
mere referee or grammatologist, for philosophical method is to be infor- 
mative. To advance the proposition, “All actions are expressions of 
thought” (p. civ) is not to make an empirical claim, nor is it to traffic in 
empty tautologies. It is at once to establish the very point of historical 
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inquiry and to discover what is at least implicit in historical modes of ex- 
planation. Such core concepts as action, mind, matter are metaphysi- 
cally necessary concepts for, in their absence, the very resources by 
which disciplines arise and are prosecuted are missing. Clearly, all “re- 
ductive” strategies thus have something of a self-destructive and contra- 
dictory character. The exchanges with Ryle are very much to this point 
and, while giving Ryle full marks for his effort to depopulate the Carte- 
sian theater, readers will surely find Collingwood’s rebuttals as power- 
ful as they are now routinely ignored. 

Collingwood, through frustrations and illnesses, pressed on with a 
project that seemed to leave too little room for disciples. He studied Ar- 
istotle closely in youth, but rejected the Aristotelian form of naturalism 
that others were inclined to deploy against idealism. His philosophical 
method is devoted to the clarification and classification of foundational 
concepts, but not in a manner that would please analytical philosophers. 
He was consistent over a course of decades in conferring real and irre- 
ducible status on historical and aesthetic phenomena, but he certainly 
would not qualify as a “realist” in the accepted philosophical sense of 
the term. Collingwood was sui generis, though drawn from a small pool 
of similarly instructed and engaged intellectuals. His accomplishments 
would find him elevated to the Wayneflete professorship at Oxford and 
he would be among the last of the “non-professionals” to hold that preti- 
gious chair. Collingwood began his intellectual journey as his father’s 
son, an archeologist. His mind turned to religion, to questions of faith, 
belief and truth. He read with conviction and integrity. There is little 
evidence of his eagerness to please or to join one or another circle or 
school. The mission of philosophy is that of clarifying those concepts 
whose justification, such as it is, is found in their success in rendering 
what we know coherent. He put it most economically this way: “Estab- 
lishing a proposition in philosophy, then, means not transferring it from 
the class of things unknown to the class of things known, but making it 
known in a different and better way.” Thus do aesthetics, ethics and 
epistemology begin to converge.—Daniel N. Robinson, Oxford Univer- 
sity. 


FELT, James W., S.J. Human Knowing: A Prelude to Metaphysics. Notre 
Dame: University of Notre Dame Press, 2005. x + 130 pp. Cloth, $30.00; 
paper, $15.00—This short volume offers a primer on the basic problems 
of epistemology. By way of introducing the novice to the “mysterious” 
character of human knowing, Felt begins with a critique of contempo- 
rary materialism. While granting that “brain activity” may be a neces- 
sary condition for consciousness, he maintains that knowing itself can- 
not be described in purely physiological terms. In a set of arguments 
aimed at the work of Daniel Dennett, he exposes the characteristic 
shortcomings of the epistemological reductionism that lies at the heart 
of the materialist thesis. For one thing, reductionism cannot explain the 
relational dimension, the “vector quality,” of human knowing; brain ac- 
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tivity, a process wholly immersed in materiality, cannot make sense of 
the “otherness” in perception, that knowing gives to the knower “an ex- 
ternal object as external and other” (p. 11). 

Yet reductionism is not the only danger confronting the contemporary 
student. In the next chapter, Felt dissects what he calls the “myth of the 
theater,” the epistemological position, associated with modern empiri- 
cism, which assumes that what one immediately perceives in experi- 
ence are not “things” but “sense impressions.” According to the myth, 
perception functions like an internal film screen upon which are pro- 
jected images that supposedly represent real objects. Felt warns that 
this “representational theory” can only lead to skepticism. Its propo- 
nents set up a “false dichotomy” when speaking of experience: they in- 
sist that sense perception either grants one an exhaustive knowledge of 
the thing as it exists in itself or—failing this—that it delivers mental 
“pictures” that imperfectly “stand for” a real world. Felt suggests an- 
other option. The perceived object is neither a “mere appearance” nor 
the Ding an sich grasped in its absolute independence; rather, it is the 
“appearing” thing, the “relational” object, understood “in relation to the 
perceiver within the act of perceiving” (p. 25). In such a “relational real- 
ism,” Felt notes, the knower has immediate contact with real objects, 
but the world he encounters is the world as it is related to him, as it af- 
fects and moves him. Thus, perception intentionally unites the knower 
to the known, though it is always limited, “perspectival,” in character. 

Felt explores the epistemological foundations of relational realism in 
a later chapter. Drawing from an idea in Whitehead, he distinguishes be- 
tween two central “modes” of perception encountered within the tradi- 
tion. “Apparent” perception is the prototypical Humean model in which 
experience is characterized as an unending stream of isolated, uncon- 
nected sense impressions; “fundamental” perception, a “deeper mode,” 
is discovered in the inchoative “feeling” the perceiver has of being influ- 
enced by the world. Felt argues that empiricists typically ignore this 
second, “richer” mode because they lack an adequate understanding of 
causality. Hume inherited from 17th century science an emaciated view 
of the cause-effect relation as two separate events succeeding each 
other in time. What is needed today, Felt claims, is a return to the Aris- 
totelian-Thomistic understanding of the efficient cause as “present” and 
“active” in the effect itself. This classical model is crucial to the success 
of relational realism not only because it answers the challenge of Hu- 
mean skepticism, but because it avoids the idealistic turn, that is, once 
one admits that the sensed object is “causally operative” upon the per- 
ceiver, the extramental existence of the object is automatically guaran- 
teed (p. 44). 

Felt includes separate chapters on “intellectual” and “scientific” 
knowing. Though his chapter on intellection follows a familiar Thomis- 
tic path (abstraction, apprehension, and judgment), his analysis of sci- 
entific knowing reflects his interest in relational realism: because all 
knowledge is “perspectival,” modern science carries its own “discovery 
structure” (a set of “interpretive anticipations” that it brings to the anal- 
ysis of data) and thus operates with a “deliberate narrowness of inter- 
est” (p. 81). 
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In the final chapters, Felt presents an apologia for philosophic know- 
ing. He includes a sketch of four philosophers, though his chief task 
here is to answer the standard objections to the possibility of doing 
metaphysics. Unlike the particular sciences, metaphysics, in the pursuit 
of “being as such,” possesses the “widest possible discovery structure 
and widest possible horizon” (p. 108). Given the transcendental reach 
of his formal object, the metaphysician must make every effort to con- 
struct flexible “conceptual frameworks” within which to articulate the 
essential features of being. At any rate, the opponents of classical meta- 
physics can be answered: Hume’s empiricism not only neglects the 

“sense of causal influence” in perception, it misunderstands the nature 
of ideas; the logical positivists harbor an unverifiable principle of verifi- 
cation and a “narrow conception of meaning”; and Wittgenstein’s reduc- 
tion of philosophy to language-games is ultimately a surrender to the 
tyranny of ordinary language. 

Though philosophical purists might squawk a bit at its marriage of Th- 
omism and process philosophy, this is an engaging work—bright, read- 
able, and tightly argued. It should serve as a fine undergraduate intro- 
duction to epistemology.— William Haggerty, Gannon University. 


FLYNN, Thomas R. Sartre, Foucault and Historical Reason, Volume Two: A 
Poststructuralist Mapping of History. Chicago: The University of Chi- 
cago Press, 2005. 360 pp. Paper, $25.00—Fiynn’s two-volume study asks 
whether it is possible to think, despite their antagonism, a “postmodern” 
Sartre and an “existentialist” Foucault (x-xi). The second volume fo- 
cuses on Foucault’s “poststructuralist mapping of history.” Though it is 
a sequel to the analysis of Sartre’s “existential theory of history" this vol- 
ume stands alone. 

Flynn’s most original contribution is his “axial” reading of Foucault's 
work. Flynn derives his axial reading from Foucault’s own approach to 
history and the problem of experience. As is common practice, Flynn 
divides Foucault’s oeuvre into three chronological periods (16-30). 
Thus Foucault's path begins in the archaeological period, which focused 
on the analysis of discourse, statements, epistemes, and the historical a 
prioris of knowledge; then turns towards the genealogical period, which 
took up the study of dispositifs of power relations and modes of control 
or governmentality; and lastly enters the period of problematization, 
which studied the way practices of self-constitution or subjectivation 
are historically problematized. Flynn, unlike many of Foucault’s inter- 
preters, however, refuses to think of these three periods as an evolution- 
ary or dialectical progression. When interpreters try to come to terms 
with the whole of Foucault’s thought they often argue that Foucault's 
later methods represent attempts to correct the errors or shortcomings 
of his earlier methods (a notable exception is James Bernauer, Michel 
Foucault’s Force of Flight: Toward an Ethics of Thought). But, such 
approaches are not very Foucauldian. They follow all of the method- 
ological protocols and assumptions of the traditional history of ideas 
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that Foucault rejected (6-13). Furthermore, far from abandoning his 
earlier works, methods and insights, as if they were flawed or aborted 
projects, in his later periods Foucault continued to employ all the meth- 
odological tools he had created along the way. As Flynn makes clear, 
for Foucault archaeology, genealogy and problematization together 
form the three sets of methodological approaches needed to analyze an 
“experience’ (144-147). An experience is constituted along three 
“axes”: knowledge, power, and subjectivation. For each axis there is a 
proper method of analysis: archaeology, genealogy and problematiza- 
tion, respectively. Flynn calls this the “Foucauldian triangle” (147). In 
other words, if one were to picture knowledge, power, and subjectiva- 
tion as three points connected by three lines forming a triangle, then ex- 
perience would be the space enclosed within that triangle. The analysis 
of all three axes at any given period in history gives one the “matrices” 
of the experience of that historical period. Flynn employs the spatial 
metaphor of the prism to depict history as a sequence of such experi- 
ences. History can be read along any one of its three axes or it can be 
cut into periods to reveal the series of experiences, each one being a 
“traverse slice of a prism” (172). Flynn’s axial reading of Foucault is 
meant, then, to mirror Foucault’s axial reading of history. 

Given the spatial simultaneity of the three axes, Flynn argues that one 
is permitted to read each of Foucault’s works, no matter which period it 
comes from, along any of the three axes. In fact, such an approach is 
necessary to understand Foucault's project. “Dialectical” readings that 
see Foucault’s work in some sort of developmental succession neglect 
the presence of all three axes in each work and result in misunderstand- 
ings and misplaced criticism. Flynn bears out his claim by offering com- 
pelling and highly illuminating “axial readings” of many of Foucault’s 
major works. He demonstrates the presence of the problem of subjec- 
tivity and power even in the works of the archaeological period, as well 
as the persistence of the axes of discourse and power in the final period 
of problematization. This approach also respects and clarifies 
Foucault's historical nominalism (32-46). The three axes of experience 
are not transcendental conditions of possibility, nor are they sub- 
stances, rather they are historically singular practices and relations. For 
example, the axis of subjectivity does not refer to a transcendental sub- 
ject, but rather to the historically concrete practices of self-constitution 
or subjectivation integral to a historically singular form of experience. 

Flynn’s reading of Foucault is couched in a comparative study of Fou- 
cault and Sartre that sheds light on the thought of each and the complex 
relation between the two (see especially part 3: chapters 8-12). Thanks 
to the polemical nature of their relationship, the real differences and the 
surprising commonalities in their thought have been neglected. In the 
end we do not discover a fully post-modern Sartre and existentialist 
Foucault. Nevertheless, the dialogue Flynn establishes between their re- 
spective theories brings fresh insight to a number of problems—such as, 
experience, violence, power, authenticity, subjectivity—essential not 
only to their work but to the whole trajectory of twentieth century 
French philosophy. While it draws on an extraordinary range of schol- 
arship and is a subtle and sophisticated analysis of Foucault (and 
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Sartre), Flynn’s exemplary clarity, together with his inclusion of an 
overview of Foucault’s works (chapter 1) and a glossary of technical 
terms (311-315), makes this book accessible to those just beginning 
their exploration of Foucault's difficult and demanding thought. All in 
all, this is a magnificent book, an invaluable study of Foucault and a 
penetrating comparative analysis of two of the most important philoso- 
phers of the twentieth century.—Edward McGushin, Saint Anselm Col- 
lege. 


FRANK, Jill. A Democracy of Distinction: Aristotle and the Work of Politics. 
Chicago: The University of Chicago Press, 2005. xiii + 199 pp. Cloth, 
$49.00; paper, $19.00—In its attention to virtue and excellence, Aristo- 
tle’s political thought depends upon distinction and inequality. De- 
fenses of preferential treatment in politics, therefore, can be supported 
with an Aristotelian discrimination of the virtuous from the rest. These 
values are not commonly associated with democracy. 

Max Weber famously notes democracy’s abhorrence of privilege and 
discrimination, even on the basis of virtue (See “Bureaucracy” in From 
Max Weber, translated and edited by H. H. Gerth and C. Wright Mills, 
London: Routledge and Kegan Paul, 1948, pp. 224-6). Given this quick 
differentiation of democratic and Aristotelian values, it appears as 
though the two would not be congruous. Yet, in her recent book, A De- 
mocracy of Distinction, Jill Frank argues otherwise. Frank’s thesis is 
novel and controversial, and will, doubtless, spark renewed study and 
engagement of Aristotle’s relevance for contemporary political thought. 

Among the numerous debates about Aristotle’s work on which Frank 
weighs in, we find one central interpreter with whom the author dis- 
agrees most. According to Frank, Josiah Ober believes “Aristotle is no 
friend of democracy” (p. 25). In a strict sense, Frank makes clear that 
Aristotle is no less critical of oligarchy than he is of democracy. And, 
given that Aristotle is the champion of the mean between vices, Frank 
places him clearly in the middle of these two positions. He would not 
advocate just any democracy, since it is especially the virtuous that 
must lead. 

Given his distinctions between the demos, women, slaves, foreigners 
and citizens, Aristotle’s politics requires effort to be set in line with dem- 
ocratic values. To this end, Frank clarifies countless troubles that au- 
thors have had with the great philosopher. Frank writes, “[F]or most 
readers, it is because Aristotle takes the nature of individuals to be es- 
sentially and necessarily different from the nature of citizens that they 
must be excluded from political participation. I disagree” (p. 25). Frank 
goes on to give a spirited and well supported interpretation and defense 
of what Aristotle means in his discussions regarding slavery and other 
outdated social practices. In this vein, Frank’s first chapter is dedicated 
to the “Nature of Identity.” 
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Her subsequent chapters move on to explain the relevance of prop- 
erty and its virtuous use for the good of the constitution. After dealing 
with property’s use, Frank explains the role of justice in relation to 
property and activity. The demands of justice bring with them the need 
for laws, which are the subject of her fourth chapter. Finally, given her 
discussion of the place of law in the various possible constitutions, 
Frank defends her interpretations of Aristotle on the virtuous democ- 
racy or the “democracy of distinction.” In this last chapter, Frank re- 
turns to her replies to Ober, informed by a meticulously defended case 
set forth in her masterful exposition and defense of commonly criticized 
notions in Aristotle’s politics. . 

Frank’s work is impressive. Her authority is established firmly in her 
pervasive references to just the pertinent material. This book is for the 
advanced students of Aristotle, not for beginners. But, as such, it offers 
an exceptional resource for Aristotle scholars. Though there are places 
where the reader will wish for Frank to say more, these areas are not 
ones that inspire doubt of Frank’s mastery of her subject. 

Those interested in what Aristotle has to say about human nature will 

find that Frank’s first chapter offers a wonderfully clear characteriza- 
tion of Aristotle’s rich and complex conception of humanity. Particu- 
larly sensitive issues, such as Aristotle’s claims regarding natural slaves, 
Frank explains in a way that starkly distinguishes Aristotle’s views from 
contemporary notions. At the heart of her defense of Aristotle rests a 
fruitful quality, much overlooked. For Aristotle, human nature is mal- 
leable. For him, the conditions in which various humans flourish are 
both flexible and changeable. Some flourish in situations of leadership, 
while others do in states of service. Frank shows that these human qual- 
ities are both alterable and unrelated to any particular biological fea- 
tures. 
While A Democracy of Distinction offers a substantial contribution 
to scholarship on Aristotle’s political thought, Frank’s final chapter, 
“The Polity of Friendship,” leaves the reader wanting more. Her argu- 
ment throughout the book demands the progressive and meaty chapters 
which precede her concluding one. Arrival at this final chapter, how- 
ever, leaves one hoping for reflection on the bigger picture of how this 
contribution to Aristotle scholarship fits into contemporary political 
philosophy as a whole. Frank has indeed established herself as a im- 
pressive authority on Aristotle and political thought. What may be 
called for now is simply a more conversational piece in which this great 
scholar tells us where to put these exceedingly practical ideas to use.— 
Eric Thomas Weber, Southern Illinois University. 


FRONTEROTTA, Francesco and LESZL, Walter, editors. Eidos-Idea: Pla- 
tone, Aristotele e la Tradizione Platonica. Sankt Augustin: Academia 
Verlag, 2005. xxx + 278 pp. Hardbound, $58.50—Efforts to comprehend 
Plato unmediated by later readers’ concerns may remind one of the 
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Prolegomena to the Philosophy of Plato, likely authored by a successor 
of Olympiodorus in the second half of the sixth century, which offers 
the enigmatic observation that Plato “placed the ideas within the exem- 
plary cause .. . beyond the efficient cause” (Paris: Les Belles Lettres, 
1990, p. 9). In contrast, these thirteen studies in Italian that critically 
examine commentators from Antiquity forward are for those initiated in 
Plato. 

They are preceded by W. Leszl’s lengthy introduction that reveals 
Plato’s “theory [to be] too rich and complex to be reduced to any for- 
mula, however well contrived” (p. xxix). M. Baltes and M. L. Lakmann 
follow with an historical overview of the doctrine of Ideas that departs 
from philological considerations to subsequently present major figures 
influenced by Plato, from the ancient Academy through the Imperial era 
to Philo and Christian speculators such as Justin, Tertullian, Ireneus, 
Athenagoras, Origin, Clement of Alexandria, and Augustine (pp. 1-23). 

Five essays focus on Plato’s Dialogues. Each navigates between L. 
Robin’s insistence that one can comprehend Plato on the Ideas from Ar- 
istotle’s testimony, and H. Cherniss’ position that the latter deliberately 
misinterpreted the former. L. Brisson explores explanations of the par- 
ticipation of sensibles in the intelligible as deficient images of exem- 
plars, through the critique in the Parmenides, and the proposal of an or- 
dered semblance realized by the Demiurge’s utilization of mathematics 
in the Timaeus, to illustrate how each implies “logical and epistemologi- 
cal” questions about the “constitution of changing sensible things” (p. 
36). W. Leszl insists that Aristotle’s testimonies in the Metaphysics (1.6; 
13.4) concerning Plato’s supposed “Heraclitism” are exaggerated, and 
that an examination of Plato’s distinction between episteme and doxa 
reveals Aristotle’s understanding of the former, particularly in the Sec- 
ond Analytics, to “not coincide fully with Plato’s” (pp. 43, 45). Thus, 
how Plato tempers skepticism and places soul at the center of cognition 
precludes projection of a “simple ontological dualism” into Plato’s doc- 
trines instead of a “contraposition between reality and appearances’ (p. 
74). 

This is reinforced in J. F. Pradeau’s presentation of Plato’s texts in 
which eidos appears ambivalently, or in reference to intelligible form, 
species, or figure, to support his insistence that Plato “did not wish, it 
seems, to separate intelligible reality from its form” (p. 78, notes 10-22; 
p. 89). G. Sillitti’s revisiting of the Republic complements this by explor- 
ing parallels between Plato’s confirmations that “virtue has an ample 
range of significations not reducible to the moral order” and that “the 
Good is not substance,” along with implications for Plato’s understand- 
ing of dialectic (pp. 93, 98, 100-1). The final study in this group is D. 
O’Brien’s on non-being. His exacting exegesis of the Parmenides chal- 
lenges misreadings of the “paths,” and reveals that “the phrase ‘what is 
not, is’ has three distinct meanings in Plato’s dialogues” (p. 145). He fur- 
ther demonstrates that Plato’s Eleatic Stranger has been misconstrued 
by Simplicius in his citations of the Sophist in his commentary on Aris- 
totle’s Physics where he “renders the Platonic definition of non-being as 
compatible with the very different conception of non-being advanced by 
Plotinus in the Enneads” (p. 115). Thus the Stranger no longer says that 
“the non-being which is not the contrary of being, but which is other 
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than being,” is the “part of otherness that is opposed to the being of each 
thing,” but rather that it is the “part of otherness that is opposed to each 
being” (pp. 150-159). 

The penultimate group of five essays concerning Aristotle’s explana- 
tions of Plato begins with B. Centrone who examines Plato’s notion of 
holon, particularly in the Theaetetus, and argues that Plato considered 
such “a unique eidos constituted of parts but diverse in being” as op- 
posed to “identical to all its parts,” thus avoiding certain problems in 
predication. (pp. 106, 114) M. Isnardi Parente examines interpretations 
of the eide proposed in the Ancient Academy, especially by Speusippus 
and Xenocrates, who served as sources for Aristotle’s depictions of the 
Ideas, and emphasizes that Aristotle in the Metaphysics (1080al- 
1080b21) not only confronted the doctrine mainly in terms of its “pure 
state” as presented in the Phaedo, but arguably attributed problems to 
Plato mediated by explanations of Xenocrates (pp. 168, 164). F. 
Fronterotta gathers Aristotle’s pertinent texts and explains why Alci- 
nous’ “Aristotelizing Platonism” is mainly a “syncretism” of both think- 
ers (p. 186, 187, n. 44). Departing from the Sophistical Refutations 
(178b-179a), M. Mariani focuses on Aristotle’s confrontation of predica- 
tion in the “third man” problem, agreeing in part with G. Fine that Aris- 
totle in the Topics insists that Platonic separation implies “strict auto- 
predication” of the Ideas (p. 208, n. 29). C. Cerami further examines Ar- 
istotle’s development in Metaphysics 7.8, in which “form and matter are 
respectively toinde and tode only when considered within the whole of 
which they are constituent principles” (p. 212). 

The collection ends with two studies on Middle Platonism, with F. 
Ferrari surveying exegesis of the Timeus from Alcinous and Antiochus 
to Numenius, in which subordination of the Ideas to demiurgical Intel- 
lect is mainly portrayed in terms of two principal causes, the God as effi- 
cient and paradigmatic cause, and matter (p. 245). A. Linguiti’s essay 
details Plotinus’ central considerations of the Ideas as contrasted with 
Iamblichus, Syrianus, Proclus and Damascius, and ends with Proclus’ in- 
sistence (In Parmenides, IV, 910, 24-34) that not only did Plato elaborate 
formal-paradigmatic, efficient, and final causality better than Aristotle, 
but he did such first, thus closing a collection that testifies to ongoing 
refinements in the comprehension of Plato, as well as increased atten- 
tion to Anglo-American scholarship.—Michael Ewbank, Logos Institute. 


GROTH, Miles. Translating Heidegger. Contemporary Studies in Philoso- 
phy and the Human Sciences. New York: Humanity Books, 2004. 314 
pp. Hard Cover, $60.00—-Miles Groth’s study, Translating Heidegger, is 
guided by the following insight: “[Flor Heidegger, philosophizing is 
translating. Conversely, translation is philosophical activity par excel- 
lence. [ . . . ], translation is the as yet unacknowledged heart of 
Heidegger’s thought” (pp. 108-109). 
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To make this case, the author pursues a twofold task. First, he prof- 
fers an extended criticism of the early stages of Heidegger’s reception in 
an Anglophone context, from 1929 to 1949. This effort aims at undoing 
several persistent misconceptions about the purported resistance of 
Heidegger’s writings to being rendered in English in a way that is both 
accessible to the reader and “faithful” (pp. 119, 149) to the original. Sec- 
ond, the theme of faithful translation, in the sense of being true to the 
“fundamental words” (Grundworte) (18, 23, 99, 104, and especially 136) 
of a text is related to Heidegger's central tenet that “[t]ranslation is al- 
ways interpretation (Auslegung),” featured prominently, for example, in 
his 1931-32 lecture course “The Essence of Truth” (compare to pp. 125- 
126). Such a Leitmotiv (p. 126), Groth suggests, may point us to recover- 
ing a novel form of “translation hermeneutics” (p. 189, note 6) which has 
been passed over by contemporary Heidegger scholarship. These two 
complementary tasks, then, are reflected in the organization of Trans- 
lating Heidegger, which is laid out in two parts, comprising two chap- 
ters each. 

Chapter One opens with an examination of Gilbert Ryle’s “momen- 
tous distortions” (p. 33) in his 1929 review of Sein und Zeit. Proceeding 
to inspect the special role of German émigrés in these early trials of 
opening up Heidegger’s language, Groth recognizes the acumen of Karl 
Léwith, who spoke of Heidegger’s “grammatical thinking, [ .. . ] the pe- 
culiarity of which stamps the words of everyday speech, denoting a 
quality of time [... ] into philosophical terms” (p. 43). However, the au- 
thor remains reserved toward what he perceives as Liwith’s tendency 
to theologize Heidegger’s mode of expression (compare to p. 45). 

Similarly, Groth detects an “essential error in [Hannah] Arendt’s inter- 
pretation,” which relates to the “critical difficulty [ . . . ] [of] how to ren- 
der the word Existenz” (p. 61). He quickly concludes that “the meaning 
of Existenz for Heidegger has nothing in common with Jaspers’s term 
Existenzphilosophie but the grapheme” (p. 52). Arguably, such claims 
about the incompatibility of Jaspers and Heidegger, and about Arendt’s 
supposed misunderstanding thereof, ought to be addressed separately. 

In Chapter Two, Groth turns to the first English translation of four of 
Heidegger's texts, published as Existence and Being (1949) under the 
editorship of Werner Brock (pp. 98 and following). This anthology is 
judged largely to mirror the distorting effects of earlier (mis)transla- 
tions, especially with respect to the extensive introductory material pro- 
vided by the editor and his sketch of Heidegger’s opus magnum. “The 
synopsis of Sein und Zeit and the four essays founders on the mistrans- 
lation of Heidegger’s four early fundamental words—Sein, Seiende, 
Dasein, and Existenz [...]” (p. 99). Despite this “tradition” of transla- 
tion failures, which have not begun to be remedied until “the mid-80s” 
(p. 104), Groth aligns himself with John Macquarrie (p. 84, note 26; com- 
pare to note 21) to propose that “the language he [Heidegger] used to ex- 
press his thought does not stand in the way of access to it. It is, in fact, 
accessible by a different approach to translation, which Heidegger him- 
self provides” (p. 104). 

Moving into Part Two, Chapter Three elaborates the aforementioned 
notion of faithful translation in programmatic detail. Expanding on the 
distinction between terms [Wörter] and words [Worte] (pp. 119, 187, 
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147), Heidegger’s approach is characterized thus: “Unlike terms, words 
are not units of exchange. [...] For Heidegger words are not primarily 
related to other words but to experiences of thinking” (p. 119). This 
leads to the theoretical centerpiece of Groth’s analysis, his account of 
Heidegger's paratactic method for translation. “Methodologically, trans- 
lating a group of words [ .. . ] begins by delineating the paratactic struc- 
ture of the word group. [... ], in order to reveal the traces of thinking it 
bears” (p. 150). 

In Chapter Four, the method’s concrete workings are demonstrated, 
showing how Heidegger discusses Parmenides’ Fragment VI. It is worth 
noting that this last chapter, which is followed by a complete research 
bibliography of English translations of Heidegger, offers more than just 
an “instance of application” or case study. Rather, in these concluding 
pages, Groth also intimates how Heidegger’s fundamental words reso- 
nate with the existential conceptions of gathering and guarding (p. 176). 
In this vein, Groth’s observations about Heidegger’s understanding of in 
Acht nehmen (taking into consideration, taking to heart) (p. 176) just as 
his preceding remarks about the “enharmonic” element (p. 170, com- 
pare to p. 129) of Heideggerian translation theory are characteristic of 
this book’s original contributions to Heidegger studies and the philoso- 
phy of language.—Markus Weidler, University of Auckland. 


GUYER, Paul. Kant’s System of Nature and Freedom: Selected Essays. Ox- 
ford: Clarendon Press, 2005. vi + 384pp. Hardcover $99.00; Paper 
$35.00—The essays in this collection exemplify what an impeccable 
command of texts together with unfailing philosophical insight can 
achieve in doing history of philosophy. They reaffirm Guyer’s place as 
the preeminent figure in contemporary Kant studies. The essays in Part 
I investigate Kant’s views concerning the systematicity of nature. The 
first three essays consider in particular the idea of empirical laws all 
coming under a system of laws. Guyer notes that this systematic unity 
which Kant attributed to Reason in the first Critique is attributed to re- 
flective judgment in the third Critique, where Guyer finds the argument 
that particular empirical laws as laws must be necessarily true, and that 
our only grasp of such necessity is given by the regulative principle that 
particular laws together form a system ultimately as though an under- 
standing (though not ours) has devised all laws from basic principles. If 
so, it is not only our ability to discover particular laws, but the very ex- 
istence of such laws that presupposes the regulative principle of system- 
atic unity. Since the existence of laws is constitutive of the possibility of 
experience, the line between regulative and constitutive principles has 
been blurred if not eliminated, and that is Guyer’s point. The idea that 
particular empirical laws are necessarily true can, I believe, find support 
in the Kripke-Putnam view of natural kinds. The last two essays of Part 
I concern, respectively, the unity of all matter in motion under the 
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concept of the ether in the Opus Postumum and the unity of inorganic 
matter and living organisms in the Critique of Judgment. 

The essays in Part II concern the systematic unity of freedom and 
happiness under the moral law. The first three of the essays (6-8) set 
out the foundations of Kant’s moral view. According to Guyer, human 
freedom, understood as the capacity by reason to set particular ends, is 
the non-contingent value or end that can support a categorical impera- 
tive. The imperative, to treat humanity (the capacity to set ends) in our- 
selves and others as an end, then systematizes (and maximizes) freedom 
for all. Since helping others to realize their ends is inseparable from val- 
uing their capacity to set ends, the happiness of others and ourselves, at 
least in so far as it is consonant with the maximization of freedom in set- 
ting ends, is also an absolute moral value. Thus, bringing about a sys- 
tematic unity of universal freedom with suitable happiness (that is, the 
highest good) is our duty. The last two essays of Part II derive Kant’s 
doctrine of rights (coercible duties), his doctrine of virtues, and a sys- 
tematic ordering of grounds of obligation from the single principle of 
the systematic unity of freedom for all. Despite the impressive and even 
elegant unity of Guyer’s presentation, there may be a problem. If free- 
dom of choice is an absolute value, then if I choose to steal or to break a 
promise (that is, to set that as my particular end) this at least has prima 
facie value and is only trumped by its eliminating more freedom than it 
exercises. But then we would have to say that it is unfortunate that such 
an exercise of my free choice (worthy in itself of respect) cannot be in- 
corporated. What has gone wrong, I think, is that for Kant it is only free 
autonomous choice that is a value, and only choice consistent with uni- 
versal law is autonomous. Setting particular ends per se is heterono- 
mous freedom, only worthy of respect as derived from universal will 
(autonomy). 

The essays in Part IH concern the systematic unity of nature with free- 
dom. According to Guyer, morality requires the promotion of humanity 
as freely setting ends. Thus it involves promoting the realization of 
those ends, or promoting happiness. The object or end of morality then 
includes promoting the happiness as well as the freedom of all (the high- 
est good). But if this is the object of our duty then it must be possible to 
realize it, and so possible for nature (where our duty acts) to proceed in 
accord with the highest good. The systematic unity of nature with the 
highest good is thus a practical postulate required to make sense of our 
free, moral conduct. Further, as Guyer expounds Kant, organized be- 
ings in nature can only be understood in terms of a purposive intelligent 
designer. The unity of regulative reason then leads to the idea of all of 
nature being understood in these terms. But if there is purposive design 
there must be a final and absolute end, and the only such end we can un- 
derstand is our own humanity as freely setting ends. Once again then 
we are led to the idea that all of nature proceeds in accord with our hu- 
manity, only this time it is a regulative principle of theoretical inquiry. 
My basic problem with this line of argument is that it seems to me that 
the object of our duty is not the highest good simpliciter, but rather the 
highest good to whatever extent happens to be empirically possible in 
nature, in which case no purposive alignment of nature with our human- 
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ity is required even as a practical postulate—Arthur Melnick, Univer- 
sity of Ilinois, Urbana. 


HILL, R. Kevin. Nietzsche’s Critiques: The Kantian Foundations of his 
Thought. Oxford: Oxford University Press, 2003. xvi + 242 pp. Cloth, 
$35.00—The conventional wisdom in Nietzsche scholarship is that 
Nietzsche derived most of his understanding of Kant from reading 
Schopenhauer, that he understood Kant poorly, and that his philosophy 
is at odds with Kant’s thinking in almost every way. In Nietzsche’s Cri- 
tiques, Hill seeks to challenge each of these claims. 

First, Hill argues that Nietzsche gained much of his understanding of 
Kant, not from Schopenhauer, who tended to misrepresent Kant for his 
own purposes, but rather from Kuno Fischer’s History of Modern Phi- 
losophy and Friedrich Lange’s A History of Materialism. Further, 
while it’s generally acknowledged that Nietzsche did a close reading of 
Kant’s third critique, Hill provides evidence from Nietzsche’s notes indi- 
cating that he may have also read the second critique and the Prolegom- 
ena to Any Future Metaphysics, again challenging the typical belief that 
Nietzsche had no first hand knowledge of much of Kant’s work. 

The central thesis of Hill’s book, however, is the claim that Ni- 
etzsche’s thinking is decidedly Kantian, at least in its framework. The 
book is divided into sections covering the subject matter of Kant’s three 
critiques: aesthetics, epistemology, and ethics. 

One weakness in Hill’s scholarship is that he relies too heavily on Ni- 
etzsche’s early works and notes to establish crucial parts of his argu- 
ment, not citing enough the mature, published works, and this is espe- 
cially the case in the sections on aesthetics and epistemology. In the 
aesthetics chapters, Hill claims that Kant’s concept of the “dynamical 
sublime” had significant influence on Nietzsche’s work, arguing that it 
led Nietzsche to the Apollonian and the Dionysian distinction and may 
have inspired his conception of tragedy. Further, says Hill, “Nietzsche's 
debt to Kant is in that area where he seems most un-Kantian: his aesthet- 
icism” (p. 75). However, by “aestheticism,” Hill seems simply to mean 
Nietzsche’s metaphysical claims in The Birth of Tragedy that the phe- 
nomenal world around us is the artistic projection of a “primal unity,” an 
in-itself world will, which—Hill argues—is decidedly Kantian, and not 
Schopenhauerian. However, by Nietzsche’s “aestheticism,” most read- 
ers typically mean the idea of artistic self-creation as the telos of human 
existence to be found in Nietzsche’s later and mature works, long after 
he abandoned that early—and, to his mind, embarrassing—metaphys- 
ics. 

In the section on epistemology, Hill argues that Nietzsche’s commit- 

ment to “anthropocentrism” and “falsification,” the idea that we neces- 

sarily project elements like space, time, causality, and identity onto our 
experience, add up to a kind of naturalized transcendental idealism, 

“naturalized” because, Hill claims, Nietzsche is what Kant would call a 
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transcendental realist about space and time. Further, he argues that Ni- 
etzsche’s view of the self as a synthesis sounds very much like Kant’s 
transcendental unity of apperception. In addition, Hill argues that the 
later Nietzsche's claims that grammar is at the root of the concept of be- 
ing is quite like Kant’s argument that the understanding both synthesizes 
the manifold of representations into an object of experience, and pro- 
duces the logical form of a judgment about that experience. 

Hill admits that elements of his reading of the first critique are contro- 
versial. However, his reading of parts of Nietzsche’s work is at least as 
controversial. He claims, for example, that, for Nietzsche, “the space 
(and time) of nature are empirically real but unobservable posits not un- 
like atoms” (p. 137), and that Nietzsche was a Berkeleian, because his 
rejection of any notion of a thing-in-itself was really a rejection of any 
mind-independent object; however, he claims, Nietzsche was likewise 
committed to panpsychism and thus to the idea that objects are never 
unobserved, never mind-independent. This commitment springs from 
Nietzsche's belief that all of reality was comprised of “fields of force,” 
and that all these fields of force possess “rudimentary awareness” of 
their environment (p. 138). Hill supports each of these claims almost ex- 
clusively with passages from Nietzsche’s early works or his notebooks, 
and each could easily be contradicted by passages from the mature, 
published works. 

In the section on ethics, Hill argues that Nietzsche wrote On the Gene- 
alogy of Morals just after he read the second critique, and that the three 
essays of the Genealogy are a negative response to the three projects of 
Kant’s moral thought: the rational reconstruction of our moral intuitions 
according to a unifying principle; the justification of our moral commit- 
ments; and metaphysical explanation, that is, using the phenomenal/ 
noumenal distinction to prove the practical postulates of God, freedom, 
and immortality. In this discussion, Hill curiously keeps identifying 
Kant’s morality with “our” morality (for example, on p. 226), whatever 
that might mean; and he repeats the unfortunate idea that Nietzsche ad- 
vocated master morality. 

Throughout the book some of Hill’s omissions are striking. For exam- 
ple, in this section on ethics, completely absent is any mention of the 
later Nietzsche’s wholesale abandonment of anything we traditionally 
called “morality” and his commitment to aestheticism, as described 
above; and in the section on epistemology he barely mentions 
Nietzsche’s flux metaphysics, which is crucial for understanding 
Nietzsche’s epistemological commitments.—Mark T. Conard, Mary- 
mount Manhatian College. 


HODGSON, Peter. Hegel and Christian Theology: A Reading of the Lectures 
on the Philosophy of Religion. Oxford: Oxford University Press, 2005. 
308 pp. Hardcover, $110.00-—Hodgson divides his book into three parts. 
He begins with an introduction that situates Hegel’s philosophy of reli- 
gion vis-a-vis both Hegel’s philosophy as a whole and the circulating the- 
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ologies of Hegel’s time. Hodgson then provides an extensive reading of 
Hegel’s philosophy of religion. Here Hodgson tackles Hegel’s views in a 
theme-by-theme manner—for example, he discusses Hegel’s thoughts 
on worship, creation, reconciliation, and the relationship between 
Christianity and non-Christian religions. Finally, Hodgson concludes by 
directly contrasting his own interpretation of Hegel’s philosophy of reli- 
gion with certain other interpretations. 

Hodgson’s primary aim is to show that Hegel’s philosophy of religion 
offers us a workable middle position between the “reigning dogmatisms 
of our time”—namely, “philosophical agnosticism and religious funda- 
mentalism” (p. 284). Here he considers three views of God: (1) God 
does not exist; (2) God may exist, but, regardless, we cannot know any- 
thing of God; (8) God exists and is radically distinct from humanity, 
such that to claim that humanity can contribute to God (for example, 
add to God’s fulfillment) contradicts the very idea of God. Hodgson’s 
central claim is that Hegel offers us a fourth alternative. 

Certainly Hegel’s view of God is striking. It is natural to think that, if 
God exists, then (as Kierkegaard thinks) God is infinitely different from 
humans (p. 249). But, says Hodsgon, Hegel’s view of God is not like 
that: For Hegel “the absolute is at the farthest remove from what is tran- 
scendent, immutable, disengaged, cut off, superior, supreme, and unre- 
lated” (p. 91). Hodgson notes that Hegel even goes so far as to hold that 
history “is not reduced to a side-show but is constitutive of the divine 
life” (p. 267). 

William Desmond has recently criticized Hegel’s view of God, saying 
that what Hegel offers us is a counterfeit God. By Desmond’s lights the 
only true absolute is one that lies beyond nature and humanity, and thus 
human history cannot be constitutive of the divine life in the way that 
Hegel thinks it is (p. 251). 

However, for those who believe in a God who is radically distinct 
from humanity, there is, notes Hodgson, a problem. Such believers do 
not want “to leave God stuck in an absolute beyond” (p. 258). They 
want God to interact with humanity, to care about humanity, and to 
have desires regarding humanity. But this raises a question: if God is in- 
finitely different than humans, then why and how is it that we matter to 
God? 

Kierkegaard, Desmond, Hodgson, and Hegel all feel the force of this 
question, but they answer it in different manners. Kierkegaard and Des- 
mond answer by saying that God is infinitely different from us, but that 
nonetheless God does care about us and does interact with us—for ex- 
ample, in terms of “paradox and the passion of faith” (p. 249). In con- 
trast, Hegel answers by rejecting that God is infinitely different from us 
and by affirming that our lives are somehow constitutive of the divine 
life. 

Desmond and Hodgson agree that this is Hegel’s answer. While Des- 
mond, however, thinks that this answer commits Hegel to being some- 
thing he says he is not—namely, to being either a pantheist or an athe- 
ist—Hodgson thinks Hegel finds a workable middle position between, 
on the one hand, religious orthodoxy and, on the other hand, pantheism 
or atheism. It matters here that there is a dispute between Desmond 
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and Hodgson about the structure of Hegel’s logic and, by extension, 
about how Hegel’s logic impacts Hegel’s view of God (pp. 6-12, pp. 252- 
3, and pp. 267-9). Gaining clarity about this might shed light on whether 
the Hegelian middle position really is tenable. 

In closing we consider a brief line of thought: most human desires im- 
ply an inner sense of incompleteness on the part of their holders. But 
there are humans who are—for certain stretches of their lives—notably 
contented, and such humans do have desires. They want their own lives 
and the lives of others to go certain ways rather than others, and they 
are in some sense disappointed and happy about things that happen. 
What is admirable about them, though, is that their inner tranquility re- 
mains relatively constant, and this point holds even though and even 
while they are in certain respects disappointed and happy about things 
that happen. No doubt this sounds paradoxical. Yet something like this 
seems to ring true. By way of analogy, maybe we can think of a God 
who is the only true absolute, who is always contented, and who none- 
theless does interact with us, is in certain respects affected by us, and 
does have desires with respect to us.—Billy Lauinger and Wilfried Ver 
Eecke, Georgetown University. 


HUFFMAN, Carl A. Archytas of Tarentum: Pythagorean, Philosopher and 
Mathematician King. Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 2005. 
xv + 665 pp. Cloth, $175.00—This beautifully ordered book will become 
indispensable. After three introductory essays, we have what Huffman 
argues are the “genuine fragments” (pp. 103-252), and the “genuine tes- 
timonia.” (p. 255-594) There follows an appendix on “spurious writings 
and testimonia” (pp. 595-618) and a pithy but erudite note on the values 
of the vowels in Archytas’ name. 

The fragments are presented in Greek (with apparatus) and in English 
translation. There follows in each case a discussion of authenticity, 
context, and major characteristics and themes; and to add even greater 
wealth, there is a line-by-line commentary. The presentation of the testi- 
monia is equally remarkable, and reminds us how much we depend on 
those later witnesses, who were not consistently reliable but neverthe- 
less full of lateral interest, reflecting both their own historical setting 
and Archytas’ shifting reputation. Again, there are Greek and Latin ex- 
tracts, many with apparatus, and English translations of everything. Fi- 
nally, we have an excellent index of Greek words and phrases and an in- 
dex locorum that covers a swathe of ancient and medieval literature. 

Huffman’s subtitle hints at the breadth of his subject’s preoccupa- 
tions. Tarentum was plausibly “one of the most powerful of all Greek 
city-states” in the fourth century BC (p. 11). Even those familiar with 
the history of the western Greek colonies in that period must marvel at a 
civil and military leader, who, during nearly twenty years of power, 
found time to range with such learning and insight in so many fields of 
inquiry. 
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Archytas’ fame rests in part on his rescuing Plato from Dionysius II, 
tyrant of Syracuse, in 361 BC. But Huffman is eager “to paint a portrait 
of Archytas that is largely independent of the Platonic connection” (p. 
32). Certainly, Archytas showed no sign of having wished to turn his 
soul, à la Plato, from the sensible to the intelligible. His notion of “sci- 
ences” (ta mathemaia) resided in being able to distinguish (diagignosk- 
ein) between concrete “wholes” and then between the “parts” of each 
“whole” (pp. 58-68). Huffman discusses, of course, Plato’s famous Sev- 
enth Letter, which he places alongside competing traditions (especially 
those treated by Plutarch) as to who—Plato or Archytas—depended 
upon the other (pp. 32-42). Without being adamant either way, Huffman 
prefers to suppose that neither Archytas nor Plato, at the time of their 
closest association, was in a position to be dominant. We cannot re- 
sponsibly declare the letter inauthentic; but we have to appreciate its in- 
terpretive character and its ambiguity as a witness on this very issue. A 
clearer sense of what Plato thought of Archytas is acquired, according 
to the author, by a reading of Book VII of the Republic; and, as the intro- 
ductory chapters proceed, we detect a developing thesis about the rela- 
tions between Plato, Aristotle, and Archytas (see finally p. 88). Herein 
lies the freshness of Huffman’s approach. 

Later thinkers competed for historical rights over the Pythagorean 
tradition. Cicero and Pliny are just two among several Romans who 
wanted Archytas to be both a philosopher and an Italian (p. 21). As tra- 
dition and reinterpretation developed further, “Pythagoreanism” ac- 
quired an assumed unity and a mythical origin. We should not impose, 
however, such later appraisals (so Huffman argues) either on Pythago- 
ras himself or on those who preserved his reputation in the first two 
centuries after his death. Archytas (like his immediate forebear 
Philolaus) carried his Pythagoreanism lightly: in that at least, Aristotle 
was right (pp. 44-6). And although there were clearly Pythagorean ele- 
ments in Archytas’ past, his appeal to his predecessors was more eclec- 
tic (p. 52). 

Huffman’s skill resides particularly in his matching Archytas’ mathe- 
matical eminence with his broader philosophy. He is skeptical about 
Archytas’ supposed mechanical enterprise in the service of warfare (pp. 
14, 30, 83). Indeed, one of his more general points is that early 
Pythagoreanism was always distinguishable from technique, even in the 
instances where they coexisted. He is succinct in declaring his main 
purpose: “I will argue that Archytas’ technical work in the various math- 
ematical sciences was both based on and radically transformed an all- 
encompassing view of the cosmos and the place of humanity in it, which 
he inherited from his predecessor Philolaus” (p. 46). 

Archytas was, however, beyond contest, a major mathematician—a 
standing sealed by his solution to the problem of the duplication of the 
cube (pp. 342-401). That achievement depended not on mere multipli- 
cation but on an understanding of proportion, which in turn underlay all 
that Archytas believed about anthropology, morality, and politics (p. 
84). What he called “logistics” (logistika) was, in his opinion, the surest 
path to “wisdom” (sophia), and dependent entirely on this ability to 
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judge how numerical values are related, rather than what any one num- 
ber might represent individually. In this above all he moved beyond 
even Philolaus (pp. 66, 68f, 225). 

Archytas also stressed that every human being possessed that degree 
of judgement, which inclined him to favour democracy over rule by a 
philosophically enlightened élite—precisely the preference that Plato 
wished to counter in the Republic. A sense of proportion was essential, 
Archytas believed, to an understanding of the inner poise between rea- 
son and passion, the just distribution of wealth and resources, and the 
balance of power within the state (pp. 17-19, 72-4, 87-9). 

Briefly, therefore, in addition to texts and commentary, we have a 
splendid reappraisal of Archytas himself, of his relations with Plato and 
Aristotle, of his debt to Pythagoras, and of the Pythagorean tradition (so 
variously revealed in the testimonia): a worthy successor to the author’s 
Philolaus of Croton (1993).—Philip Rousseau, Catholic University of 
America. 


INWOOD, Brad. Reading Seneca: Stoic Philosophy at Rome. New York: Ox- 
ford University Press, 2005. xvi + 376 pp. Cloth, $85—This book is a 
collection of twelve essays, including two new pieces, “Getting to Good- 
ness,” and “Seneca and Self-assertion,” representing fifteen years of 
“reading” and writing by Professor Inwood on Seneca and his place and 
role in the history of ancient Western philosophy. Not surprisingly, the 
initial essay, “Seneca in his Philosophical Milieu,” is an “exploratory 
sketch” (p. 7) of the philosophical environment in which Seneca wrote. 
In the remaining essays, all written between 1989 and the spring of 2004, 
Inwood only addresses Seneca’s intellectual work as a philosopher (and 
not his work in Latin literature and drama or Roman politics), and espe- 
cially his Stoicism. These essays range over topics as diverse as Sen- 
eca’s psychological dualism, his political and ethical views, his account 
of the will, his views on God and human knowledge, moral judgment 
and natural law, as well as his accounts of happiness, goodness, free- 
dom and autonomy, and finally, the self. 

The most basic and important “charitable assumption” (p. 2) Profes- 
sor Inwood makes in his “reading” is that Seneca thought and worked as 
a philosopher, “as an independent-minded Roman writing against the 
background of Greek authority” (p. 340), despite his social and political 
standing. In other words, eschewing the usual, and to Inwood, dubious, 
characterization of Seneca’s work as a project of philosophically harmo- 
nizing Platonism, Aristotelianism, and Epicureanism, Inwood insists 
that Seneca was, in spite of his political, literary, and other professional 
activities, a philosopher—‘first and foremost a Stoic philosopher” (p. 
305), though not a “professional philosopher” (p. 144)—“shaped by his 
culture rather than a Roman writer blundering about among philosophi- 
cal themes, as he has often been portrayed” (p. 2). Interestingly enough, 
and perhaps somewhat paradoxically, Inwood’s long-term project of 
reading Seneca philosophically has failed to yield a coherent general 
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picture of either Seneca’s philosophical methods or his commitments 
that might serve as the basis for a unified account of Seneca qua philos- 
opher. As a result, one must read the twelve essays of the book as In- 
wood’s ongoing attempt to read and sketch in rather broad strokes an 
original and newly emerging philosophically inspired and conceived 
portrait of one of the most influential Roman thinkers and statesmen. 

Each distinct but related essay, while consciously concerned with 
Seneca qua philosopher, does not fail to take account of other important 
features of his life, including his education, intellectual and literary 
training and background and, perhaps most importantly, his self-presen- 
tation as an independent thinker and author. The specific philosophical 
themes and issues connecting the collection of essays in this volume in- 
clude: moral psychology and philosophy of mind (in “Seneca and Psy- 
chological Dualism,” “The Will in Seneca,” and “Seneca on Freedom and 
Autonomy”); Seneca’s use of the distinction between the idealized sage 
and the non-sage or “ordinary man” in moral and epistemic matters (in 
“Politics and Paradox in Seneca’s De Beneficiis”); the role of moral 
rules and their relationship to both the natural law and the situational 
variability involved in concrete moral reasoning (in “Rules and Reason- 
ing in Stoic Ethics,” “Moral Judgment in Seneca,” and “Natural Law in 
Seneca”); the ontological status of the human person in relation to ani- 
mals and the divine (in “God and Human Knowledge in Seneca’s Natural 
Questions”); the nature of rationality (in “Reason, Rationalization, and 
Happiness”); Seneca’s theoretical and practical concern with moral self- 
improvement and character development and their relationship to living 
a happy life; and finally, Seneca’s relationship to both his philosophical 
predecessors, especially the Stoics, Plato, and Aristotle, and his influ- 
ence on subsequent Western thinkers. 

Like all interpretive or re-interpretive studies of historical figures, the 
clarity and persuasiveness of Professor Inwood’s “sketch” of Seneca 
rests on the intellectual impressions of its inductive generalizations, 
rather than on its logical demonstrations, strictly speaking. After finish- 
ing Inwood’s exercise in reading Seneca philosophically, I could not 
help but be reminded of the work of Professor Roger Ames of the Uni- 
versity of Hawaii, who is engaged in a similar kind of project with re- 
spect to Confucius, Laozi, and other early Chinese thinkers. In both in- 
stances, these scholars are working to reassess and change the received 
interpretations of important and influential figures. Of course, success 
in these kinds of enterprises is often not seen until years later, after col- 
leagues have been challenged to re-think the received view of things. In 
fact, trying to reorient standard interpretations of historical figures is 
like trying to stop a luxury cruise ship on a dime—it just cannot be done. 
But scholars like Inwood (and Ames) are at least to be commended for 
their efforts to influence and redirect the tide of scholarly thought and 
challenge our conventional “reading” of our sources.—Stephen J. 
Laumakis, University of St. Thomas. 
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KENNY, Anthony. Medieval Philosophy. A New History af Western Philoso- 
phy, Vol. 2. New York: Oxford University Press, 2005. xvii + 334 pp. 
Cloth, $ 30.00—This book is the second volume of Anthony Kenny’s in- 
tended four volume series on the history of Western philosophy. Such 
works are frequently the product of a team of specialists; these volumes, 
in contrast, are penned by the hand of a single author, Kenny himself. 
As he notes in his introduction, it is the intention of Oxford University 
Press in this series to present the development of philosophy from a sin- 
gle viewpoint in order to provide a unified narrative with connected 
themes. 

Together with the other volumes in this series, this book is directed to 
an audience that is primarily in its second or third year of undergraduate 
study. The style of the book makes it very accessible to its intended au- 
dience (although the occasional British idiom will likely be lost on 
American students). As regards the structure and the content of the 
book, it is a suitable text not only for a philosophy course, but for a his- 
tory course as well. As Kenny explains, the study of the history of phi- 
losophy can be approached either with an interest in the period’s history 
or its philosophy; thus, the book has been structured to reflect this fact: 
the first two chapters present a chronological survey of authors from 
the time of Augustine to the Renaissance, while the remaining chapters 
present thematic treatments of perennial philosophical topics. This 
structure has the advantage of allowing the reader to focus on the as- 
pect of the history of medieval philosophy that interests him more: his- 
tory or philosophy. And, thus, the book also offers flexibility for a 
course instructor. 

After the two historical chapters, Chapter 3 examines the theme of 
logic and language. As with the other theme based chapters that follow, 
this one examines its own theme by providing a chronological consider- 
ation of select philosophers. This chapter would make a useful supple- 
ment to an upper level course on logic or on the philosophy of language. 
Chapter 4 examines the theme of knowledge, addressing such topics as 
skepticism, illumination, and concept formation. Chapter 5 offers a 
brief consideration of medieval physics, or natural philosophy. 

In Chapter 6, which addresses the theme of metaphysics, Kenny be- 
gins by examining Avicenna’s metaphysical thought. He then proceeds 
to discuss Aquinas’s metaphysics, noting the influence of both Aristotle 
and Avicenna on his writings. Kenny next discusses the thought of Duns 
Scotus (although he curiously makes no mention there of how this au- 
thor is also significantly influenced by Avicenna), Ockham, and Wyclif. 
Chapter 7 concerns the theme of mind and soul, and it examines a vari- 
ety of topics, including perception, the interior life of the soul, the intel- 
lect, the will, and the soul’s immortality. In Chapter 8, Kenny turns his 
attention to ethical themes, revealing the variety of systems among 
Christian thinkers in the Middle Ages, despite their common faith. This 
chapter examines the ethical thought of Augustine, the intentional eth- 
ics of Abelard, and the natural law theories of Aquinas, Scotus, and Ock- 
ham. 

In his earlier chapter on metaphysics, Kenny acknowledges that for 
such thinkers as Aquinas and Scotus, the goal of the science of “being 
qua being” is to establish the existence and attributes of God. Neverthe- 
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less, he reserves consideration of God for the final chapter of the book. 
There, he examines various proofs of God’s existence, and he considers 
the problems raised by divine attributes such as omniscience and om- 
nipotence. 

As a whole, this book provides a useful classroom secondary text for 
undergraduate students. Still, what is presented at the outset as one of 
the book’s principal strengths also turns out to be one of its principal 
weaknesses, namely that it is written by a single author. Although this 
approach does indeed provide the advantage of presenting a single nar- 
rative, it also limits that narrative to a single viewpoint. For example, 
following conclusions that he reaches in his other works, Kenny dis- 
misses all of Aquinas’s famous Five Ways as being unsuccessful proofs 
of God’s existence. He notes that some people do try to restate these ar- 
guments in different ways, but he nonetheless leaves the reader with the 
impression that all of Aquinas’s proofs are universally recognized to be 
intrinsically flawed. 

Occasionally, this book’s single viewpoint is also to the detriment of 
its very historicity. To offer but one example, three logical works are at- 
tributed to Aquinas as youthful writings (p. 65), works that have for 
years been recognized by scholars to be unauthentic. Such a lapse in 
historicity is not surprising when one examines the book’s bibliography: 
not only is it all too brief, but it is also limited principally to authors who 
follow in the analytic tradition of scholarship rather than in the histori- 
cal. This is a surprising fact given the book’s stated intent. 

Of course, with any textbook an instructor adopis for a class, there 
will be occasional differences with the author’s opinions. These differ- 
ences can have the benefit of providing an opportunity for further clari- 
fication and classroom discussion. With that in mind, instructors will 
find this book of great use in both philosophy and history courses, and 
students will find it an engaging read.—Gregory T. Doolan, The Catholic 
University of America. 


LEIBNIZ, Gottfried Wilhelm. Confessio Philosophi, Papers Concerning the 
Problem of Evil, 1671-1678. Translated, edited and with an introduc- 
tion by Robert C. Sleigh, Jr.; additional contributions from Brandon 
Look and James Stam. New Haven and London: Yale University Press, 
2005. xli + 178 pp. Cloth, $85.00—This long awaited third volume of the 
Yale Leibniz Series contains an English translation (with original Latin 
text on opposing pages) of several important papers Leibniz wrote early 
in his philosophical career (1671-1675) concerning problems of theod- 
icy. With one exception, the original language texts are those of the 
Akademie Edition, Series I and VI. The exception is a paper presented 
in Fraktur in the Akademie Edition that has been rewritten in Roman for 
ease of printing. 
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The papers collected in this volume, all but one of which are available 
in English for the first time, represent some of Leibniz’s most vigorous 
and lucid statements of his views on the problem of evil, that is, the ap- 
parent inconsistency between the existence of evil in the created world 
and various characteristics often ascribed to God, such as justice, moral 
perfection, wisdom and power. As Sleigh points out in his commentary, 
part of the reason Leibniz expresses himself so forcefully in these pa- 
pers is that in this early period of his career he is not constrained by the 
same diplomatic considerations that he eventually would be later in his 
career. The result is a much more strident defense of his positive views 
and a much more stinging critique of Scholastic efforts to address these 
issues than we find in his more mature discussions of these topics, such 
as in the Theodicy (1710). 

Of the nine works in this volume, the centerpiece is the Confessio 
Philosophi. In this work, which is presented in dialogue form, Leibniz 
engages his interlocutor on a variety of issues related to the question of 
God’s justice and the existence of sin. The other eight works were cho- 
sen on the basis of their relation to the Confessio. The first two selec- 
tions constitute an early attempt to formulate (“On the Omnipotence”) 
and resolve (“Letter to Magnus Wedderkopf”) some of the problems to 
which Leibniz returns in the Confessio. The remaining selections in- 
clude a 1677 conversation between Leibniz and Nicolaus Steno concern- 
ing topics related to the Confessio, and several shorter pieces, some of 
which may have been written for Steno. An added bonus is that Sleigh 
has included Steno’s marginal comments to the Confessio, and Leibniz’s 

inal responses to Steno’s comments at the foot of the relevant 
pages of the Confessio. 

There is much of interest in these texts beyond the valuable insight 
they provide into Leibniz’s views on the problem of evil. One thing that 
is especially interesting is that we find many of the metaphysical com- 
mitments that are prominent in Leibniz’s mature philosophy already 
playing a foundational role in his quite early thinking about issues of 
theodicy. For example, he is already making heavy use of his distinctive 
theory of modality, the Principle of Sufficient Reason, and the idea that 
perfection is to be understood in terms of harmony. I was surprised, in 
fact, at the extent to which these early papers illuminate aspects of 
Leibniz’s metaphysics independently of the use to which he puts these 
theses in his discussion of theodicy. This makes the collection a valu- 
able resource not only to scholars focused specifically on Leibniz’s 
views on the problem of evil, but also to historians of early modern phi- 
losophy more generally. 

Sleigh is to be commended for the work he put into this volume. His 
translations, as well as Brandon Look’s, are smooth and reliable; they 
are a pleasure to read despite the philosophical complexities in 
Leibniz’s thought. And, to his credit, he does not try to force clarity onto 
enigmatic passages but rather translates them in a way that preserves 
their enigmatic character. His introductory commentary is thoughtful 
and rigorous. He does not attempt to discuss all the various issues that 
arise in the texts, but focuses on a few central ideas, which he considers 
in some detail. These include Leibniz’s use of per se modalities, his dis- 
cussion of the apparent unfairness that creatures could be damned 
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when God is responsible for their choices, and his analysis of arguments 
for the claim that God is the author of sin. Finally, Sleigh’s endnotes are 
extremely helpful, offering not only historical information but insightful 
philosophical exposition of various pieces of text. One gets the feeling 
that he has lived and breathed these texts for a long time, and his knowl- 
edge and insight are evident, albeit in the background. As a result of the 
care with which this volume has been prepared, it will surely be indis- 
pensable to Leibniz scholars and an outstanding resource for historians 
of philosophy and philosophers of religion.—Timothy Crockett, Mar- 
quette University. 


LIEBERT, Georges. Nietzsche and Music. Translated by David Pellauer and 
Graham Parkes. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 2004. x + 291. 
Cloth, $38.00—The title of this translation of Nietzsche et la musique 
(Paris, 1995) is slightly misleading; more apt would be something like 
“Nietzsche and the Composers”. Chapter Three, for example, points to 
Nietzsche’s “affinities with Schumann”, and the central five chapters tell 
the history of Nietzsche’s turbulent relationship with Richard Wagner 
and his music. The last three touch on Gustav Mahler’s and Richard 
Strauss’s respective views of Nietzsche, as well as Nietzsche’s reception 
of other composers, including Brahms, Mendelssohn, Mozart, Rossini 
and Bizet. 

Readers expecting an analytic treatise on the role of music in 
Nietzsche’s philosophy will be largely disappointed. What Liébert has 
written is an elegant and insightful history of how Nietzsche failed to 
achieve his youthful ambition to become a great composer and instead 
projected his hopes for music on to Wagner. Liébert’s style is that blend 
of erudition and wit characteristic of French intellectual discourse. He 
has done his homework, gathering the references to music and musi- 
cians that are scattered throughout Nietzsche’s collected works and let- 
ters. The numerous quotations are set into their respective historical 
contexts and frequently illuminated by incisive comments. Liébert ex- 
pects readers to be culturally literate; when he quotes Mallarmé, cites 
Schopenhauer, Feuerbach or Herder, mentions Stravinsky, Chopin and 
Schumann, there are no footnotes to provide any orientation. 

The structure of the narrative follows the chronology of Nietzsche’s 
life. The opening chapter stresses how much more important music was 
for the young Nietzsche than any other art form. The second chapter, 
perhaps the most interesting in what it reveals about Nietzsche’s moti- 
vations, reports on his passion for music and on his early attempts at 
composing and at improvising on the piano. Liébert is polite about 
Nietzsche’s accomplishments: “Brevity and concision equally character- 
ize the lieder that Nietzsche composed between 1861 and 1864” (p. 26). 
Listeners may judge for themselves, since the music has finally been 
published and various recordings are now available (p. 207). 
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Liébert talks about a decisive turn that came when Nietzsche met 
Wagner in November, 1868 and literally fell under his spell. From then 
until he lost the use of his mind twenty years later, Nietzsche defined 
himself as a philosopher through an intense interaction with Wagner’s 
personality, music and utopian ideals. The relationship began so 
warmly that the rupture had to be quite unpleasant when Nietzsche per- 
ceived in Wagner’s aesthetic praxis a betrayal of the hopes that they had 
once shared for the radical transformation of German society into an 
ideal community governed by the principles of sublime art. Wagner fell 
from grace in the younger man’s eyes when he inaugurated the festival 
at Bayreuth, which attracted a public willing to consume the spectacular 
operas without undergoing any fundamental transformation. Thereaf- 
ter, Wagner was for Nietzsche another depressing manifestation of Ger- 
man Romanticism, summed up for him in Liébert’s words as “the pessi- 
mism of weakness” (p. 143). 

If there ever were any doubts about the importance of German dis- 
courses about music for Nietzsche, this book lays them to rest. It also 
refutes the stereotype that Nietzsche was a “Wagnerian,” with all the 
connotations that term gathered in the twentieth century. Liébert in- 
sists: “the aesthetic outlined in Nietzsche’s works starting with Human, 
All Too Human stood in complete opposition to Wagnerianism and to 
almost all of its Austro-German posterity” (p. 174). The book will be a 
necessary reference for those working on the topic of Nietzsche and 
music, And yet, a question lingers: Does all this matter philosophically? 
Liébert’s authorial stance as a chronicler lets him evade issues such as 
the epistemological status of music, the validity of Nietzsche's analyses 
of aesthetic experience, or the implications of composing as a techné. 

Alas, Liébert has not been served well by the translators or the edi- 
tors. Unpolished prose, sometimes quite ungrammatical syntax, and lit- 
erally dozens of egregious misspellings on the order of Gdétterdamerung, 
Rhode, Aldabert von Chamisso, and Paritpomena bespeak a cynical in- 
difference to the task at hand.—Amd Bohm, Carleton University. 


NORTON, Anne. Leo Strauss and the Politics of American Empire. New 
Haven: Yale University Press, 2004. 235 pp. Paper, $16—In a very 
“Straussian” manner, the last word in this, what can best be called “im- 
passioned intellectual autobiography,” is not Athens, not Jerusalem, not 
Rome, not Nietzsche’s Germany, not Washington, but astonishingly 
“Baghdad.” Yet, we find two Baghdads. The first is the actual Baghdad 
now, alas, occupied “on the ground” (228) through the baleful influence 
on American foreign policy —now functioning as an “Empire”—of polit- 
ically active students of Leo Strauss, the great Socratic and Jewish polit- 
ical philosopher (d. 1973). 

The second “Baghdad” is the “philosophical Baghdad” of Norton’s 
and, as she hopes, of Strauss’s dream. It is nothing less than Plato’s 
wandering “city in speech,” that, we learn, once found a peaceful home 
for Muslim, Jewish, and Christian philosophers under the political rule 
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of no one less than Saladin the Magnificent. Here took place the worthy 
reflections of Maimonides and Farabi, who, when read in distant An- 
dalusia, also taught Aquinas. Needless to say, this book has magisterial 
pretensions. 

This Baghdad is where the great medieval Muslim philosopher 
Farabi’s true “democracy” can alone live and where Strauss himself 
alone was truly at home. What does this “democracy” stand for? “In de- 
mocracy nothing is certain. We democrats go willingly into the evening 
land, not knowing who will rule after the next election, never certain of 
what the future will bring us. So it is with philosophy” (228). This 
sounds more like Dewey than the Koran. 

A sharp eye also notes in the above passage that Norton used the 
phrase “go willing into the evening land”—Chapter Three is devoted to 
the topic. That phrase, though not cited, has reference to the famous 
post World War I thesis of Spengler on the Decline of the West. This lat- 
ter word in German meant precisely “evening land.” The thesis of “de- 
cline” goes back through Gibbon probably to Joachim of Flora and Au- 
gustine, if not to Thucydides, to a place (Sicily) where Norton herself 
sees us ending (Chapter 13). It was precisely this Great War that 
brought to a close the Ottoman Empire, enabling the Mideast, much to 
the humiliation of Islam, to be occupied by French and British forces, 
areas which Islamic armies had conquered from Christian forces centu- 
ries before.. 

It was here too where after the next Great War, Israel ceased to be 
merely a name for a diaspora or a nation in a book. The existence, exi- 
gencies, and protection of Israel are, in some sense, what bothers Anne 
Norton, especially the theory that, in order to do this protecting, we 
need to demonize Islam and spread American rule (a non-Farabi “de- 
mocracy”) throughout the world. 

Anne Norton is a political science professor at the University of Penn- 
sylvania. This book is not “scholarly” in the normal sense we associate 
with an academic press. Norton, as a young woman, attended the Uni- 
versity of Chicago during the heyday of Strauss. She recalls the famous 
quip that Chicago was where “Jewish professors taught Catholic philos- 
ophy to Protestant students.” One recalls Adler, Hutchins, Maritain, 
Hannah Arendt, among others. 

Norton seems to have been a very alert student actively pondering 
what she understood to be at issue. The book contains none of the te- 
dious, careful, obscure methodology often associated with Strauss. This 
memoir is full of stories, rumors, gossip, opinions, friends, conversa- 
tions, many of which revolved about the fascinating question of just 
what was Strauss up to? Norton sets herself the task of explaining who 
the “real” Strauss was. Thus, we find good Straussians and very bad 
ones, the worst being people like Irving Kristol and Donald Kagan, to- 
gether with many in the Administration of the second George Bush who 
has somehow been, along with the Christian right, persuaded into the 
preposterous task of defending Israel against peaceful Muslims. The 
thesis is nothing less than mind-boggling, but it is highly entertaining 
and argued with great wit. 
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Accusing Strauss for developing current American foreign policy 
seems to have become an academic parlor game. The cause of our prob- 
lems lies not in the objective circumstances of an actual war and a tele- 
vised attack by known and self-defined enemies who have made their 
own world view quite evident. This war justification is nothing like the 
romantic Bagdad of Norton’s Farabi, or Strauss if he really would have 
preferred Bagdad to Jerusalem, which I doubt. A school of “Strauss- 
ians” led by Harry Jaffa considers statesmanship (hence war and peace) 
to be part of the essence of Strauss, who is often accused of being so 
contemplative that, like Thales, he did not know how to tie his shoe- 
strings. 

Norton tells us that today our fears are less than what they were when 
Roosevelt maintained that the only thing we had to fear was “fear itself” 
(158). For Norton, we are “on the ground” in Bagdad, not to protect our- 
selves and others, including Muslims, but we are on a “Sicilian Expedi- 
tion” that is equally as senseless as that described by Thucydides and 
promoted by Alcibiades. 

Norton thinks Strauss would have ignored what happen on 9/11 and 
the movement behind it. She has herself evidently ignored it in seeking 
to explain how we can understand our country’s actions, not, as it is, in 
terms of a prudential answer to an objective situation from a known 
source, but as a “plot” of certain arrogant students who once studied 
Strauss with her at the University of Chicago. The last word of her 
book, explaining war and Straussian philosophy, should have been nei- 
ther Athens, Jerusalem, Rome, Berlin, Washington, or Bagdad, but, of all 
places, Chicago!— James V. Schall, S. J., Georgetown University. 


PARTENIE, Catalin and ROCKMORE, Tom, editors. Heidegger and Plato: 
Toward Dialogue. Evanston, Ilinois: Northwestern University Press, 
2005. xxviii + 234 pp. Cloth, $59.95; paper, $23.95—This volume is a wel- 
come addition to contemporary scholarship on Heidegger. It contains 
several excellent essays, which provide a remarkable presentation of 
Heidegger’s evolving relationship with and interpretation of Plato’s 
works. It also contains a fairly extensive list of Platonic passages and 
themes, which Heidegger discussed from 1918 to 1973, with page refer- 
ences to the “Gesamtausgabe.” The bibliography is a substantial addi- 
tion to that found in Boutot’s “Heidegger et Platon,” which only listed 
works up to 1987. 

The introduction by the editors initially provides a short sketch of 
Heidegger’s interpretation of Plato as an appropriation followed by an 
estrangement. But when this characterization is linked to the famous 
pre-Kehre and post-Kehre periods, as well as Heidegger’s rethinking of 
the Platonic “Idea” as arising from Dasein or—along with Heidegger’s 
evolving reflections on Nietzsche—as leading to nihilism, and with the 
additional possibility that there might have been a third stage, it be- 
comes very clear that Heidegger’s relation to Plato is not ultimately as- 
certainable as initially proposed. 
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The ten essays that follow fall into three easily discernable groups. 
The first three essays by Theodore Kisiel, Jacques Taminiaux and Cata- 
lin Partenie look at specific texts; respectively, the Rectorial Address, 
Sophocles’ Antigone and the Sophist lectures of 1924-25. Kisiel’s essay 
begins with the paradigm of the Platonic paideia and polis as presented 
especially in the Republic as holding sway over Heidegger’s threefold 
“service areas” of work service, defense service, and knowledge service, 
but questions Lacoue-Labarthe’s reading of the Rectoral Address as a 
displacement of phronesis by techne. As Kisiel points out, techne in the 
Republic is actually phronesis, understood as performance, know-how, 
a position Heidegger argued for in his Nietesche I. Taminiaux’s essay 
traces Heidegger’s two different readings of the Antigone in 1935 and 
especially in 1942 to the influence of Platonic themes, including the use 
of Hestia and the huperouranios topos in the Phaedrus to account for 
his reading. Finally Partenie’s essay deals with the similarity and great 
difference in Heidegger and Plato on the cleavage between authentic 
and inauthentic existence. 

The middle group of four essays are on Heidegger’s position on truth. 
These essays are by Michael Inwood, Enrico Berti, Maria del Carmen 
Paredes and Joseph Margolis. Inwood’s essay brings to light Heideg- 
ger’s disagreement with Plato as a matter of seeing the Idea as either de- 
pendent upon our looking or as independent of our looking. Inwood 
finds Heidegger closer to Protagoras than to Plato. Berti’s essay argues 
that Heidegger understood the Platonic notion of truth as largely a func- 
tion of his understanding of Aristotle’s interpretation of truth. Paredes 
admits that Heidegger did at first understand Plato through Aristotle but 
eventually as he moves more and more towards a nonrepresentational 
model of truth, he reshaped his understanding of Plato to serve as the 
antithesis to that model. Finally, Joseph Margolis’s analysis of Heideg- 
ger on truth frequently remarks on Heidegger’s devilish cleverness but 
finds his account unconvincing. Heidegger’s reading of Plato on this 
topic is an extrapolation from his understanding of his own time. One 
must read “Plato’s Doctrine of Truth” along with “The Age of the World 
Picture”. 

The last three essays are rather comprehensive in their approach to 
their themes. The first, by Johannes Fritsche, deals with Heidegger’s ap- 
proach to Plato in the 1920s and 1930s in relation to his understanding 
of “historicality” in Being and Time. The second, by Stanley Rosen, is a 
trenchant critique of Heidegger’s presenting Plato’s Ideas as an ontology 
of production The third and final essay, by Tom Rockmore, focuses on 
Heidegger’s approach to the history of philosophy with special empha- 
sis on Plato, which Rockmore critiques as an attempt to get behind the 
history of thought to Being itself, which is understood as a single, con- 
tinuing problem, even though its formulation by Heidegger reveals it as 
a specific contingent, historical event. 

Each of these essays approach Heidegger through a certain under- 
standing of Plato and Platonism. Heidegger, who could on occasion 
distinguish between Plato and Platonism, was also guilty on other occa- 
sions of conflating these two, not least because he was capable of re- 
thinking the whole of Western philosophy in light of his own remarkable 
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insights. As Stanley Rosen writes in his contribution to this volume, 
“We thus arrive at the odd situation that Heidegger, who rebukes all of 
Western philosophy as Platonism, is himself in some ways closer to the 
original Plato than the so-called Platonists” (p. 182). It is one of the 
many merits of this volume that the reader is forced to consider this 
need to move towards a dialogue with Plato, to consider the need to 
evaluate and determine the thought of Plato, which guided Heidegger, 
perhaps even when he least suspected it—Donald C. Lindenmuth, The 
Pennsylvania State University. 


RAUSCHER, Anton, editor. Nationale und kulturelle Identität im Zeitalter 
der Globalisierung. Soziale Orientierung. Veréffentlichungen der Wis- 
senschaftlichen Kommission bei der Katholischen Sozialwissen-schaftli- 
chen Zentralstelle. Mönchengladbach, Band 18, Duncker und Humblot, 
Berlin. 374 pp. $98.00—This collection of papers read at the German- 
American Colloquium of August 2004 in Detroit deal, as Jude Dougherty 
points out in his leading presentation, with a most important issue—that 
is, the different aspects and effects of globalization, on the one hand, 
and the importance of national identity, of active participation of the cit- 
izens in the social and political life, on the other. In a short preface, An- 
ton Rauscher sketches the purpose and results of the biennial colloquia 
on sociopolitical and cultural issues, held alternatively in the United 
States and Germany. Twelve of the papers were read and printed in En- 
glish, eleven in German. In a searching essay, Kenneth Whitehead ex- 
amines what is proper to the national identity of Americans and notices 
that the so-called Anglo-Protestant culture Huntington praises so highly, 
is in steep decline. Gladys Sweeney deals with the psychological effects 
of globalization (stifling conformity, stress, sense of alienation, soulless 
vision of the world). Kenneth Schmitz proposes what he calls a meta- 
physical analysis of the growing unification: the technological culture 
affects deep-seated local cultural values. Local governments, as noted 
by Thomas Rourke, are hard put to control outside influences: the long- 
term goal of international capital is to have access to all the world’s re- 
sources and markets, and it is in a position to threaten governments that 
stand in the way (Thomas Rourke). Richard Schenk advocates the mid- 
dle way between universalization and specific identity, while Michael 
Novak shows the shortsightedness of those who identify European cul- 
ture with the Enlightenment. 

Some of the essays deal with historical questions, such as the theory 
of a just war. Manfried Spieker gives one of the most balanced and fair 
evaluations of the second Iraq war from the viewpoint of international 
law. Nicholas Pinchuk considers globalization from the point of view of 
multinational corporations. Pinchuk does not think that the essentials 
of national identities will be eroded by it. Globalization is primarily an 
economic phenomenon, although it also depends on political factors. 
John Hittinger stresses the duty to participate actively in political life 
and rejects John Finnis’s criticism of Aristotle’s theory of the state as 
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the perfect form of civic life. The role of Catholics in public life is 
treated in a scholarly essay by Anton Rauscher, who, while criticizing 
the French Revolution’s view of man, places the human person as the 
origin, bearer, and end of all social life in the foreground. In organizing 
the latter the majority principle fails to bring about unity with regard to 
fundamental values. Pressure groups now depict some of these funda- 
mental principles as dependent on Christian values and declare that 
therefore they are not acceptable to non-Christians. Wolfgang 
Bergsdorf stresses the reductive influence of the media on the percep- 
tion of reality, quoting a poem by Goethe: “Stupidities presented to the 
eye/exercise a magic power. Since they charmed the eye, the mind re- 
mains aslave.” The collection of papers closes with an essay by Lothar 
Roos on the importance of recognizing a natural moral order. This sur- 
vey is a most valuable publication that deals with issues of vital impor- 
tance in a scholarly way.—Leo J. Elders, Rolduc, The Netherlands. 


ROCKWELL, W. Teed. Neither Brain nor Ghost: A Nondualist Alternative 
to the Mind-Brain Identity Theory. Cambridge, MA: MIT Press, 20065. 
xxii + 231 pp. Cloth, $36.00—The thesis of this book is that current 
problems in the philosophy of mind are unsolvable because philoso- 
phers are committed to a position Rockwell calls “Cartesian Material- 
ism.” A Cartesian of the old-fashioned dualist sort thinks that the hu- 
man body is a machine and that the human soul, which is the real locus 
of human consciousness, is in some way inside of that body. Few today, 
however, are dualists, for nearly everyone assumes that materialism is 
true. Nevertheless contemporary philosophers are still Cartesians, for 
they think that the brain has now replaced the soul: consciousness is 
supposed to be found solely in the brain or in brain activity. The brain is 
a material organ but it is still inside the body. Contemporary philoso- 
phers of mind are thus Cartesian Materialists. Instead, Rockwell argues, 
philosophers should realize that the human conscious self is not reduc- 
ible to the brain, nor to the nervous system, nor even to the human body. 
The thinking, conscious self is a nexus—or a “behavioral field”—of the 
brain, the nervous system, the body, and the world. 

This thesis, if it cannot be strictly proven to be true, can nevertheless 
be supported on pragmatic grounds—which is convenient for Rockwell, 
who claims to be a Deweyan pragmatist. The pragmatic grounds Rock- 
well has in mind come from science, artificial intelligence, and philoso- 
phy. These grounds are “pragmatic” in the sense that the kind of theory 
Rockwell advances provides a basis for research in these areas, without 
which research could not proceed so well or at all. Thus in biological 
and psychological experiments (Chapters 2 and 3), we learn that the 
nerves outside of the human brain perform not merely receptive but 
also important processing functions in sensation; that when the connec- 
tion between a rat’s spinal cord and brain is cut the rat can still learn 
new kinds of behavior; that the relation between brain stimulation and 
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motor control is not mechanical; that extra-nervous bodily chemicals 
(such as hormones) play an important role in emotional consciousness; 
and that light patterns outside of the human body can be part of the em- 
bodiment of vision. From research in artificial intelligence (Chapters 7, 
8, and 10) we learn that thinking machines will require not only the old 
programming based on binary systems, logical inferences, and manipu- 
lations of sentences but also the new “connectionist” programming 
based on vector transformations in multidimensional geometries. The 
two kinds of programming lend support to the idea that the attempt to 
create artificial intelligence should mimic not only abstract and senten- 
tial thought but also perceptual and bodily experience. Philosophers 
(Chapter 1) who advocate functionalism (like Fodor) and eliminative 
materialism (like the Churchlands) support Rockwell insofar as they 
hold that consciousness is a function that supervenes on some appropri- 
ately complex physical system—but the system need not be restricted 
to what is inside the cranium or inside the skin, and can even be ex- 
tended to what is not biological. And some philosophers, such as 
Dewey, James, and contemporaries like Ruth Millikan, have provided 
explicit support for Rockwell's position. 

Furthermore, Rockwell contends that his position can allow for solu- 
tions to certain philosophical problems. The “brain in the vat,” for ex- 
ample, is just a contemporary, materialist version of the problem intro- 
duced by Descartes’s “Evil Genius” (Chapter 5). Both thought 
experiments are supposed to show us that human consciousness is 
plausible even though there might be no world in which consciousness 
exists. Rockwell, however, argues that even in a vat the brain would 
have to be stimulated by some world, if only a world of electronic giz- 
mos, and that such a world would have to produce a continuous experi- 
ence. The brain, hence, would have to be embodied in some way. In 
like manner, Rockwell offers solutions to Putnam’s “Twin Earth” prob- 
lem (Chapter 6) and the “zombie” problem (Chapter 7). 

The problem of explaining error and illusion can be solved (Chapter 
9) by realizing that the explanation of truth and falsity is always based 
on some ontology. All ontologies really tell us about the world, but 
some ontologies are worse than others because they are “less effective.” 
But “less effective” means that they refer to the world in a “confused 
and equivocal manner,” for the standard of truth is based on “varying de- 
grees of clarity” that can be found in an ontology (p. 174). Here, then, 
we reach an ironic conclusion. This book is a sustained argument 
against a philosophical mistake that is a mistake because it is Cartesian. 
Yet, finally, Rockwell argues for his own ontology on the basis that it 
contains concepts that are, in comparison to others, clear and distinct. 
Rockwell wants to judge ontologies on pragmatic grounds—an ontology 
is better if it is more effective in helping us deal with the world—but in 
the end he seems to suggest that an ontology is more effective precisely 
because it has a better grasp on reality. That is, an ontology is better be- 
cause it is truer. 

But when we consider that, in Rockwell’s ontology, there is no dis- 
tinction between the subject of consciousness and its objects, and that 
such things as hammers, automobiles, and pencils may be parts of liv- 
ing, conscious beings, then we begin to wonder just how clear and dis- 
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tinct (or how true) the terms in this ontology are.—Steven Baldner, St. 
Francis Xavier University. 


SEESKIN, Kenneth. Maimonides on the Origin of the World. Cambridge: 
Cambridge University Press, 2005. vii + 215 pp. Cloth, $55.00—This 
work, rich in arguments and scholarship, is so clearly written that one is 
tempted to quote from it at length. As Seeskin notes, questions about 
the world’s origin are directly related to what the world is, what God is, 
and what human reason can know. Such questions also involve a funda- 
mental principle of religious faith. Maimonides’s discussion of the 
world’s origin, one of his major contributions to philosophy, has been 
subject to considerable disagreement. Seeskin examines a variety of in- 
terpretations and argues that according to Maimonides, “the world was 
brought into existence out of nothing in the first instant of time. In 
short, motion and time are created together” (p. 2). Seeskin calls this 
view creation ex nihilo and de novo. It implies, according to 
Maimonides, that God need not have created the world at all, but did so 
by His own free choice and wisdom. 

Following an introductory chapter discussing basic issues about God 
and the world’s origin, a chapter each is dedicated to Plato, Aristotle, 
and Plotinus respectively. The general strategy of these chapters is to 
examine each philosopher’s understanding of the world’s origin and 
then to consider Maimonides’s view of them and the use he made of 
them. Thus, Seeskin offers interpretations not only of Maimonides but 
also of several other major figures in ancient and medieval philosophy. 
Each thinker is a kind of foil. Plato, on Maimonides’s view, held that the 
order and structure of the world were created de novo, but not ex nihilo 
since the world was formed from preexistent matter that is eternal. 
Maimonides viewed Aristotle as having held that both the structure and 
matter of the world are eternal. The world, according to Aristotle, is not 
created either de novo or ex nihilo. Plotinus’ view, which came to 
Maimonides through Alfarabi and Avicenna, denies creation de novo 
since all things necessarily and eternally emanate from the One. Emana- 
tion does not deny creation ex nihilo in the sense that everything owes 
its existence to God, but does deny creation ex nihilo in the sense that 
emanation, especially of matter, proceeds through intermediaries. Al- 
though Maimonides praises emanation as a “type of causality that does 
not involve physical contact” (p. 119), emanation posed numerous diffi- 
culties for him. Fundamentally, however, emanation is a foil for 
Maimonides’s claim that the world is contingent. Unlike Aquinas, 
Maimonides, held that an eternal world cannot be freely willed by its 
Creator but is created necessarily. Thus, if the world is eternal, God 
could not have chosen not to create it. 

Maimonides argues that some basic features of this world are contin- 
gent and, therefore, are products of a free agent. Seeskin’s discussion of 
this argument from particularity actually involves a number of 
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arguments, including a valuable examination of Maimonides’s view of 
science, especially astronomy. Maimonides accepted Aristotle’s scien- 
tific account of the terrestrial realm but viewed his astronomy as deeply 
flawed. Drawing heavily upon the Mutakallimun, especially Alghazali, 
Maimonides argued that the celestial bodies have characteristics for 
which there is no necessary cause, such as the number and size of the 
celestial spheres, the direction in which they revolve, or the distribution 
of the fixed stars. Maimonides also argues that the incompatibility of 
Ptolemy’s astronomy with Aristotle’s shows that for many celestial phe- 
nomena necessary causes had not been discovered. One could maintain 
that necessary causes for these phenomena eventually would be discov- 
ered, and that the problems posed by the incompatibility of Ptolemaic 
and Aristotelian astronomy would be solved; however, Maimonides 
thought that the failure to discover necessary causes was most reason- 
ably regarded as indicating the difficulties inherent in the subject matter 
of astronomy, the contingency of celestial phenomena, and the limits of 
human understanding. As Seeskin discusses in some detail, 
Maimonides regarded the failure to discover necessary causes of many 
celestial phenomena and the arguments for the contingency of such 
phenomena as seriously weakening the case for eternal emanation and 
strengthening the case for creation de novo. 

Seeskin argues that although Maimonides claimed that many celestial 
phenomena are contingent, we must not think of him as maintaining 
that they do not have causes or that God created them arbitrarily. The 
spheres and their motions are ordered and purposeful. In this, 
Maimonides opposed Alghazali as well as Avicenna. He held that God 
acts for a reason, even if that reason is unknown to us; but that reason 
does not necessitate God’s choice, and creation is a free act that God 
need not have willed. 

Although Maimonides thought that the case for eternal creation was 
weak, he did not think it refuted, nor did he think that creation de novo, 
though the most reasonable view, could be demonstrated. As Seeskin 
points out, Maimonides, like Aquinas, argued that creation ex nihilo and 
de novo is intelligible and possible. However, unlike Aquinas, 
Maimonides argued that it need not be accepted as true on revealed 
grounds alone. 

A further chapter examines Maimonides’s view on miracles and the 
end of the world. Creation de novo is consistent with the possibility of 
miracles but raises the question as to whether or not the world must 
end. Maimonides’s argument that it need not end crucially depends 
upon the claims that the existence of the world is from God and that cre- 
ation is not a natural process.—Thomas J. McLaughlin, St. John Vian- 
ney Theological Seminary. 


SKRBINA, David. Panpsychism in the West. A Bradford Book, MIT Press, 
Cambridge Mass/London, England, 2005. viii + 314 pp. Cloth, $35.00— 
This book is both a survey of the history of panpsychist ideas in the 
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Western philosophical tradition, and an argument for taking panpsy- 
chism seriously as an alternative to familiar versions of materialism and 
dualism in contemporary metaphysics and philosophy of mind. The his- 
torical sections aim to show just how widespread panpsychism has 
been, and thus to combat the perception that it is something marginal or 
hopelessly eccentric; they also provide a sympathetic overview of the 
arguments that have been used in support of panpsychism. 

The opening chapter explores the concept of panpsychism. Skrbina 
claims that panpsychism is not itself a theory of mind, but a “meta- 
theory”, which holds that, “however one conceives of mind, such mind 
applies to all things.” (p. 2) This means that there is a very wide spec- 
trum of possible panpsychist positions and, obviously, the blander that 
one’s definition of mind is (for example, a simple functionalist one), the 
easier (and the less interesting) it will be to be a panpsychist. Later in 
the chapter, though, he offers a definition which seems to have more 
content: “All objects, or systems of objects, possess a singular inner ex- 
perience of the world around them” (p. 16). However Skrbina suggests 
that we should “see the ‘mentality’ of other objects, not in terms of hu- 
man consciousness, but as a subset of a certain universal quality of 
physical things, in which both inanimate mentality and human con- 
sciousness are taken as particular manifestations” (p. 17). Yet what this 
“inanimate mentality” amounts to (or why it should be called “experi- 
ence”) remains unclear. 

The bulk of the book (Chapters 2-9) traces the history of panpsy- 
chism “in the West”, starting with the pre-Socratics and going through to 
the present day. Skrbina shows an impressive historical erudition, and 
these chapters will certainly provide a valuable starting point for anyone 
wanting to explore the history of panpsychist ideas. He provides inter- 
esting accounts of now little-known thinkers such as the Italian Renais- 
sance “naturalists” (pp. 67-81) and the German scientist-philosophers of 
the mid-late 19th Century (pp. 122-36), but also tries to show how rec- 
ognised major figures embraced, or at least flirted with, panpsychism in 
some form. This is easy enough with, for instance, Spinoza, Leibniz and 
Schopenhauer; but Skrbina’s attempts to demonstrate panpsychist sym- 
pathies in, for example, Aristotle, Locke, and Newton, are more inge- 
nious than convincing, requiring, as they do, a great deal of weight to be 
placed on brief and marginal texts. It is, however, very interesting to be 
reminded by Skrbina of just how widespread an interest there was in 
panpsychist ideas in the late 19th and early 20th centuries. 

The final chapter, “Towards a Panpsychist Worldview,” provides a 
helpful summary of the main types of argument that have been used his- 
torically in support of panpsychism, and also a critical survey of argu- 
ments used against it. The title of the chapter may be misleading; 
Skrbina’s historical survey included a great many significantly differing 
views under the general heading of panpsychism, and he does not at- 
tempt to set out here a systematic account of the version he favours. He 
does, however, set out very clearly what the main lines of argument are 
that need to be considered in coming to a rational assessment of 
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panpsychism. The book is in fact a kind of preliminary exercise; an as- 
sembling of materials to facilitate the detailed philosophical consider- 
ation of panpsychism; and as such it succeeds very well. 

Nevertheless, it is also a work of advocacy. Skrbina’s own panpsy- 
chist sympathies are made clear throughout, as is his belief that the de- 
velopment of a panpsychist world-view could have a deep and beneficial 
impact on our whole culture. The last words of the book call on us to 
“learn the lessons of history, and transcend the crude, destructive and 
ultimately dehumanizing materialist worldview” (p. 269). Skrbina does 
clearly articulate the basic appeal of panpsychism; if one wants to see us 
as being continuous with the rest of nature, but does not want to reduce, 
eliminate or otherwise debunk our mentality, then it does seem natural 
to conclude that mentality in some form must exist throughout the na- 
ture with which we (as mental beings) are continuous. But here is the 
problem. It seems wildly implausible to attribute anything much like 
our consciousness to all things; but if the “mentality” attributed to them 
is different enough from ours for such attribution to look plausible, that 
difference will have to be so great that it will undermine the sense of 
continuity between us and the rest of nature. I can’t see that any of the 
many variants of panpsychism that Skrbina discusses has provided a re- 
ally convincing response to this dilemma. However, this is a problem 
that is worth more consideration than it has received in recent times 
and one may hope that Skrbina’s book will help to attract more critical 
attention to it——-Anthony Rudd, St. Olaf College. 


SMALL, Robin. Nietesche and Rée: A Star Friendship. Oxford: Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, 2005. xxiv + 247 pp. Cloth, $45.00—The historical contex- 
tualization of Friedrich Nietzsche’s philosophical thought has in recent 
years emerged as one of the most exciting areas of Nietzsche scholar- 
ship. On the one hand, it allows for an arguably more balanced ap- 
proach to his writings than can be found among Nietzsche enthusiasts 
and critics alike. On the other, it also provides much insight into the 
complex intellectual trends of nineteenth-century Germany, highlighting 
the need to adddress the work of seemingly second-rate philosophers 
that are often excluded from the mainstrean of the history of modern 
thought, such as Gustav Teichmuller, Afrikan Spir, and Paul Rée. Ina 
previous collection of articles, Robin Small has already examined the in- 
fluence of these and other philosophers on the development of Ni- 
etzsche’s thought (Robin Small, Nietzsche in Context, Aldershot: Ash- 
gate, 2001). The current volume continues in this direction and 
represents the first thorough discussion of the intellectual alliance be- 
tween Nietzsche and his close friend, the German-Jewish philosopher 
Paul Rée, which lasted from 1873 to 1881. 

As Small makes clear, these seven years—Nietzsche’s so-called “mid- 
dle period’—are of crucial importance, since they shape the course of 
his philosophical criticism in a fundamental way. Indeed, both his un- 
derstanding of the task of philosophy and his emerging critique of tradi- 
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tional morality cannot be properly understood without taking into ac- 
count Rée’s writings, such as Der Ursprung der moralischen 
Empfindungen (1877) and Psychologische Beobachtungen (1875). 
Small, who has already translated some of Rée’s writings into English 
(Paul Rée, Basic Writings, trans. and ed. Robin Small (Urbana, IIL: Uni- 
versity of Illinois Press, 2003]), is of course particularly qualified to ad- 
dress these issues. 

At the center of Small’s book stands the function of “Réealism,” as 
Nietzsche himself calls it. The latter is probably best understood as a 
naturalist account of human knowledge and agency that seeks to dis- 
card traditional metaphysical concepts. The two central principles of 
“Réealism” are (a) that free will is an illusion, and (b) that moral con- 
sciousness cannot have a transcendental origin. One of the implications 
of these principles is, for instance, that immoral means can be seen as 
contributing to the greater social good, whereas Kant’s categorical im- 
perative—mainly because of its transcendental grounding—cannot pro- 
vide a serious starting point for any assessment of morality. Kant schol- 
ars will find Rée’s assertions problematic, but within the context of the 
later nineteenth century they accurately reflect the crisis of modernity. 

In the first part of his book, Small shows how Nietzsche, influenced 
by Rée, slowly begins to adopt a naturalist position by the mid-1870s 
(pp. 66-70). The account of human knowledge and agency that gains 
shape in both Human, All Too Human (1878-80) and The Gay Science 
(1882) is in many ways indebted to Rée’s assumption that metaphysical 
positions are marked by two illusions that are ultimately responsible for 
the strength of the belief in the universal validity of moral concepts: the 
illusion of free will and the illusion of intrinsic goodness (or badness). 
Nietzsche’s demand for a “historical philosophizing” remains one of the 
central consequences of this position and he begins to conceive of phi- 
losophy as both a scientific and a historical enterprise: “Just as the the- 
ory of evolution denied any radical difference between the human spe- 
cies and other forms of life, so an inquiry into the origin of the moral 
sense will eliminate some of the dichotomies that the moral sense pre- 
sents as self-evidently valid for feelings and the concepts that express 
them” (pp. 70-71). 

Although Rée himself shares this approach, in the second half of the 
book Small examines how and why Nietzsche increasingly begins to dis- 
tance himself from “Réealism.” While Rée understands philosophy as a 
predominantly descriptive and explanatory undertaking, Nietzsche him- 
self argues during the early 1880s that the task of philosophy is in fact 
normative in that the “philosopher of the future” creates new values and 
standards for human agency, thus overcoming the “herd instinct” that 
shapes traditional moral communities. Nietzsche’s emerging philoso- 
phy of power is clearly incompatible with Rée’s writings. In this con- 
text, Small also highlights the importance of Nietzsche's reception of 
Walter Bagehot as well as his critique of Herbert Spencer’s evolutionary 
ethics and Darwin. 

Even though Small revisits some much-discussed topics of Ni- 
etzsche’s biography—such as the peculiar relationship to the young Lou 
Salomé, which ultimately contributed to his personal alienation from 
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Rée—he also sheds some new light on other aspects of Nietzsche's biog- 
raphy, in particular Nietzsche’s attitude to the so-called “Jewish ques- 
tion,” which polarized intellectual culture in late nineteenth-century 
Germany. Small’s book is most interesting, however, when he focuses 
on the seemingly minute shifts in Nietzsche’s philosophical views 
against the backdrop of “Réealism.” This is an important scholarly 
achievement within the field of Nietzsche studies.— Christian J. Emden, 
Rice University. 


SORELL, Tom. Descartes Reinvented. New York: Cambridge University 
Press, 2005. xxii + 180 pp. Cloth, $75.00—The reader of Tom Sorell’s ex- 
cellent book gets a strong hint of what’s to come from the very first 
words of the text: “In much of Anglo-American philosophy, ‘Cartesian’ 
is a dirty word” (p. ix). Sorell quickly makes it clear that it is this view of 
‘Cartesian’ and the related view of Descartes himself which is to be chal- 
lenged in the pages to come. Indeed, an equally fitting title for this book 
would have been “Cartesianism Reinvigorated”, for Sorell’s aim is not 
(only) to correct a mistaken understanding of Descartes, but to recom- 
mend as on-target much of what this corrected Cartesianism holds. 
Sorell calls the Cartesianism which Descartes himself held “unrecon- 
structed Cartesianism,” and he identifies six key elements of it: a real- 
ism concerning the order of nature (that is, that nature exists as it does 
independently of us); antiscepticism; epistemological rationalism and 
foundationalism; the first-person nature of many of the beliefs out. of 
which this foundation is constructed; substance dualism; and the need 
for a metaphysical grounding for the natural sciences. With what is this 
to be contrasted? For Sorell, it is “innocent Cartesianism”: the (often 
unwitting) reinterpretations and revisions of Descartes’s thought—repu- 
diations of some but not all of unreconstructed Cartesianism—which 
can be found in contemporary philosophy. This distinction having been 
made, however, Sorell’s aim here is not to set the record straight, as it 
were, on just what ‘the real’ Descartes believed; rather, the book “tries 
to find common ground between what Descartes did say and have rea- 
sons for saying, and things that are worth arguing for in philosophy as 
we now have it” (p. xx). 

This “common ground” is sought over the course of six chapters. In 
the first of these, Sorell asks (and proceeds to answer in the affirmative) 
whether Descartes can make good on his claim to achieve a full science 
(the branches of the tree: mechanics, medicine, and morals) from the 
starting points of his first philosophy (the roots of the tree). Investigat- 
ing this question, Sorell examines the tool employed by Descartes in this 
process, namely, the radical doubt of the “First Meditation”, and the goal 
of Descartes’s larger project, namely, the supplanting of Aristotelian sci- 
ence (and philosophy of science). The self at the center of this doubt is 
not, Sorell argues, a solipsistic self, but a (quite un-Aristotelian) species- 
less self, that is, a non-human self, and thus a self not encumbered by 
the things (for example, the senses) which lead one away from discover- 
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ing the true nature of the world. The function of the senses is to protect 
the mind-body union, the human being; it is this species-less self as res 
cogitans that can come to know how the world really is. It should be 
noted, though, that the chapter is not merely an interpretation of the 
aims of the “First Meditation”; it also makes good on the author’s earlier 
promise to focus on “things that are worth arguing for in philosophy as 
we now have it” by containing thoughtful discussions of Williams, Put- 
nam, Wittgenstein, Strawson, Anscombe, and Shoemaker on both doubt 
and self-reference. 

Subsequent chapters follow the model of the first; Chapter Two ad- 
dresses Descartes’s views on knowledge in general and internalism in 
particular, and contains discussions of the works of Goldman, Fumer- 
ton, and Alston in connection with the latter. The topic of Chapter 
Three is Descartes’s foundationalism and its relation to both natural sci- 
ence and anti-scepticism; with regard to these matters, Sorell’s position 
is that “there is a significant scope for innocent Cartesianism” (p. 59). 
The fourth chapter turns to Descartes’s understanding of the mind, be- 
ginning with his motivations for positing an immaterial soul to account 
for human reason, and concluding with consideration of works in con- 
temporary philosophy of mind by Galen Strawson, McGinn, Nagel, 
Chalmers, and Dennett. The place of reason and its relation to emotion 
in Descartes’s thought follows in the next chapter, as does an extended 
critique of the interpretation of Descartes found in Damasio’s Descartes’ 
Error. The final chapter of the book looks into charges of misogyny and 
speciesism which have been leveled at Descartes in recent years. 

Sorell’s is a work in both Descartes scholarship (that is, a study which 
argues for what Descartes actually believed), and analytic epistemology 
and philosophy of mind. Rather than warping the former to fit (for bet- 
ter or worse) neatly into the latter two fields, it holds that doing the 
former correctly provides us with something instructive to the latter 
two fields. Sorell does a first-rate job of making his case, and whether 
the reader is a Descartes scholar, an analytic epistemologist, a philoso- 
pher of mind, or none of these, there is a lot of very good philosophy in 
this book from which one can learn.—Fred Ablondi, Hendrix College. 


STONE, Allison. Petrified Intelligence: Nature in Hegel’s Philosophy. Al- 
bany: SUNY Press, 2005. xxiii + 224 pages. Cloth, $86.50; paper, 
$24.95—-Given the shortage of recent positive appropriations of Hegel’s 
philosophy of nature, Petrified Intelligence investigates the Natur- 
philosophie not merely for its historical interest or place in the larger 
system, but for what—assuming such terminology still maintains some 
of its natural significance—is still living in Hegel’s philosophy of nature. 
In particular, Stone argues that because it holds that nature is itself a 
kind of good (in the sense developed at the end of the Logic), Hegel’s 
philosophy of nature offers valuable resources for contemporary envi- 
ronmental discussions. Though Hegel credits the phrase “petrified 
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intelligence” to Schelling, Stone passes over the historical origins of He- 
gel’s views on nature, arguing that any such investigations must presup- 
pose a thorough understanding of the content of the Naturphilosophie. 

Instead of granting Hegel’s claims of the identity of the a priori and 
empirical in the concept, Stone begins by answering the oft-heard criti- 
cism that Hegel’s nature has no relation to actually observed nature, and 
thus her first task is to show that an a priori, “metaphysical” approach to 
nature can have any claim to truth when at odds with natural science. 
To this end, she contrasts a “strong a priorism” that reinterprets scien- 
tific claims in light of an a priori theory of nature with a “weak a prior- 
ism” that merely reconstructs empirical judgments in a priori form. 
While Stone finds textual support for both strong a priori and weak a 
priori readings of Hegel, she argues that only strong a priorism can si- 
multaneously criticize the metaphysical foundations of natural science 
and resist the inclination to absolutize fallible empirical judgments. He- 
gel’s Philosophy of Nature presents a theory of nature that disallows 
certain empirical possibilities but still leaves a place for the irreducible 
contingency of material nature. 

According to Stone’s reconstruction, Hegel makes four sorts of argu- 
ment in favor of a metaphysical, strong a priori approach to nature—the 
first two largely untenable and the last two more promising but also ulti- 
mately flawed. The first is that the Philosophy of Nature offers a better 
explanation for observable phenomena than empirically derived theo- 
ries do. By observing only the static and isolated products of nature, the 
argument runs, empirically based explanations overlook nature’s dyna- . 
mism and unique teleological form of rationality. Yet Hegel frames his 
discussion around the particular dilemmas of early nineteenth century 
physics, in which the studies of mechanics, chemistry, and dynamics 
were still genuinely fragmented. When compared to more recent efforts 
to unify these disparate phenomena (including, presumably, the elec- 
tron valence theory and genetic theory of biological inheritance), He- 
gel’s speculative explanations of nature’s unity seem vacuous and 
merely formal. 

The second potential argument for Hegel’s a priori account of nature 
is that it follows necessarily from the principles of his system. Under 
this argument, any incompatibilities between Hegel’s claims and observ- 
able nature would be merely apparent, since nature could not possibly 
be different than the system describes it. But this assumes, Stone 
claims, that the Philosophy of Nature develops linearly from the Logic, 
which fails to explain how the merely logical “switches over” into na- 
ture. If, on the other hand, the Logic is empty until it can be applied to 
material objects, then this gives us no reason to accept a priori Hegel’s 
particular claims about nature. 

A third argument is that Hegel’s philosophy of nature is uniquely ade- 
quate to our experience of nature. Whereas natural science conceives 
nature as merely a collection of isolated things, the Naturphilosophie 
responds to our primordial sense of nature as elemental, and thus recog- 
nizes that what it means for something to be natural is in part deter- 
mined by human sensibility. While Stone finds this argument potentially 
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productive for an environmental philosophy, she recognizes that it 
would be unconvincing to anyone who assumes a sharp divide between 
nature and our perception of it and thus begs the question. 

Stone is most intrigued by a fourth argument: that natural science 
fails to recognize the intrinsic goodness of all natural forms. After ana- 
lyzing the broadly Aristotelian account: of the good that Hegel lays out at 
the end of both the Greater and Lesser Logics, Stone argues that it ought 
to apply especially to nature, which gives rise to the concept in increas- 
ingly perfect ways, and thus that Hegel is inconsistent in denying that 
humans have duties to nature. Therefore, while Hegel does not prove 
that a “reenchanted” conception of nature is more ethically defensible 
than natural science’s, he helps us envision a world in which science is 
allowed to develop independently of an a priori theory of nature, but in 
which our relations to nature are governed by an a priori sense of na- 
ture’s goodness.—Christopher Lauer, The Pennsylvania State Univer- 
sity. 


THOMSON, Iain D. Heidegger on Ontotheology: Technology and the Politics 
of Education. New York: Cambridge University Press, 2005. xx + 202 
pp. Cloth, $70.00; paper, $24.99—Iain Thomson sets himself a difficult 
task in this study of Heidegger’s thinking on education, given that 
Heidegger’s most practical involvement with educational politics (as 
rector of the University of Freiburg in 1933) was also an explicit politi- 
cal recognition of the Nazi regime. Thomson argues both that Heideg- 
ger’s political actions stem directly from his philosophy and that the 
“political mistake” (Heidegger’s description) teaches Heidegger a philo- 
sophical lesson, leading Heidegger to abandon not his dream of reform- 
ing education, but rather the fundamental ontology of his earlier think- 
ing. 

Chapter One lays the ground for Thomson’s argument, by arguing that 
dismantling the metaphysical tradition is central to Heidegger’s thinking 
as a whole. For Heidegger, all metaphysics is “ontotheology,” meaning 
that it is foundationalist in two directions simultaneously—it tries to 
grasp both the most basic kind of being and the highest kind of being (as 
in Aristotle, where substance and prime mover both seem to ground the 
metaphysical description of what is). Heidegger’s deconstruction of the 
metaphysical tradition reveals how each epoch repeats this two-way 
movement. The ontotheological structure sets limits to how beings can 
be understood within the dominant metaphysical paradigm; hence meta- 
physics is “the truth of the totality of entities as such” (p. 11). However, 
any metaphysics is only a partial understanding of being, because being 
is philosophically inexhaustible. Heidegger’s positive project for the fu- 
ture is to bring to our attention to ways of being that break with our 
given paradigm. 
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Underlying the different shapes of ontotheology is not a fundamental 
ontological structure as described in Being and Time, but rather being 
—“that which gives rise to our worlds of meaning without ever being ex- 
hausted by them, a dimension of intelligibility we experience primarily 
as it recedes from our awareness, eluding our attempts finally to know 
it, to grasp and express it fully in terms of some positive content” (p. 27). 
Thomson’s main source for this interpretation is Heidegger’s lectures on 
Nietzsche from the late thirties, but he contends that this project of de- 
construction runs through most of Heidegger’s thinking. 

It is precisely the emphasis on the historicist understanding of meta- 
physics that allows Thomson to offer an interesting defense of 
Heidegger’s philosophy of technology. Today’s technological “enfram- 
ing”—the understanding of our surroundings, human or otherwise, as 
resources for manipulation—is the counterpart to the nihilist metaphys- 
ics characteristic of our epoch. Formulating his defense of Heidegger 
against Andrew Feenberg’s criticisms, Thomson argues that Heidegger 
is not an essentialist with respect to technology, because ‘essence’ is 
necessarily historical for Heidegger (p. 53). Similarly, Heidegger is not a 
fatalist about technology, because the nihilist ontotheology underlying 
the “age of technology” is no more substantive than that of any other ep- 
och, and this paradigm’s hold on us can be resisted through action (in 
this connection, however, Thomson quotes Hubert Dreyfus, not 
Heidegger: p.53). Thomson argues quite convincingly that the alterna- 
tive to a technological mindset is not some anti-modern return to rural 
life; one could break with the technological mindset while still making 
use of various technologies. 

The shifting ontotheologies also explain Heidegger’s goal for a re- 
formed education. Learning to become aware of phenomena that go be- 
yond the given metaphysical framework is the first step towards a real 
Bildung. Built into Heidegger’s notion of education is a perfectionist 
ideal, since disclosing being is also the essence of being human (p. 170). 
Thomson argues that at every step in his career, Heidegger's aspiration 
for university reform is to break down the specialization of different 
fields, since the “regional ontologies” around which the different aca- 
demic disciplines are organized are relative to a particular metaphysical 
paradigm (p. 117). This goal is not weakened by Heidegger’s association 
with the Nazi regime; rather, Heidegger's mistake is that he thinks such 
change can be dictated from the top, by the university rector, when in- 
deed epochal change can only happen slowly, through generations and 
within the disciplines themselves. According to Thomson, Heidegger's 
earlier thinking lends itself to such hubris, because it appears to reveal a 
foundation for a reorganization of the sciences. 

The impressive achievement of this book is the way Thomson, by fo- 
cusing on Heidegger’s historicist understanding of metaphysics, man- 
ages to make the thought of “the later Heidegger,” so often charged with 
obscurity and mysticism, accessible and philosophically interesting. Th- 
omson also avoids both dismissal or apology with respect to 
Heidegger’s involvement with the NSDAP, while showing how 
Heidegger is a consistent and insightful critic of late modern culture. 
However, the reward at the end might not satisfy someone looking for a 
way to improve the state of education, specialized and commercialized 
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as it has become. Heidegger's positive program for a reformed platonic 
paideia, helping people realize the relativism of the present metaphysi- 
cal world view, will hopefully result in people “uncovering, contesting, 
and transcending the nihilistic ontotheology of the age” (p. 180). For 
this somewhat disappointing abstractness, however, Heidegger is to 
blame, not Thomson.—Ingvild Torsen, Boston University. 


VER EECKE, Wilfried. Denial, Negation, and the Forces of the Negative— 
Freud, Hegel, Lacan, Spitz, and Sophocles. SUNY Series in Hegelian 
Studies. Albany: State University of New York Press, 2006. ix + 190 pp. 
Cloth, $55.00—This book presents a multifaceted, inspiring weave of 
themes connecting philosophy and psychoanalysis, a true tapestry cov- 
ering in depth the many aspects of negativity at three levels: anthropo- 
logical, epistemological, and ontological. In this way, Ver Eecke dem- 
onstrates—via Hegel, Freud, Lacan, and Spitz—the necessity of the 
negative, and how the ontological paradoxes of life can be clarified by 
exploring the interconnections between intellectual knowledge and 
emotions. 

The philosophical importance of the book lies in the fact that the au- 
thor connects the seeming arbitrariness of subjectivity to the necessity 
of facing, anthropologically, negativity at the different stages of human 
life to arrive at a positive outcome—that is, a freedom that coincides 
with psychological autonomy. Ver Eecke takes the right approach to 
reckon with negativity by making it the royal road to undo denial, a 
faulty way of avoiding repressed truths about oneself. 

The author demonstrates why negativity is so important to arrive at 
self-knowledge. Going from an ineffective attitude, that is, denial, to 
self-knowledge requires a long itinerary that bears some resemblance to 
the one developed by Hegel in the Phenomenology of Spirit, but with the 
added contributions of psychoanalysis. 

Step by step, in the first chapter of a cohesive whole, Ver Eecke ex- 
plains the significance of denial by defining it as a verbal, expressive ne- 
gation that makes action impossible. That is why it is so vital to undo 
denial and to understand its mechanisms. 

At the epistemological level an individual who has a false image of 
himself cannot be judged moralistically nor be called a liar. From the 
epistemological level, therefore, the next step is to look at denial anthro- 
pologically, by considering it a weakness of the agent. Accordingly, af- 
ter giving an account of Hegel’s master-slave dialectic, the theme of the 
will is introduced in order to solve the paradox derived from the split 
between mind and body, and, in addition, between emotions and ratio- 
nality. The will of an individual must find an object, since to be undirec- 
tional would be a form of despair, but the will cannot be arbitrary, it 
cannot be just an end in itself. And even if it is considered as a means to 
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reach a precise aim, not even the eudemonic will can assure the desired 
outcome. An alternative reasonable norm of comportment must be 
found. 

The will and denial belong to different ontological domains, but denial 
is more than a defense against despair, it is also a category mistake, re- 
lated to an arbitrary will; still, as a linguistic act, denial must be under- 
stood developmentally. In the child, negation is a necessary step that is 
then followed by growth. This is why Spitz’s notions of the organizers of 
psychic structures become relevant, but they must also be further speci- 
fied. Organizers such as the child’s smile and the later manifestation of 
“no saying” that signals a child’s autonomy and independence at about 
fifteen months of age must be called strong organizers, since they bring 
forth “a higher level of activity in the child” (p. 61). A weak organizer, 
instead, such as the anxiety typical of the eight-months-old is, actually, 
only an indicator. These valuable notions are, then, considered in the 
light of Lacan’s theory of the mirror stage, when the child’s appropria- 
tion of his body reveals a paradoxical situation that marks a split in the 
child: the child is happy, but also vulnerable and fragmented. With the 
mirror stage, Ver Eecke firmly states that “seeing one’s own body trans- 
forms the body” (p. 75). 

In what can be considered the second part of the book, Ver Eecke 
proceeds to interpret Sophocles’ Oedipus, the King to show how a de- 
nial can be undone without aggressively objectifying a given person. 
Though the purpose is not to present a theory of tragedy per se, the 
sixth chapter of the book acts as an extension of the previous ones in es- 
tablishing the necessity of a metaphorical move away from an uncon- 
scious form of self-deception; such a move is all the more crucial be- 
cause Freud did not elaborate on how to undo a denial. Ver Eecke, then, 
discusses the autobiography of Anthony Moore, who, starting from a 
self-alienating over-identification with a parental figure, was courageous 
enough to accept the help of others close to him and familiar with his 
cultural milieu, with the result that he finally accepted his difficult 
truths both epistemologically and emotionally. Ultimately, though, the 
“truth about oneself can only be discovered by the self” (p. 125). These 
last words of Ver Eecke’s book point to a promising self-fulfillment that 
goes beyond Oedipus’ tragedy.—Marcella Tarozzi Goldsmith, New York, 
NY. 
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AMERICAN CATHOLIC PHILOSOPHICAL QUARTERLY 
Vol. 80, No. 2, Spring 2006 


Anselm’s Definition of Free Will: A Hierarchical Interpretation, 
STAN R. TYVOLL 


Anselm defines free will as “the ability to keep uprightness of will for 
the sake of uprightness itself” rather than as the ability to sin or not sin. I ful- 
fill two objectives pertaining to his definition. First, I show that his definition 
should be interpreted as a hierarchical account of free will, one that empha- 
sizes the idea that an agent’s will is free if she is able to have the will she 
wants to have. The interpretation is based on Anselm’s hierarchical account 
of the structure of the will. Secondly, I show that Anselm’s theory of ultimate 
responsibility, when added to the hierarchical interpretation of his definition, 
provides an answer to one of the primary objections to the hierarchical ap- 
proach to free will. 


Aquinas and Onto-Theology, MEROLD WESTPHALL 


For Heidegger, onto-theology is the use of abstract, impersonal catego- 
ries under the principle of sufficient reason that has one goal and two results. 
The goal is to make God fully intelligible to human understanding. The re- 
sults are the disappearance of mystery from our understanding of God and 
the loss of any religious significance for the “God” that results. I argue that 
Aquinas is not guilty of onto-theology because his use of abstract, impersonal 
categories is subsumed (aufgehoben, teleologically suspended) in his use of 
personal categories and because his doctrine of analogy retains mystery in 
our understanding of God. 


The Thomistic Telescope: Truth and Identity, JOHN MILBANK 


The following essay explores the way in which notions of truth are 
linked to those of secure identity and hence to certain mathematical issues, 
from Plato and Aristotle onward. It argues that this recognition underlies 
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traditional resorts to notions of form or eidos as securing both particular and 
general identity—at once the integrity of things and the link among things. I 
contend that nominalism rightly saw that there were certain problems with 
this notion in terms of the strict application of the logical law of identity and 
the recognition of the “artificial” character of human understanding. How- 
ever, I also argue that the most extreme fulfillment of the nominalist program 
after Frege itself ran foul of the law of identity because of the paradoxes of 
set theory. In the face of this double impasse I press for a re-configured Tho- 
mistic realism, taking account of the insights of Nicholas of Cusa that would 
abandon the ultimacy of the law of identity as paradoxically the only way to 
save identity and so truth, and would admit that the passage to the recogni- 
tion of universals lies through the human creative construction of universals. 
Realism can still be saved here because in the Divine Son or Logos, in whom 
human reason participates, divine ideas are at once made and seen. 


The Theory of Friendship in Erasmus and Thomas More, JAMES 
MCEVOY 


The foundation of humanist friendship and its purpose lay in the sharing 
of the Christian faith accompanied by the love of classical letters. The ideas 
of Erasmus concerning friendship are best developed in his Adagia, and thus 
in relationship to the ancient proverbs on the subject. The approval given by 
him to the classical, humanistic ideal of noble, virtuous, equal, and lasting 
friendship contrasts with Thomas More’s traditional conception of friendship 
which derived directly from Christian sources. More held that the experience 
of friendship is a partial anticipation of the secure friendship of heaven, 
where we may hope that all will “be merry together”—not just our friends in 
this life but our enemies too. 


Tradition, Dialectic, and Ideology: Contemporary Conflicts in 
Historical Perspective, VINCENT COLAPIETRO 


The task of philosophy is examined in reference to the actual circum- 
stances of academic philosophy, principally in the United States. The author 
challenges the still prevalent tendency to conceive academic philosophy as 
an affair split into two camps—most often identified as analytic and Conti- 
nental philosophy. Moreover, he proposes a distinctive understanding of the 
dialectical approach to philosophical query, one attuned to the traditional 
character of the relevant alternatives and also to the ideological dimension of 
contemporary disputes, but not one necessarily undertaken for sake of re- 
solving disagreements or achieving consensus. The very goals animating the 
process of working through substantive, methodological, and other differ- 
ences (in a word, animating dialectic) are themselves critical foci of an ongo- 
ing process open not only to question but also alteration: the aims of query 
are being continuously transformed or redefined in course of this undertak- 
ing. In proposing this understanding of dialectic, he draws heavily on the ex- 
amples of Richard J. Bernstein, John McCumber, and especially John E. 
Smith. Finally, the author offers an example of how such an approach can be 
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effectively eliminated, even by an individual who in almost every other re- 
spect is an exemplary philosopher. If (as John Courtney Murray, S.J., asserts) 
civility “dies with the death of dialogue,” philosophy can live only by the con- 
tinual renewal of genuine dialogue across diverse traditions. 


Science of Being, Science of Faith: Philosophy and Theology 
according to Heidegger, MICHAEL J. BROGAN 


This essay is a critical investigation of Heidegger’s insistence on the ab- 
solute difference between philosophy, defined as fundamental ontology, and 
theology, understood as the “ontic” “science of faith.” Focusing primarily on 
two important works from 1927, “Phenomenology and Theology” and Being 
and Time, I argue that the distinction between the two disciplines begins to 
blur in light of the circular character of hermeneutical understanding as 
Heidegger himself describes it. Ontology, he concedes, has ontic roots in the 
authentic self-understanding of Dasein. I maintain that this understanding in- 
volves an interpretive decision that, lacking the pure phenomenological ratio- 
nality Heidegger attributes to it, looks much like the faith he would banish 
from philosophy. 


Adventures of the Reduction: Jacques Taminiauax’s Metamorphoses 
of Phenomenological Reduction, DERMOT MORGAN 


In his illuminating Aquinas Lecture Jacques Taminiaux offers a bold in- 
terpretation of certain contemporary European philosophers in terms of the 
way in which they react to and transform Husserl’s phenomenological reduc- 
tion. He highlights issues relating to embodiment, personhood, and value. 
Taminiaux sketches Husserl’s emerging conception of the reduction and crit- 
icizes certain Cartesian assumptions that Husserl retains even after the re- 
duction, and specifically the assumption that directly experienced mental 
acts and states are not given in adumbrations but present themselves as they 
are. Heidegger too does not escape a certain Cartesian dualism with his privi- 
leging of the individual authentic self over and against the inauthentic das 
Man. Taminiaux portrays post-Heideggerian philosophy (specifically Arendt, 
Jonas, and Levinas) as responding to failures or dualisms haunting Husserl'’s 
reduction. Taminiaux is right to insist on the importance of the reduction in 
Husserl and also, despite appearances, in Heidegger, but it is not clear that 
the meditations of Arendt, Jonas, and Levinas can really be seen as respond- 
ing to failures in the reduction. Furthermore, Taminiaux downplays the cen- 
trality of Husserl’s commitment to transcendental idealism and his represen- 
tation of the epoch and reduction as ways of breaking through the natural 
attitude to reach the transcendental attitude of the non-participating specta- 
tor. 
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Sufficiency or Priority? YITZHAK BENBAJI 


The doctrine of sufficiency has become a popular theme for philosophi- 
cal analysis. In particular, Roger Crisp has recently developed a very attrac- 
tive version of it. The paper criticizes Crisp's version arguing against a gen- 
eral requirement to give priority to the less advantaged. It offers to resolve 
distributive conflicts in favor of another version of the doctrine which is dis- 
tinctive insofar as it attaches importance to a plurality of critical thresholds, 
and regards the number of beneficiaries less important than the size of the 
benefits. Thus, the view requires us to benefit individuals in way that is sensi- 
tive to how many thresholds the beneficiaries fall below, the size of the bene- 
fits each might receive, and the number of potential beneficiaries. 


Quinean Skepticism about de re Modality after David Lewis, JOHN 
DIVERS 


The classic articulation of Quine’s skepticism about de re modalizing is 
his Reference and Modality argument against the semantic and metaphysical 
coherence of de re modal predication. Lewis’s theory of de re modality al- 
lows us to construct a response to Quine that shows up a crucial flaw in that 
argument. Moreover, Lewis’s counterpart theory of de re modality is one that 
an exacting Quinean should find ideologically congenial. So what scope re- 
mains for a neo-Quinean, but post-counterpart-theoretic, skepticism about de 
re modalizing? The author considers, but resists, the natural thought that 
such skepticism ought to focus on the apparent ontological commitments of 
counterpart theory. Rather, he suggests, the natural and proper focus for a 
skepticism about de re modalizing is the continuing absence of any substan- 
tial account of the utility or function of de re modal judgment—an account 
that would rid us of the temptation simply to abstain from making such judg- 
ments. 


Empirical Concepts and the Content of Experience, HANNAH 
GINSBORG 


The view that the content of experience is conceptual is often felt to 
conflict with the empiricist intuition that experience precedes thought, rather 
than vice versa. This concern is explicitly articulated by Ayers as an objec- 
tion both to McDowell and Davidson, and to the conceptualist view more 
generally. The paper aims to defuse the objection in its general form by pre- 
senting a version of conceptualism which is compatible with empiricism. It 
proposes an account of observational concepts on which possession of such 
a concept involves more than the ability for perceptual discrimination, but 
less than the capacity to employ the concept in inferences: it consists in the 
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capacity to perceptually discriminate objects with the awareness that one is 
discriminating as one ought. This understanding of concept-possession al- 
lows us make sense of experiences' having conceptual content without sup- 
posing that the subject must grasp the relevant concepts prior to having those 
experiences. 


Nietzsche’s Metaphysics in the Birth of Tragedy, BEATRICE HANS- 
PILE 


This paper analyzes the metaphysical assumptions underlying the Birth 
of Tragedy. First, it argues against previous interpretations (in particular J. 
Young’s) that reading the text from a strict Schopenhauerian perspective 
makes it impossible (a) to construe the Apollonian and the Dionysian without 
contradiction and (b) to understand the redemptive function attributed to art 
by the Birth. Second, the paper offers a reconstruction of Nietzsche’s incho- 
ate Artisten Metaphysik which allows for both. Finally, it examines the status 
of this metaphysics. Against the widely spread view that Nietzsche cannot 
have been serious about it, that it must be seen as a myth and ultimately dis- 
carded, the paper argues that Nietzsche was serious about this metaphysics 
precisely insofar as he saw and offered it as a myth, a claim which is 
grounded in a reexamination of the relation between knowledge, myth and 
metaphysical truth in Nietzsche’s early work. 


Non-Mereological Universalism, KRISTIE MILLER 


This paper develops a version of universalism that is non-mereological. 
Broadly speaking, nonmereological universalism is the thesis that for any ar- 
bitrary set of objects and times, there is a persisting object, which, at each of 
those times, is constituted by those of the objects that exist at that time. The 
author considers two general versions of nonmereological universalism, one 
which takes basic simples to be enduring objects, and the other which takes 
simples to be instantaneous. One version, universalist endurantism, is ‘non- 
mereological’ in that the relation that holds between instantaneous fusions 
and persisting objects is not the part/whole relation, but rather, is the relation 
of constitution. The author argues that universalist endurantism not only has 
the various benefits of mereological universalism in allowing vagueness to be 
explicated as semantic indeterminacy, but in addition allows the endurantist 
to hold that some properties are genuinely intrinsic and are exemplified sim- 
pliciter. 


INTERNATIONAL PHILOSOPHICAL QUARTERLY 
Vol. 46, No. 3, September 2006 


Modest Evidentialism, SCOTT F. AIKAN 


Evidentialism is the view that subjects should believe neither more than 
nor contrary to what their current evidence supports. I will critically present 
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two arguments for the view. A common source of resistance to evidentialism 
is that there are intuitive cases where subjects should believe contrary to 
their evidence. I will present modest evidentialism as the view that subjects 
should believe in accord with what their evidence supports, but that this 
norm may be overridden under certain conditions. As such, a modest eviden- 
tialism accommodates the intuitions behind a good deal of traditional anti- 
evidentialism. 


Kant on Conscience, ‘Indirect’ Duty, and Moral Error, JENS 
TIMMERMANN 


Kant’s concept of conscience has been largely neglected by scholars and 
contemporary moral philosophers alike, as has his concept of ‘indirect’ duty. 
Admittedly, neither of them is foundational within his ethical theory, but a 
correct account of both in their own right and in combination can shed some 
new light on Kant’s moral philosophy as a whole. In this paper, I first examine 
a key passage in which Kant systematically discusses the role of conscience, 
then give a systematic account of ‘indirect’ duties and the function of hypo- 
thetical imperatives in the course of their generation. I then turn to the possi- 
bility of moral error and the part ‘indirect’ duty can play in its prevention. In 
conclusion, I try to show how clarifying the concept of ‘indirect’ duty can 
help us to shed light on the nature of Kantian ethics as a whole. 


Leibniz on Concept and Substance, MICHAEL K. SHIM 


A historically persistent way of reading Leibniz regards him as some 
kind of conceptualist. According to this interpretation, Leibniz was either an 
ontological conceptualist or an epistemological conceptualist. As an ontolog- 
ical conceptualist, Leibniz is taken to hold the view that there exist only con- 
cepts. As an epistemological conceptualist, he is seen as believing that we 
think only with concepts. I argue against both conceptualist renditions. I con- 
front the ontological conceptualist view with Leibniz’s metaphysics of cre- 
ation. If the ontological conceptualist interpretation were right, then Leibniz 
could not invoke compossibility as a criterion of creation. But since he does 
invoke compossibility as a criterion of creation, the ontological conceptualist 
approach cannot be right. I confront the epistemological conceptualist inter- 
pretation with Leibniz’s assertion of non-conceptual content. Since Leibniz 
acknowledges non-conceptual content at least when it comes to metaphysi- 
cal knowledge, Leibniz could not have been an epistemological conceptualist 
either. So, Leibniz could not have been a conceptuailist at all. 


Stoic Realpolitik, FIRMIN DEBRANANDER 


Thanks to its doctrines of natural right and moral egalitarianism And to 
its prominent historical role in defying totalitarian government, Stoicism is 
often cited as a touchstone for liberal democracy. Less well known, however, 
is an alternate lineage, culminating in a Stoic Realpolitik that emerges in Jus- 
tus Lipsius’s political writings. The foundation of this Realpolitik becomes in- 
creasingly clear in the progression of Stoic thought through Seneca, Epicte- 
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tus, and Marcus Aurelius. Tracing this lineage reveals that the subject of 
politics is fundamentally problematic for Stoicism, especially since the deni- 
gration of politics is central to Stoic ethics. The Stoics ultimately arrive at a 
surprising moral pessimism, evidenced most prominently in the Meditations. 
In Lipsius’s version of Stoic Realpolitik, the populace is characterized with in- 
constancy of behavior, and Stoicism is viewed as a resource for steeling the 
prince’s character against the masses, whose moral emendation is hopeless. 


The Aristotelian Prescription: Skepticism, Retortion, and 
Transcendental Arguments, ADRIAN BARDON 


From a number of quarters have come attempts to answer some form of 
skepticism—about knowledge of the external world, freedom of the will, or 
moral reasons-——by showing it to be performatively self-defeating. Examples 
of this strategy are subject to the criticism that they fail to shift the burden of 
proof from the anti-skeptical position, and so fail to establish the epistemic 
entitlement they seek. To these approaches I contrast one way of understand- 
ing Kant’s core anti-skeptical arguments in the Critique of Pure Reason. 
Kant’s goal is the more modest one of showing the applicability of the con- 
cepts of substance and cause to experience, against those who might call 
such application incoherent or a category mistake. I explain why this goal 
makes Kant’s approach more promising than those of neo-Kantian practitio- 
ners of otherwise structurally-similar strategies. 


Potential Being and the Source of Cosmic Order, GARY ATKINSON 


This paper argues (a) that the concept of ‘potential being’ is central to 
the theory and practice of contemporary cosmology and evolutionary sci- 
ence, and (b) that the reality of potential being points to the existence of an 
intelligent and purposive cause of the intelligible order among potential be- 
ings that existed from the first moments of the Big Bang. The paper intro- 
duces and explains the concept of ‘potential being’ and then traces the exist- 
ence of potential beings back to the beginnings of the cosmos at the instant of 
the Big Bang. This primeval existence of potential beings is shown to possess 
a character and order that points to a cause external to that order. The paper 
concludes with a consideration of the features that must be possessed by that 
external cause in order to make sense of what we know. 


INTERNATIONAL PHILOSOPHICAL QUARTERLY 
Vol. 46, No. 4, December 2006 


MacIntyre and the Moralization of Enquiry, CHRISTOPHER 
TOLLEFSEN 


Are there moral norms or virtues, the application or exercise of which 
are necessary for successful progress in enquiry? This paper considers the 
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work of one thinker who is convinced of an affirmative answer to this ques- 
tion, Alasdair Macintyre. For Macintyre, the possibility of progress in enquiry 
depends, ultimately, on the way in which the virtues, and related normative 
requirements such as that demanding narrative unity to a life, shape and gov- 
em the context and practice of enquiry. Correlatively, MacIntyre has identi- 
fied the role that moral failings can play in intellectual error and corrupted 
forms of enquiry. 


Hegel on the Life of the Understanding, DAVID MORRIS 


This article clarifies Hegel’s argument within “Force and the Under- 
standing” in his Phenomenology of Spirit by developing Hegel’s underlying 
point through discussion of recent and ongoing issues concerning explana- 
tion in natural and psychological science. The latter proceeds by way of a 
critical discussion of the problem of other minds and the “theory theory of 
mind.” The article thereby shows how and why Hegel’s analysis of the under- 
standing inaugurates a crucial transition in his Phenomenology, from con- 
sciousness to self-consciousness and life. Putting Hegel’s underlying points 
into conversation with recent science shows how his point—that scientific 
understanding is not abstract but embedded in human life—still speaks to 
science. 


Aquinas on Non-Voluntary Acts, JEFFREY HAUSE 


Aquinas argues that an agent’s act may be voluntary, involuntary, or 
even non-voluntary. An agent performs a non-voluntary act on these condi- 
tions: (a) the agent does not know the act falls under a certain description D, 
(b) the act under D is not contrary to the agent’s will, and (c) if the agent had 
known that the act fell under D, the agent would still have performed it. 
Aquinas’s full account of non-voluntary acts is terse and ambiguous and 
seems to contradict his fuller, more articulate, and philosophically rich views 
on voluntary and involuntary acts. The appearance of inconsistency, how- 
ever, is illusory. Once understood, his account of non-voluntary acts clarifies 
various aspects of his theory of responsibility that are hard to glean from 
other discussions and reveals just how strongly Aquinas is inclined to Augus- 
tinian internalism. 


Wu-wei and the Decentering of the Subject in Lao-Zhuang: An 
Alternative Approach in the Philosophy of Religion, CHANGCHI 
HAO 


This essay attempts to provide an alternative approach to the philoso- 
phy of religion through a new interpretation of Daoist philosophy in light of 
Husserl’s phenomenology. I argue that Lao-Zhuang’s wu-wei should be under- 
stood as a reduction of our existential and conceptual beliefs about the real- 
ity of this world. In Lao-Zhuang, wu-wei is related to the theme of decenter- 
ing of the subject. In order to be a true self, we have to make space at the 
core of our being for Dao to appear. The authentic selfhood is constituted in 
its correct relation to Dao. In Daoist philosophy of religion, the center of 
gravity in the relation between Dao and the world (or worlds) is shifted from 
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this world to Dao, and the problematic in the philosophy of religion is dis- 
placed from a truth-oriented issue to a receptivity issue. 


The Humanity of the Word: Personal Agency in Hermeneutics and 
Humanism, JOHN ARTHOS 


Gadamer’s hermeneutic project is an effort to rejoin what he called the 
“unbroken tradition of rhetorical and humanist culture” to its own thought. 
My focus here is on the distinctive hermeneutic schematism of persons and 
culture in conjunction with the Renaissance doctrine of prudence. The com- 
plex hermeneutic understanding of human community requires a balancing 
act that privileges the agency of language and culture by denying the domin- 
ion of the sovereign self. Further, it employs a reflux or interanimation that 
refuses to diminish the dignity of the person. Classical and Christian human- 
ism already had something of this complex notion of agency that served as a 
seedbed for the hermeneutic achievement. By reading that earlier conception 
through the lens of his own time, Gadamer’s complex voicing of personhood 
expresses the dispersion and unity of human being as a unique balance of 
classical and modern insight. 


Second-Best Realism and Functional Pragmatism, JAMES W. FELT, 
S.J. 


The functional pragmatism advocated by Nicholas Rescher derives from 
the conviction that we have no strict evidence for the existence of extramen- 
tal reality and therefore must postulate it in order to make any sense of truth, 
communication, and scientific projects. This essay challenges Rescher’s 
starting point by arguing that the reason extramental reality cannot be argued 
to is because it is immediately evident. But then to claim that one must postu- 
late it is to adopt only a second-best kind of realism. 


JOURNAL OF THE HISTORY OF PHILOSOPHY 
Vol. 45, No. 1, January 2007 


Beeckman, Descartes and the Force of Motion, RICHARD ARTHUR 


In this reassessment of Descartes’ debt to his mentor Isaac Beeckman, I 
argue that they share the same basic conception of motion: the force of a 
body's motion—understood as the force of persisting in that motion, shorn of 
any connotations of internal cause—is conserved through God's direct ac- 
tion, is proportional to the speed and magnitude of the body, and is gained or 
lost only through collisions. I contend that this constitutes a fully coherent 
ontology of motion, original with Beeckman and consistent with his atomism, 
which, notwithstanding Descartes’ own profoundly original contributions to 
the theory of motion, is basic to all Descartes' further work in natural philos- 
ophy. 
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The Eleatic Descartes, THOMAS LENNON 


Given Descartes’s conception of extension, space and body, there are 
deep problems about how there can be any real motion. The argument here is 
that in fact Descartes takes motion to be only phenomenal. The paper sets 
out the problems generated by taking motion to be real, the solution to them 
found in the Cartesian texts, and an explanation of those texts in which Des- 
cartes appears on the contrary to regard motion as real. 


Concurrence or Divergence? Reconciling Descartes’s Physics with 
his Metaphysics, HELEN HATTAB 


This paper interprets Descartes’s use of the Scholastic doctrine of di- 
vine concurrence in light of contemporaneous sources, and argues against 
two prevailing occasionalist interpretations. On the first occasionalist read- 
ing God’s concurrence or cooperation with natural causes is always mediate 
(i.e., concurrence reduces to God’s continual recreation of substances). The 
second reading restricts God’s immediate concurrence to his co-action with 
minds. This paper shows that Descartes’s metaphysical commitments do not 
necessitate either form of occasionalism, and that he is more plausibly and 
charitably read as appropriating elements of Scholastic views on concur- 
rence to bridge the gap between his metaphysics and physics. 


The Evolution of Henry More's Theory of Divine Absolute Space, 
JASPER REID 


This paper charts the gradual development of a theory of real space, un- 
derlying the created world and constituted by the extension of God Himself, 
in the writings of the Cambridge Platonist, Henry More. It identifies two im- 
pediments to More’s embracing such a theory in the earlier part of his career, 
namely his initial commitment to the principles that (a) space was not real 
and (b) God was not extended, and it shows how he finally came to renounce 
these principles in order to devise the theory so closely associated with him. 


A Dialogue with Descartes: Newton's Ontology of True and 
Immutable Natures, JIM MCGUIRE 


This article is concerned with Newton’s appropriation of Descartes’ on- 
tology of true and immutable natures in developing his theory of infinitely ex- 
tended space. It contends that unless the part played by the Platonic distinc- 
tion between “being a nature” and “having a nature” in Newton’s thinking is 
properly appreciated the foundation of his doctrine of space in relation to 
God will not be fully understood. It also contends that Newton’s Platonism is 
consistent with his empiricism once the mediating role is made clear that the 
geometry of moving loci play in grounding his intuitions concerning infinite 
natures. 
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Newton and the Reality of Force, ANDREW JANIAK 


Newton’s critics argued that his treatment of gravity in the Principia sad- 
dles him with a substantial dilemma. If he insists that gravity is a real force, 
he must invoke action at a distance because of his explicit failure to charac- 
terize the mechanism underlying gravity. To avoid distant action, however, he 
must admit that gravity is not a real force, and that he has therefore failed to 
discover the actual cause of the phenomena associated with it. A reinterpre- 
tation of Newton’s distinction between the “mathematical” and the “physical” 
treatment of force indicates how he can reject each horn of this dilemma. 


THE PHILOSOPHICAL QUARTERLY 
Vol. 56, No. 225 


A New Argument for Evidentialism, NISHI SHAH 


When we deliberate whether to believe some proposition, we feel imme- 
diately compelled to look for evidence of its truth. Philosophers have labelled 
this feature of doxastic deliberation ‘transparency.’ I argue that resolving the 
disagreement in the ethics of belief between evidentialists and pragmatists 
turns on the correct explanation of transparency. My hypothesis is that it re- 
flects a conceptual truth about belief: a belief that p is correct if and only if p. 
This normative truth entails that only evidence can be a reason for belief. Al- 
though evidentialism does not follow directly from the mere psychological 
truth that we cannot believe for non-evidential reasons, it does follow di- 
rectly from the normative conceptual truth about belief which explains why 
we cannot do so. 


No Norm Needed: on the Aim of Belief, ASBJØRN STEGLICH 
PETERSEN 


Does transparency in doxastic deliberation entail a constitutive norm of 
correctness governing belief, as Shah and Velleman argue? No, because this 
presupposes an implausibly strong relation between normative judgements 
and motivation from such judgements, ignores our interest in truth, and can- 
not explain why we pay different attention to how much justification we have 
for our beliefs in different contexts. An alternative account of transparency is 
available: transparency can be explained by the aim one necessarily adopts in 
deliberating about whether to believe that p. To show this, I reconsider the 
role of the concept of belief in doxastic deliberation, and I defuse ‘the teleolo- 
gian’s dilemma.’ 
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Berkeley on Immediate Perception: Once More unto the Breach, 
GEORGES DICKER 


I have previously argued that within an argument to show that we can- 
not perceive the causes of our sensations, Berkeley's Philonous conflates a 
psychological and an epistemic sense of ‘immediately perceive,’ and uses the 
principle of perceptual immediacy (PPI), that whatever is perceived by the 
senses is immediately perceived. George Pappas has objected that Berkeley 
does not operate with either of these concepts of immediate perception, and 
does not subscribe to (PPI). But I show that Berkeley's argumentative strat- 
egy requires him to use these two concepts, and that the concept of immedi- 
ate perception Pappas attributes to Berkeley would weaken this strategy. I 
also defend attributing to Berkeley a slightly modified version of (PPI), on 
which it both serves his strategy and allows sense perception to incorporate 
what he calls ‘suggestion.’ 


Strict Conditionals: a Negative Result, JAN HEYLEN and LEON 
HORSTEN f 


Jonathan Lowe has argued that a particular variation on C.I. Lewis’ no- 
tion of strict implication avoids the paradoxes of strict implication. We show 
that Lowe’s notion of implication does not achieve this aim, and offer a gen- 
eral argument to demonstrate that no other variation on Lewis’ notion of con- 
stantly strict implication describes the logical behavior of natural-language 
conditionals in a satisfactory way. 


Meta-Ontology and Accidental Unity, PATRICK TONER 


My wife and I and our three children may stand in various relations: be- 
ing a family, being a basketball team, and so on. I show that Frege’s doctrine 
of existence, when coupled with this simple point, easily solves the problem 
of material constitution and blocks the overdetermination argument for elim- 
inativism. It does all this work while providing a plausible and clear reduc- 
tionistic account of material objects. These seem to be very good reasons for 
accepting Frege’s doctrine of existence. 


Against A Priori Reductions, LAURA SCHROETER 


According to David Chalmers and Frank Jackson, conceptual compe- 
tence puts one in a position to have a priori knowledge of conditional claims 
of the form “If my environment is thus and so, then water = H20.” The ratio- 
nale for this position, I argue, rests on controversial semantic assumptions 
about the individuation of meanings or concepts. I sketch a new model of 
conceptual competence, which undermines the apriority of such condition- 
als. 
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PHILOSOPHY 
Vol. 81, No. 2, April 2006 


What is Philosophy? GRAHAM PRIEST 


‘What is philosophy?’ is a question that every professional philosopher 
must ask themselves sometimes. In a sense, of course, they know: they spend 
much time doing it. But in another sense, the answer to the question is not at 
all obvious. In the same way, any person knows by acquaintance what breath- 
ing is; but this does not mean that they know the nature of breathing: its 
mechanism and function. The nature of breathing, in this sense, is now well 
understood; the nature of philosophy, by contrast, is still very much an open 
question. One of the reasons this is so is that the nature of philosophy is itself 
a philosophical question, so uncontentious answers are not to be expected— 
if philosophers ever ceased disagreeing with one another our profession 
would be done for. (More of this anon.) Moreover, it is a hard philosophical 
question. Many great philosophers, including Plato, Hegel, and others, have 
suggested answers to it. But their answers would now be given little cre- 
dence. In the thirty or so years that I have been doing philosophy there have 
been two views about the nature of philosophy which have had wide accep- 
tance. These are the views of the later Wittgenstein and of Derrida. In the first 
two parts of this paper I will describe these views and explain why I find 
them unsatisfactory. I will then go on, in the final part of paper, to outline a 
view that inspires more confidence in me. 


Passing by the Naturalistic Turn: On Quine’s Cul-de-Sac, P.M.S. 
HACKER 


Naturalism, it has been said, is the distinctive development in philoso- 
phy over the last thirty years. There has been a naturalistic turn away from 
the a priori methods of traditional philosophy to a conception of philosophy 
as continuous with natural science. The doctrine has been extensively dis- 
cussed and has won considerable following in the USA. This is, on the whole, 
not true of Britain and continental Europe, where the pragmatist tradition 
never took root, and the temptations of scientism in philosophy were less al- 
luring. 


Moral Competence and Bernard Williams, ABIGAIL L. ROSENTHAL 


More than twenty years ago the late Bernard Williams published a paper 
under the oxymoronic title of ‘Moral Luck,’ which claimed that chance 
shapes moral standing, and that moral standing, like social or professional 
standing, has its winners and losers, successes and failures. Williams’ final 
book, Truth and Truthfulness: An Essay in Genealogy, offered as a ‘fiction’ a 
sociobiological genealogy of moral standing, and worked to free some of the 
virtues associated with it—such as integrity, Accuracy, and Sincerity—from 
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the taint of these presumed primitive origins. Whatever the proceeds of this 
exercise in saving reductionism from itself, it seemed that ‘moral luck’—the 
earlier category—had come through it essentially undamaged. 


Punishment and Repentance, JOHN TASIOULAS 


In philosophical writings, the practice of punishment standardly fea- 
tures as a terrain over which comprehensive moral theories—in the main, 
versions of ‘consequentialism’ and ‘deontology—have fought a prolonged 
and inconclusive battle. The grip of this top-down model of the relationship 
between philosophical theory and punitive practice is so tenacious that even 
the most seemingly innocent concern with the ‘consequences’ of punishment 
is often read, if not as an endorsement of consequentialism, then at least as 
the registering of a consequentialist point. But to suppose that repentance or 
crime prevention, for example, are goods that punishment characteristically 
aims to secure is hardly to endorse the maximization of some value or set of 
values as the fundamental criterion of moral rightness. Equally, an appeal to 
desert or rights in the justification of punishment does not commit one to the 
deontological claim that these norms have a basis independent of human in- 
terests. This suggests that the prevalence of the top-down model may owe 
more to the inertia of established usage, or the temptations of over- 
intellectualization, than one might initially have supposed. 


A Defense of Quasi-Memory, REBECCA ROACHE 


Is it conceptually possible for one person to ‘remember’ the experiences 
of another person? Many philosophical discussions of personal identity sup- 
pose that this is possible. For example, some philosophers believe that our 
personal identity through time consists in the continuation of our mental 
lives, including the holding of memories over time. However, since a person’s 
Memories are necessarily memories of her own experiences, a definition of 
personal identity in terms of memory risks circularity. To avoid this, we must 
invoke the concept of ‘quasi-memory’. From my quasi-memory of doing x, I 
cannot infer that I did x; but I can infer that somebody did x. It is then a fur- 
ther question as to whether the person who did x is me, the answer to which 
will depend upon what we believe personal identity to consist in. Quasi-mem- 
ory, then, allows us to separate the concept of memory from the concept of 
personal identity. 


PHILOSOPHY 
Vol. 81, No. 3, July 2006 


A Séance with an Immortal, ROY SORENSEN 


To understand death, you need to compare mortality with immortality. I 
am here to help. In addition to my personal testimony, I present highlights 
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from a survey of immortal species and a survey of infinitistic varieties of mor- 
tality. These field studies rebut Fredrich Nietzsche’s thesis that immortality is 
inevitably repetitious, Bernard Williams’ allegation that immortality is inevita- 
bly boring, and Epicurus’ thesis that death cannot be bad for you. On the pos- 
itive side, the study shows that the main difference between immortality and 
mortality are quantitative. Attention is also given to some striking qualitative 
differences. 


Kant and Maria von Herbert: Reticence vs. Deception, JAMES 
MAHON 


This article argues for a distinction between reticence and lying on the 
basis of what Kant says about reticence in his correspondence with Maria 
von Herbert and in his other ethical writings, and defends this distinction 
against the objections of Rae Langton (‘Duty and Desolation,’ Philosophy 67, 
no. 262 [October 1992]: 481-505). Lying is necessarily deceptive, whereas ret- 
icence is not necessarily deceptive. Allowing another person to remain igno- 
rant of some matter is a form of reticence that is not deceptive. This form of 
reticence may be ethically permissible. 


Did Wittgenstein Practice What He Preached? JOHN COOK 


Wittgenstein made numerous pronouncements about philosophical 
method. But did he practice what he preached? Cook addresses this question 
by studying Wittgenstein’s treatment of the problem of other minds, tracing a 
line of argument that runs through his writings and lectures from the early 
1930s to the 1950s. Cook finds that there is an inconsistency between Wit- 
tgenstein’s methodological advice and his actual practice. Instead of bringing 
words back from their metaphysical to their everyday use, he allows himself 
to use uncritically words whose provenance is clearly metaphysical. 


The Nonindividuation Argument Against Zygotic Personhood, 
LOUIS GUENIN 


I consider the argument, thought to clinch the moral case for use of a hu- 
man embryo solely as a means, that (i) only a human individual can be a per- 
son, (ii) because it can happen at any time before formation of the primitive 
streak that an embryo splits into monozygotic twins, no embryo in which the 
primitive streak has not formed is a human individual, and therefore (iii) no 
embryo in which the primitive streak has not formed is a person. I explore 
the following proffered arguments for (ii): (a) indivisibility is a necessary 
condition of individuality, (b) nonidentity of an embryo with successor twins 
impugns the embryo’s individuality, and (c) totipotency of an embryo’s con- 
stituents is inconsistent with the embryo’s being a human individual. These 
arguments are tested and found wanting; so too is an alternative to (a), the ar- 
gument that indivisibility is intrinsic to personhood. Whereupon (ii) is unsus- 
tained. In search of ways to rehabilitate the nonindividuation argument, I can- 
vass alternative metaphysical views and inquire further into biological 
individuality, but find that the argument cannot be saved. I conclude by ana- 
lyzing where this leaves matters concerning the morality of embryo use. 
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Kantian Duties to the Self, Explained and Defended, JENS 
TIMMERMAN 


The present article is an attempt to clarify the Kantian conception of du- 
ties to the self and to defend them against common objections. Kant’s thesis 
that all duty rests on duties to the self is shown to follow from the autonomy 
of the human will; and the allegation that they are impossible because the 
agent could always release himself from such a duty turns out to be question- 
begging. There is no attempt to prove that there are such duties, but they are 
revealed to be an indispensable part of morality. Traditional attributes of 
moral commands, such as ‘categoricity or ‘overridingness’ make no sense in 
a one-sidedly other-regarding or social conception of morality. 


PHRONESIS 
Vol. 54, No. 3, September 2006 


Akrasia in the Protagoras and the Republic, MICHAEL MORRIS 


Although it is a commonplace that the Protagoras and the Republic 
present diffent views of akrasia, the nature of the difference is not well un- 
derstood. I argue that the logic of the famous argument in the Protagoras 
turns just on two crucial assumptions: that desiring is having evaluative be- 
liefs (or that valuing is desiring), and that no one can have contradictory pref- 
erences at the same time; hedonism is not essential to the logic of the argu- 
ment. And the logic of the argument for the division of the soul in the 
Republic requires the rejection of just the second of these assumptions, but 
not the evaluative conception of desire. I also maintain that Plato was aware, 
at the time of composition, of these features of the argumentation of his dia- 
logues. Finally, I argue that there is reason to think that, even at the time of 
the Protagoras, Plato held the conception of the soul expressed in the Repub- 
lic, and not anything like that expressed in the famous argument of the Pro- 
tagoras. The Protagoras view, even without hedonism, is a poor expression 
of the thesis that virtue is knowledge. 


The Opening of On Interpretation: Toward a More Literal Reading, 
MATTHEW D. WALLZ 


Aristotle begins On Interpretation with an analysis of the existence of 
linguistic entities as both physical and meaningful. Two things have been 
lacking for a full appreciation of this analysis: a more literal translation of the 
passage and an ample understanding of the distinction between symbols and 
signs. In this article, therefore, I first offer a translation of this opening pas- 
sage (16al-9) that allows the import of Aristotle’s thinking to strike the 
reader. Then I articulate the distinction between symbol and sign so crucial 
to understanding this passage. Aristotle employs this distinction, I argue, in 
order to show how the linguistic entities he defines later in On Interpretation 
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(that is, name, verb, denial, affirmation, declaration, and articulation) are 
both conventional and natural, owing to their being both symbols and signs, 
respectively. Finally, I suggest why Aristotle’s analysis of how linguistic enti- 
ties exist as both physical and meaningful is fitting, since man himself, “the 
animal that has speech,” lives at the boundary between nature and intelli- 
gence. 


Sources of Delusion in Analytica Posteriora 1.5, PIETER SJOERD 
HASPER 


Aristotle’s philosophically most explicit and sophisticated account of 
the concept of a (primary-)universal proof is found, not in Analytica Poste- 
riora 1.4, where he introduces the notion, but in 1.5. In 1.4 Aristotle merely 
says that a universal proof must be of something arbitrary as well as of some- 
thing primary and seems to explain primacy in extensional terms, as concern- 
ing the largest possible domain. In 1.5 Aristotle improves upon this account 
after considering three ways in which we may delude ourselves into thinking 
we have a primary-universal proof. These three sources of delusion are 
shown to concern situations in which our arguments do establish the desired 
conclusion for the largest possible domain, but still fail to be real primary- 
universal proofs. Presupposing the concept of what may be called an immedi- 
ate proof, in which something is proved of an arbitrary individual, Aristotle in 
response now demands that a proof be immediate of the primary thing itself 
and goes on to sketch a framework in which an intensional criterion for pri- 
macy can be formulated. 


For the most part this article is a comprehensive and detailed commen- 
tary on Aristotle’s very concise exposition in 1.5. One important result is that 
the famous passage 74a17-25 referring to two ways of proving the alternation 
of proportions cannot be used as evidence for the development of pre- 
Euclidean mathematics. 


RATIO 
Vol. 19, No. 3, September 2006 


Underdetermination and the Argument from Indirect Confirmation, 
SORIN BANGU 


In this paper I criticize one of the most convincing recent attempts to re- 
sist the underdetermination thesis, Laudan’s argument from indirect confir- 
mation. Laudan highlights and rejects a tacit assumption of the underdetermi- 
nation theorist, namely that theories can be confirmed only by empirical 
evidence that follows from them. He shows that once we accept that theories 
can also be confirmed indirectly, by evidence not entailed by them, the skep- 
tical conclusion does not follow. I agree that Laudan is right to reject this as- 
sumption, but I argue that his explanation of how the rejection of this as- 
sumption blocks the skeptical conclusion is flawed. I conclude that the 
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argument from indirect confirmation is not effective against the underdeter- 
mination thesis. 


Creating Identities, Creating Values? OLIVER BLACK 


A popular view is that we create our own identities and values. An at- 
tractive version of this is the thesis that the creation of values follows from 
the creation of identities. The thesis is best supported by a conception of 
identity in terms of projects and a conception of values that are internal to 
projects. The line of thought is: I create my projects; in creating my projects, I 
create values internal to them; so I create those values. This paper argues 
that the thesis faces a dilemma: it is either true but uninteresting or interest- 
ing but false. The dilemma persists whether the values in question are con- 
ceived as purpose-relative, as moral, or as both purpose-relative and moral. 


What Are Desires Good for? Towards a Coherent Endorsement 
Theory, KRISTER BYKVIST 


Desire-based theories of well-being are often said to accept (G), x is 
good for a person just in case he wants it, and (B), x is better for a person 
than y just in case he prefers x to y. I shall argue that (G) and (B) are incon- 
sistent, and this inconsistency resists any plausible refinement of these prin- 
ciples. The inconsistency is brought out by cases in which our wants and 
preferences for certain life-options are contingent on which life-option we re- 
alize. My argument can be generalized to endorsement theories that define a 
person's good as the right combination of some kind of objective desirability 
and subjective endorsement, and allow preferences to be tie-breakers when 
the compared objects are equally desirable (or incommensurable). My con- 
clusions will not just be negative. I shall argue that if the choice is between 
(G) and (B), the most attractive option is to keep (G), slightly refined, and 
drop (B). 


Papineau on Etiological Teleosemantics for Beliefs, JOSEPH 
MENDOLA 


Teleosemantics holds that the contents of psychological states depend 
crucially on the functions of such states. Etiological accounts of function 
hold that the functions of things depend on their histories, especially their 
evolutionary or learning histories. Etiological teleosemantics combines these 
two features. Consider the case of beliefs. Since selection rests on the stable 
effects of things, since beliefs have no obvious effects independent of unsta- 
ble desires, and since desires themselves have mental content, beliefs may 
seem a hard case for etiological teleosemantics. But David Papineau deploys 
the effects of beliefs mediated by conation in an artful way to evade these dif- 
ficulties. I argue that accounts with such an architecture are false. 
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Mind-Independence Disambiguated: Separating the Meat from the 
Straw in the Realism/Anti-Realism Debate, SAM PAGE 


The notion of mind-independence plays a central role in the contempo- 
rary realism/anti-realism debate, but the notion is severely ambiguous and 
consequently the source of considerable misunderstanding. In this paper, 
four kinds of mind-independence are distinguished: ontological, causal, struc- 
tural, and individuative independence. Appreciating these distinctions entails 
that one can reject the individuative independence of the natural world, and 
still maintain that the natural world is causally and structurally independent 
of us. This paper argues that so-called anti-realists, especially Rorty, Putnam, 
and Goodman, are not opposed to the causal and structural independence of 
the natural world, as is frequently alleged, but rather its individuative inde- 
pendence. An acceptance of these points will hopefully put an end to the 
prevalence of strawmen in the debate, and focus attention on meatier issues. 


Does Descartes Deny Consciousness to Animals? JANICE THOMAS 


Contrary to longstanding opinion, Descartes does not deny all feeling 
and awareness to non-human animals. Though he undoubtedly denies that 
animals think, a case can be made that he nonetheless would allow them or- 
ganism consciousness, perceptual consciousness, access consciousness and 
even phenomenal consciousness. Descartes does not employ or accept an 
‘all-or-nothing’ view of consciousness. He merely denies (not that this is a 
small thing) that animals have the capacity for self-conscious reflective re- 
ception or awareness of sensations and feelings. 


MONIST 
Vol. 90, No. 1, January 2007 


Three Rival Versions of Political Enquiry: Althusius and the 
Concept of Sphere Sovereignty, M.R.R. OSSEWAARDE 


Johannes Althusius is usually identified as the father of federalism, who 
was concerned with the division of powers within the sovereign state. The 
general argument is that Althusius’ federalist principle is the principle of sub- 
sidiarity, whichstates that no higher authority can legitimately claim respon- 
sibility for something that a lower authority could do. This paper attempts to 
show that this vision of Althusius is incorrect. It is here argued that Althusius 
is not a federalist, sovereignist, or subsidiarity thinker, but that he developed 
his own alternative to both federalism, sovereignty and subsidiarity. This al- 
ternative is known as sphere sovereignty. By presenting sovereignty, subsid- 
iarity and sphere sovereignty as three rival versions of political alternatives, it 
is shown why Althusius cannot be understood in terms of federalism, sover- 
eignty and subsidiarity. The focus of this paper is therefore on sphere sover- 
eignty, as a key to understanding Althusius. 
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The Normative Limits to the Dispersal of Territorial Sovereignty, 
DANIEL KAUFMAN 


A spate of recent work urges the dismantling (O'Neil), ‘vertical diffu- 
sion’ (Pogge), or ‘unbundling’ (Elkins) of state sovereignty, blamed for an ar- 
ray of evils: aggressive nationalism, obstructing global cooperation on the 
environment and justice, and promoting war and human rights abuses. These 
writers universally neglect features of sovereignty, however, which contrib- 
ute to or are even indispensable for democratic community, administration of 
justice, efficient governance, and civic virtue and tolerance. All commit the 
function atomist fallacy: analysing separately the optimal government level 
and borders for each administrative function. But modern society requires a 
state budget that can allocate investment flexibly across different functions. 
A taxation system to finance this budget must be centralised and integtrated 
with a centralised legal administration. In fact the most essential public 
goods can be produced only by clustering together administrative functions, 
and by integrating a myriad of government and non-government institutions 
into an interdependent democratic community. 


The Crooked Timber of Reality: Sovereignty, Jurisdiction and the 
Confusions of Human Rights, JOHN LAUGHLAND 


Arguments against state sovereignty are becoming increasingly com- 
mon, as human rights activists seek to subject political power to the criminal 
justice system, in particular through the creation of international criminal tri- 
bunals and other supranational organisations with coercive powers. These 
arguments are based on the fallacy that the logic of political responsibility 
can be side-stepped by an appeal to universal morality. (“Who guards the 
guardians themselves?’) Sovereignty in any case means constitutional inde- 
pendence, not the discretionary power of a government. The argument is also 
historically false: the jurisprudence of the Nuremberg trials, for instance, is 
explicitly committed to the preservation of state sovereignty. The writings of 
the French jurist, Michel Villey, help us to understand how moral imperatives 
are in fact compatible with the logic of state sovereignty. The rule of law can 
be protected only when moral rules are applied within a specific territory by 
the legally authoritative political bodies of a sovereign state. 


AUSTRALASIAN JOURNAL OF PHILOSOPHY 
Vol. 84, No. 3, September 2006 


Now is the Time, MAX CRESSWELL 


The aim of this paper is to consider some logical aspects of the debate 
between the view that the present is the only ‘real’ time, and the view that the 
present is not in any way metaphysically privileged. In particular I shall set 
out a language of first-order predicate tense logic with a now predicate, anda 
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first order (extensional) language with an abstraction operator, in such a way 
that each language can be shewn to be exactly translatable into the other. I 
shew that this translation is preserved at the metalinguistic level, so that 
equivalent truth conditions can be defined in a tensed metalanguage or an in- 
dexical metalanguage. I then make some remarks about the connection be- 
tween proofs of relative consistency and metaphysical truth; and some histor- 
ical remarks about Arthur Prior's use of formal logic in expressing his 
presentist views. 


An Objective Counterfactual Theory of Information, JONATHAN 
COHEN AND AARON MESKIN 


We offer a novel theory of information that differs from traditional ac- 
counts in two respects: (i) it explains information in terms of counterfactuals 
rather than conditional probabilities, and (ii) it does not make essential refer- 
ence to doxastic states of subjects, and consequently allows for the sort of 
objective, reductive explanations of various notions in epistemology and phi- 
losophy of mind that many have wanted from an account of information. 


Re-acquaintance with Qualia, JOHN BIGELOW AND ROBERT 
PARGETER 


Frank Jackson argued, in an astronomically frequently cited paper on 
‘Epiphenomenal qualia’ [Jackson 1982] that materialism must be mistaken. 
His argument is called the knowledge argument. Over the years since he pub- 
lished that paper, he gradually came to the conviction that the conclusion of 
the knowledge argument must be mistaken. Yet he long remained totally un- 
convinced by any of the very numerous published attempts to explain where 
his knowledge argument had gone astray. 


Eventually, Jackson did publish a diagnosis of the reasons why, he now 
thinks, his knowledge argument against materialism fails to prove the falsity 
of materialism [Jackson 2005]. He argues that you can block the knowledge 
argument against materialism—but only if you tie yourself to a dubious doc- 
trine called representationalism. 


We argue that the knowledge argument fails as a refutation of either rep- 
resentational or nonrepresentational materialism. It does, however, furnish 
both materialists and dualists with a successful argument for the existence of 
distinctively first-person modes of acquaintance with mental states. Jack- 
son’s argument does not refute materialism: but it does bring to the surface 
Significant features of thought and experience, which many dualists have 
sensed, and most materialists have missed. 


Dretske on Knowledge Closure, STEVEN LUPER 


In early essays and in more recent work, Fred Dretske argues against 
the closure of perception, perceptual knowledge, and knowledge itself. In 
this essay I review his case and suggest that, in a useful sense, perception is 
closed, and that, while perceptual knowledge is not closed under entailment, 
perceptually based knowledge is closed, and so is knowledge itself. On my 
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approach, which emphasizes the safe indication account of knowledge, we 
can both perceive, and know, that sceptical scenarios (such as being a brain 
in a vat) do not hold. 


Dialetheism, Semantic Pathology, and the Open Pair, BRADLEY 
AMOUR-GARB AND JAMES WOODBRIDGE 


Over the past 25 years, Graham Priest has ably presented and defended 
dialetheism, the view that certain sentences are properly characterized as 
true with true negations. Our goal here is neither to quibble with the tenabil- 
ity of true, assertable contradictions nor, really, with the arguments for di- 
aletheism. Rather, we wish to address the dialetheist’s treatment of cases of 
semantic pathology and to pose a worry for dialetheism that has not been ad- 
equately considered. 


The problem that we present seems to have broader bite, afflicting both 
consistent and inconsistent proposals for resolving semantic pathology. 
Thus, while our primary goal is to uncover some important connections be- 
tween dialetheism, semantic pathology, and other, more general issues, the 
problem that we pose might be a worry for anyone who aims to resolve se- 
mantic pathology—consistently or not. 


Moral Realism and Program Explanation, MARK T. NELSON 


Alexander Miller has recently considered an ingenious extension of 
Frank Jackson and Philip Pettit’s account of ‘program explanation’ as a way 
of defending non-reductive naturalist versions of moral realism against Har- 
man’s explanatory criticism. Despite the ingenuity of this extension, Miller 
concludes that program explanation cannot help such moral realists in their 
attempt to defend moral properties. Specifically, he argues that such moral 
program explanations are dispensable from an epistemically unlimited point 
of view. I show that Miller’s argument for this negative claim is inadequate, 
and that he has, in spite of himself, identified a promising defence of moral 
realism. 


How Does Visual Phenomenology Constrain Object-Seeing? 
SUSANNA SIEGEL 


I argue that there are phenomenological constraints on what it is to see 
an object, and that these are overlooked by some theories that offer allegedly 
sufficient causal and counterfactual conditions on object-seeing. 


When Seeing Is Not Believing: A Critique of Priest’s Argument from 
Perception, PAUL KABAY 


In this paper I critically examine an argument proposed by Graham 
Priest in support of the claim that the observable world is consistent. Accord- 
ing to this argument we have good reason to think that the observable world 
is consistent, specifically we perceive it to be consistent. I critique this argu- 
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ment on two fronts. First, Priest appears to reason from the claim ‘we know 
what it is to have a contradictory perception’ to the claim ‘we know what it is 
to perceive a contradiction’. I argue that this inference fails to be valid. Sec- 
ondly, I give reasons for thinking that if an observable state of affairs were to 
be contradictory, we would perceive it to be consistent. As such that the 
world we observe appears consistent does not constitute evidence that it is in 
fact consistent. That we see a consistent world is no reason to believe that 
the world is consistent. I conclude the paper with some reflections on the im- 
plications of this analysis for the plausibility of trivialism. 
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